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PRESERVING FOREST TREES TO BEAUTIFY CITY PARKS 
Forest of Monterey pines and live oaks converted into a garden, in Del Monte, ¢ fornia 
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Persistent, Insistent and Consistent 


is the demand of those who know for the 


BITULITHIC PAVEMENT 


Ihe pioneer cities are Pawtt icket, I., Cambridge and New Bedford, Mass. These citi 
were the first to adopt the Bitulithi : ivement in 1901, and have contracted for increas 


arcas nearly every vear since, 














rhe Bitulithic Pavement, North James Street, Rome, N. Y, Laid 1902 


‘Do as the Romans do’’—-Pave with Bitulithic 
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WARREN BROTHERS COMPANY 
Executive Offices - - - 59 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 


New York, N.Y., St. Louis, Mo., Rochester, N.Y., Los Angeles, Cal., 
50 Church St. 409 Pierce Bldg. 49 West Ave. 926 California Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., Phoenix, Ariz., 
Journal Building 221 Goodrich Building 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City 
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Canton, Ohio 
SHALE 


Makes the 


“ Best Paving Block Made” 


Canton 





Use “Metropolitan” Repressed or Wire- 
Cut-Lug block for permanent pavements. 





Ghe METROPOLITAN PAVING BRICK CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 
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Development 


| of the Trident 


Meter 
1893-1913 


The development of the Trident Meter is unparalled in 
the history of manufacturing. Every part of every Trident 


— 























rT Meter is an interchangeable unit. Improvement has been 

: \ constant but it has been carried out in accordance with a 

" rigid standard of interchangeability, so that you can buy re- 

; placement parts to-day for the Trident Meters made in 1893. 

Whether they were manufactured for this country, Eu- 

rope, or the Far East, the new parts of improved design will 

‘ | fit the old meters perfectly. 

|] 

| NEPTUNE METER COMPANY | 
| 90 WEST STREET NEW YORK | 
‘) CHICAGO, BOSTON, SANFRANCISCO, 
1 i SEATTLE 
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Troys Breaking Ground 


at San Francisco 


Even now the San Franciscans are getting the grounds in shape for the 
Panama Exposition in 1915. And they’re proud of the fact that the 
work is being done quicker and better than on any Exposition ever 
held. 


They are using system—and system calls for up-to-date equipment. 
It’s a tremendous job to get those grounds ready and the men in 
charge have bought the very best tools they can get for the purpose. 


They Got Their Dump Wagons From Troy, 
Ohio. They Didn’t Buy Troys Because They 
Got Them Cheaper. (If Troys Had To Sell 
On Price, We Would Never Get An Order.) 
They Bought Troys Because They Had a Hard, 
Long, Gruelling Job Ahead Of Them And 


They Had To Be Sure Of Top-Notch Service 
Every Minute. 


The men who want to be sure—the men who investigate each and every 
make before they buy—are buying Troys. We can cite you to a 
dozen other sales made recently which are just as significant as the 
troop of Troys at San Francisco. Won't you write for Catalog K and 
let us tell you what we have? 


The Troy Wagon Works Co. 


Water St. TROY, OHIO 
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Fire Truck Tires 





the New York Convention 


When you go to the big Annual Convention of the International Association 
Fire Engineers, don't fail to see Goodyear Fire Truck Tires. 4 
These tires have fast risen to immense popularity among fire chiefs and man ‘ 


facturers the country over 


Note how the 


apparatus at the convention proves it 


Non-Skid 


Cushion 





Fire Truck Tire Book on Request ( 


before you attend the convention. Read o : 
Contains matter of vital interest to all Fire Chiefs. Write for it today! , 


Learn all about these Goodyear Fire Truck Tires at once 


ook on Fire Truck Tires 


Non-Skid Cushion 
Fire Truck Tire 


The tire which—due to patented 


undercut sides, slantwise bridges and 
notched dual tread—is famous for its 
resiliency. A tire of remarkable dura 
bility. Practically cident-proof. And 


Non-Skid 


Non-Skid No-Rim-Cut 
Fire Truck Tire 


The tire that can’t rim-cut. 
Because of the No-Rim-Cut feature, 
this tire saves a ruin which wrecks 23 per 


cent. of the hooked-base clincher tires. 


Deep-cut blocks, vulcanized to the 
regular tread, make a tread of almost 
double thickness, non-skid and of utmost 
resistance against wear. 





proportion of Goodyear-Equipped fi 


- 


} 


Non-Skid 


No-Rim-Cut} 
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THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office—Toronto, Ont. 


Canadian Factory—Bowmanville, Ont. 1258 
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REMEMBER When purchasing MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 


it cost no more to get the best. 


ST. LOUIS 
U.S. A. 


Let us 


eit ne hf BINSONG/IRE PPARATUS. 6.0. 








Aphine Manufacturing Co. SCALINE ‘ scalicide and insecticide combined, an oil and 





Mire. of Agricultural Chemicals sulphur composition) will effectively destroy San 
MADISON, N. J. Jose and other scale on trees, shrubs and hardy plants in the dormant 
season—and aphis, red spider, thrips and all sap-sucking insects in 
APHINE— Insecticide the growing season. An infallible remedy against the red spider 
FUNGINE—Fungicidefl pest now doing so much damage to evergreens. 
VERMINE— Vermicide Let us send you a sample and particulars 
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CHARIOT and TOWER 


All of the products of The Republic 
Rubber Company are noted for their 
QUALITY, and these three brands 
of fire hose are not exceptions. They 
are strong and durable—therefore 
they are the most economical. 


We also make tires, Solid and Pneu- 
matic, including the 


FAMOUS STAGGARD TREAD, 


the original and only effective non- 


skid. 


The Republic Rubber Company 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in all Principal Cities 





please mention Tue American City. 
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Reasons why the Best Tires for Fire and Police Motors 


Swinehart 
Cellular Tires 


The high quality of the tires, the method 
of fastening, and the tread perforations 
are the biggest reasons. 





The others result from the perforations: 
Non-skidding; resiliency; long life; and speed 
Sectional view of 
Swinehart Cellular All to a degree impossible with a tire of the 


Tires, showing the ordinary solid type. 
perforations which 


make it absolutely Write for the literature. 
non-skid and give 

it extraordinarily THE 

long life and great 


Kars Nea Swinehart Tire & Rubber Co. 
30 North Street, Akron, Ohio 


























Buy Bi-Lateral | YA Fire Hose 


1 . of unusually careful manufacture 


pi | Wax and Para Gum Treated 


The lining is of fine Para Gum, hand made, four 





calendered, smooth bore of lap-jointed. 


Fire Hose aan 

















Circular~ balance woven, ca 
trand of cotton 1s treated ¢ 
sath Sof melted Wax and } 

BECAUSE Gurr oF ther cabled and wove 
pee 
J=3 It avoids the cause which puts 90% of all ae . 
A ately waterpront ax 
fire hose of the old construction into the are 0 teehee 
discard. Treatment 4 br i: 
}> Our laminated rubber tube is the best hes the strands of cottos 
Ss =| 4 
fire hose lining ever constructed Mg wear 
{<= It is particularly flexible for motor fire 
apparatus, 





Same weight and cost will give you 
double the service of any fire hose of the 


old construction. 
{39> There are reasons for these statements, Fabric Fire Hose Ce Co. 
the investigation of which is up to you pe lc 





Bi-Lateral Fire Hose Co. | jes s=. 


seus 0 ELMIRA. NY 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. pape a acer 


a mee ~ ee . a 
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THE GAMEWELL FIRE ALARM NEW DEPARTURE 
TELEGRAPH CO. FIRE BELLS 


Manufacturers of 
For motor and horse - drawn 


Fire Alarm and Police Signal a 
apparatus of every description 


TELEGRAPHS 
for Send for Catalog 
Municipalities and Private 
Parties THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 





BRISTOL, CONN. 


The Gamewell system of 








to-day 1s the outcome of the 
combined inventive genius and 
mechanical skill of many whose 

valuable services the company SIGNALS FOR 
has been able to secure during 
the past fifty-six years, in FIRE APPARATUS 
pursuance of its policy of meet- 

ing at any cost the requirements 

of the varied conditions existing . = 


in different localities. i MANUFACTURED BY 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Executive Offices: G. ot REITER 


30 VESEY STREET CANTON, OHIO 


New York 























Fire Alarm Apparatus for Small Towns and Factories 


A specialty is made by us in furnishing complete fire alarm apparatus to small 
towns and factories. 

This class of equipment has the advantage of forty years experience on our part, and 
we make a fine instrument at an exceedingly low price. 

The telephone is not the proper instrument to send in fire calls and no town is up-to- 
date without a fire alarm system. 

Our prices put these goods in reach of the smallest purchaser. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE BALTIMORE MACHINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
RELAY P 0. BALTIMORE, MD. 











6 Ro Loper Fire Alarm Co. 
= STONINGTON, CONN. 
: 5 Manufacturers of 
om Compressed Air Fire Whistles 
Whistle Blowers 


Bell Strikers, Boxes, Gongs 
Etc,, Etc, 
Estimates Cheerfully Given 
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FOLLOWING THROUGH ON THE GUARANTEE 


The essence of a tangible, real guarantee on Fire Department apparatus is the ability of 

the builder: 

First: To absolutely control the quality of workmanship and materials employed in the manu- 
facture of the Apparatus. 

Second: To at all times have available all parts of the machine for quick replacement when 
called for. 

Third: To safeguard interruptions to fire service by regular inspection of its apparatus by 
factory experts. 


An American-LaFrance Guarantee is followed through in the 
following manner: 


First: By the fact that the machine is manufactured, not assembled, all parts designed es 
pecially for fire department service. 

Second: Because the apparatus is manufactured, not assembled, the Company controls its 
stock of parts, which are always available for immediate replacements. 

Third: Factory experts are now permanently located in each of its branch offices for the pur- 
pose of carrying on a regular, systematic inspection of all American-LaFrance apparatus 
in service throughout the entire United States. This service is back of our Guarantee and 
each expert makes regular reports to the general office of every test, inspection and adjust- 
ment in detail. 


All motor fire apparatus is not only carefully delivered and the department instructed in 
its care and operation, but is regularly inspected, tested and adjusted—no charge being made 
for this service. 


AMERICAN |AFRANCE HREENGINE (OMPANY,INC. 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 

















SECURITY SEWER RODS 


Send for Flyer No. 20 The only Rods that 
joint and unjoint 
easily and quickly 
and cannot buckle 
in the duct. 

ae one Light weight, long Dayton Airless Tires 
runs easily handled, . ‘ 

——— > — lack and lend on all motor fire apparatus because they are the only tires 
no § that are absolutely safe and reliable at any speed. 
Three-foot Rods, 56 cents each themselves to all Just the thing too for ambulances, patrols, 


Four-foot Rods, @Scentseach practical bends. and chief’s runabouts 
Write for booklet and fire equipment special Information 


THE F. BISSELL COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Sole Mfgrs., Dayton, Ohio 


Address “Fire Apparatus Department.” 




















THE IMPROVED SEWER JACK | | ETRE DEPARTMENT 
Swivel Head 
Vise Handle SUPPLIES 


Buckley Hydraulic Expanders, Supplies of 
every description for Fire Departments. 


BOTTOMLEY MACHINE CO. LARKIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Paterson Street, ALLIANCE, O. DAYTON, OHIO 
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ASHTON 
Pop Safety and 
Water Relief Valves 


give greatest efficiency 
and durability. They 
are dependable and 
guaranteed satisfactory. 
Specify THE ASHTON 


The Ashton Valve Co. 
271 Franklin Street 
Boston, Mass. 
We also manufacture 
Pressure and Vacuum Gages. 











ATLAS “A” 
WEED and GRASS KILLER 


4 chemical which can be diluted with water and sprinkled on 
streets, pathways, driveways and open park spaces with the 
result that it permanently kills all vegetation existing and pre- 
vents re-growth. Cost is less than any other method of weed- 
ing and it does not disturb the surface Is the only weed 
killer which protects you from the lability of killing animals 
which may graze on the treated vegetation 


Send for booklet of particulars. 


Atlas Preservative Co. of America 
97 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


And Windmill Lane Wharf, Deptford, London, S.E., 
England 











Wagner 
Nurseries 


Are growing in fame for the vigor and complete- 
ness of their stock and the careful, expert pack- 
ing for shipment. We specialize in growing the 
choicest nursery stock for artistic landscape 
effects. 


Wagner 
Landscape Service 


Will submit designs, complete planting plans for 
Parks, Cemeteries, Public or Private Grounds, 
no matter where located. Write us today. 


The Wagner Park Nursery Co. 


Nurserymen Landscape Gardeners 


Box A, SIDNEY, OHIO 








HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 
Headquarters for City Officials 





Broadway” cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot; 7th Avenue 
cars from Pennsyl- 
vania Station. 


NEW AND 
FIREPROOF 
Best Hotel Accom- 
modations in New 


York at Reason- 
able Rates. 


$2.50 with bath, 
and up 
European Plan. 
All Hardwood 
Floors and Oriental 
Rugs. 
Ten minutes’ 
walk to 30 
Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant 
Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel window-screened 
throughout 


Prices Moderate 








Che 
Continental Gotel 


Chestnut St. corner of Ninth 


PHILADELPHIA 


fe 


REMODELED 
REFURNISHED 


400 Rooms :: 200 with Bath 


Rates $1.50 to $5.00 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


THE BEST CAFE IN THE CITY 





Frank Kimble, Manager 
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BOYD-TURBINE 
| VALVE SEATS 





PN) bbl 











| BOYD TURBINE VALVE SEATS have a rotary motion which closes the valve on 
‘ii a different spot each time. This causes uniform wear of the rubber face, and is guar- 
anteed to increase life of rubber valves at least 300 per cent. and reduce slippage and 


friction. 
} J Water passes diagonally through BOYD TURBINE VALVE SEATS, instead of 
{ vertically, and the valve closes with minimum shock, and is guaranteed to save 10 per 
i! cent. of your steam and eliminate water hammer in your pumps. 


BOYD TURBINE VALVE SEATS save power, save money for new valves and 


save time renewing worn-out valves. 


Write for further information 


| JAMES BOYD @ BRO., Inc. : 
i 25th and Federal Streets PHILADELPHIA 
; Agents Wanted in all Principal Cities. 
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PURE CLEAR WATER 


YOU CAN GET IT FROM 


Kennicott-Jewell-Filters 


FOR CITY SUPPLY, BUILDINGS, SWIMMING POOLS, 
POWER PLANTS 


Send for details and interesting information 


THE KENNICOTT COMPANY 











Made in 19 different types. 
Can be operated several 














1405 Corn Exch. Bide., Chicago, IL. 2072 Hudson Terminal, New York 
For any kind ofa 
Hydro Chronograph y 

. . hat you may requir 
Designed especially for socnlcigah enrvlon, i w terest 
Municipal Water ne We make be gy win ndill, power and 
Works, Sewers and pumps for nearly all pumping « condition ns, including 
Hydro Electric Plants. ee Saeeeeene Sones, Sey 

well wor y heac etc 


Write us your 


miles away from Point 


Reputered. THE DEMING COMPANY 





oe Sa iG 14 Aetna St., Salem, Ohio 
e 
General Agencies: Henion & Hubb ell, ¢ C hic ak 
Hydro Manulacturing Co. eS : —- we p & Supply Co t.. g 
720 Bu'ltt Bld, Philadelphia Spray Pumpy = eo so 


Root, Neal & Co., Buffalo 











: The 
_ «| Detectorphone 


Locates Water Leaks 


From one of our 600 satisfied customers: 


Grinnell, lowa 
April 5, 1913 
Boston Talking Machine Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen :— 

Some time ago the City of Grin- 
nell purchased from you a Detector- 
phone. 

This instrument has been very 
satisfactory and of great assistance 
to the Water Department, and we 
consider it one of the best pieces of 
equipment we have. 

Very truly yours, 
Signed by H. G. Lyman 
Chairman Water Commission. 





Write today for Circulars. 


Boston Talking Machine Co. 


Ames & Amhurst Sts. Cambridge, Mass. 
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_ KEYSTONE Water Meters 


are built for economical 
and reliable service over 
long periods of time. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
Pittsburgh Meter Company 


“tieentaaal Gedee™ General Office and Works:—East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
—their greatest recommendation | NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY COLUMBIA, S.C. SEATTLE 














Nearly Fifty Years Ago 


we began the manufacture of water meters. The 
Durability, Efficiency and Mechanical Superi- 
ority of our meters have been demonstrated by the test 
of years. In the UNION ROTARY, COLUMBIA, 
KING DISK and NILO Meters we offer types to 
meet all requirements. Write us as to conditions and 
we will gladly offer suggestions, 


UNION WATER METER COMPANY 
Worcester, Mass. 




















“THE SOUTHLAND” THE “NORTHLAND” 
net : panned 


“Clark MeterBoxes” a 


are manufactured in sizes and shapes to prop- 
erly house any kind or size of water meter 
whether it is to be installed in the frigid north 
or the torrid south.—We would like to tell you 
more here about the largest and most complete 
line of water meter boxes manufactured—but 
space does not permit.—Our catalog is yours 
for the asking.— State depth of service and 
number of meters to be installed during the 
year—and we will do the rest. 


H. W. CLARK COQ., 


ao 130 South Seventeenth St. MATTOON, ILL. U.S.A. Gar 


pares | em Omen 








5 ae 
= Fs : 
SS 











1 } The Curb is the Logical 
Place for a Water Meter, 


| \ Provided, a Satisfactory . 
| Meter Box is Used. Sulp hate of Alumina 


Ford Boxes are made to fit all conditions . : 
} and are being adopted by water depart- For Filtration 
all ments everywhere. 


Catalog and full information for the asking 


FORD METER BOX CO. 


WABASH, INDIANA 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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This Protection has been 


Gas Companies 


SEALS FOR 
Stop Cocks 
Meter Unions 
Fire Hydrants 






Union Sea 
Locked 


Your Meters and Pipe 
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Adopted by Hundreds of Water and 
throughout the Country 


SEALS FOR 
Prepay Meters 
Lock Stop Cocks 
Yard Hydrants 


Globe and Gate 
Valves 
Meter Dials 


Connections properly 
Sealed Insures Larger 


Cap Seals 
Special Seals of any 








‘as > : 4 . . Character 
Cash Re turnsfor Y our ol’ as pee 
Product. Order Today - Lead Seal Presses A 
7 SEALS Stop Cock Sealed 














BADGER METER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 


WATER METERS 


OF THE WEST 


Milwaukee, Wis. 











AMERICAN and NEW NIAGARA 
WATER METERS 


JEWEL BEARINGS 


are usedéfor the gears of watches and other instruments 
because they reduce friction and increase accuracy. They 
are used in American and New Niagara water meters for the 
same reason. This is the most improved type of bearing. 


Learn about it. 


BUFFALO METER COMPANY 
290 Terrace, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Established 1892 














| The Ideal Roadway Box 
Up Your - pees te 
Curb Boxes = the stron. 


because the covers are gone. 
We can repair them at smal! 
cost, saving you expense of 
new boxes and labor. 

The No-Bolt Cover will re- 
pair any condition of Stand- 
Buffalo Pattern of 

WE FIT 


tictlia 


S.E.T. VALVE & HYDRANT 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of The Perfect 
Curb Box and Other Water 
Works Specialties 


50 Church St., New York City 





rusted and broken off in lug, 
orfthe lug broken. 
™ Many gas and water companies have adopted it. Write us 
for prices and illustrated printed matter describing the many 
advantages of this cover. 

PATTERSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Keystone Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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**And 
those those 
now who 
ics always 

‘ loved, 
who sai 
never ines 
loved e L ong All pests the 
before Life. interchange- more’’ 

. able. 
SSS Lasting Maintenance — 





Accuracy. cost norninal. 


The merits of the Lambert have made water-meter systems popular. 


All improvements which the tests of time and long service show to be requisite in a Perfect Water 
Meter, are embodied in the Lambert. A good article is always worth the price. 


ONE QUALITY AND ONE MODEL ONLY. 


Made in all sizes 2” to 6” of the best bronze Composition throughout, fitted with Unbreakable re 
inforced disc-pistons. 





We firmly believe in ‘‘The Survival of the Fittest’’. 
Here are a few reasons for our belief: 


Cleveland, Ohio, in 1912, awarded its entire contract for Water Meters, in sizes 
5-8 inch to 6 inches inclusive, at a price several thousand dollars higher than that of 
the low bidder, to this Company. 
\ differential in value based on quality of material used, on low cost of maintenance, on 
acl and general excellence of Lambert Meters ascertained in a practical way by service use during 
many long years, had fully demonstrated their ‘‘fitness to survive.’ 


| A 6-inch Thomson Meter, No. 8217, was set June 1, 1890, at Fort Adams, R.I. The Newport 
2 | water Company, under date April 29, 1913, say concerning it: 

“In a period of nearly twenty-three years, this meter has worked continuously night and 
day, with only two periods of repairs, one in 1995 and one in 1913, with a total record of 59,715,950 
cubic feet of water.”’ 


Interborough Rapid Transit Company, 216th Street and 9th Avenue, New York City, N. Y 
are still in service and during said time have not required any repairs. 
The numbers of the meters and registered amount of water which has passed through them, are 


| 3 | Three (3) 6-inch Thomson Meters set in Deceinber, 1902, at Kingsbridge Power Station, 





No. 214,291..... ovy 70,435,200 cubic feet 
No. 214,292... ... 101,085,400 cubic feet 
No. 214,293. . 98,908,900 cubic feet 

ol . 270,429,500 cubic feet 


Under date March 7, 1913, Mr. William Craig, Engineer in Charge. furnishes the foregoing details, 
and says: 
“‘They have been tested on several occasions by the Water Department, the last test being made . 
on February 11, 1913, and found correct.” 
These three (3) meters, at a rate of 10 cents per hundred cubic feet, evidence a revenue to the City 
in the sum of over $270,000.00, for Water used and measured through them. 
And no expense attached to the owners thereof, for repairs, during more than ten (10) 
years. 








Illustrated Price List on Application. Address ‘‘Department E’’ 


THOMSON METER COMPANY, “*sinotct sm" 
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Modern Successful 
Simple 
Durable Superior 





RENSSELAER 
VALVES 


For Water, Steam, Gas, Oil, 
Electric Operated, Etc. 


All Sizes All Pressures 
Catalogue upon application 


Rensselaer Valve Co. 


TROY 
N. Y. 


CC a 









BRANCHES 
New York, 180 Broadway 
Pittsburgh, 1016 House Bldg. 
Chicago, 1108-9 Monadnock Blk. 











YOU WILL FIND IT TO 


YOUR ADVANTAGE 


To ask us for prices and samples 
before placing orders for 


WATER WORKS BRASS GOODS 
AND CURB BOXES 


Simplicity tells the story of Payne’s Patent 
Tapping and Hays’ Main Drilling Machines, any 
of which will be sent at our risk fon 30 days’ 


trial. Address Dept. A 


HAYS MBG. CO., - - ERIE, PA. 








“The Controlling Altitude Valves” 


maintain a uniform stage of water in 
standpipes, reservoirs or tanks. 


“Work Both Ways” 
No overflow in case of fire 


pressure. Valves closed by 
water and electricity. 


“FLOAT VALVES” 
“STANDPIPE VALVES” 









AUTOMATIC VALVES 
For Steam and Water Service 








COLDEN - ANDERSON VALVE 
SPECIALTY CO. 








Offices: 1229 Fulton Bldg, PITTSBURGH, PA 











A Genuine Frost-Proof Meter 
When the water is frozen, one or more of the 
breaking frost-clamps give way, relieving the 
pressure and protecting the meter from damage 

Cost of New Parts, 5c. to 25c. 
W rite for Bulletin W 205-72 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON 
115 Broadway, N. Y Works: Harrison, N. J 
Branch Offices: 
Atlanta © Cincinnati Bl Paso Louisville St. Louis 
Boston Cleveland Houston New Orleans Salt Lake City 
Buffalo Denver Kansas City Philadelphia San Francisco 
Chicago Detroit Les Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle w230.2 
















you obtain an accurate 

measurement of all flows 
from zero to any desired maxi- 
mum with the use of the 


NEW SIMPLEX 
TYPE “G” 
WATER METER 


For use in water mains, any 
form of conduit, canal or weir. 
Particulars, diagrams, test 
tables and other data upon re- 
quest. Write 


Simplex Valve & 
Meter Co. 


Also manufacturers cf controlling 
valves for reservoirs and standpipes 
and strainers, LS ge sonaselicen 

a) 


devi 
tall” recording gauges for 
water-wheel piants and - Ry 


+}112 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Bourbon 
Copper & Brass Works Co. 
618-620 East Front St. 
Cincinnati, O. 

Manufacturers of 


Patent Fire 
Hydrants 


Gate Valves 


and 
Valve Boxes 





Write for Catalogue 








Sluice Gates 
All Styles and 
Sizes 


| General Water 
Works Appliances 


Designs and Estimates 
Furnished 


Coldwell-Wilcox 
Co. 
Water Street 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 
Send for Catalog 








R.D.Wood & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


ENGINEERS 
IRON FOUNDERS 
MACHINISTS 


Pipe Hydrants, Valves, 
Gas Producers, Pumps, 


Gas Work Materials 














SLUICE GATES, CHECK VALVES, AIR VALVES, INDICATOR POSTS, ETC. 


GATE 
VALVES 


EDDY 


FIRE . 
HYDRANTS 


Hydraulically and Electrically Operated Valves and Sluice Gates. Valves Designed For All Kinds of Service. 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY, WATERFORD, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Boston 


San Francisco Philadelphia 








WATER WORKS BRASS GOODS 
THE RICKERSBERG BRASS CO. 


CLEVELAND - 


: OHIO 








THE INDEPENDENT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL LEAD CONNECTIONS 
FOR WATER CO's. USE 


THE EAGLE WHITE LEAD CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1843 


LEAD PIPE 
“EAGLE” WIPING SOLDER 
AND “EWLCO” BABBITTS 


CINCINNATI 











CHLORIDE OF LIME FOR 


PURIFICATION OF WATER AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Information given upon request 


Hooker Electrochemical Co. 


40 Wall Street, New York City 


Plant, Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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CAST IRON PIPE | | sxe SL EADITE? wo 


Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Water 
—_ A User Says— 





“We have no bad joints anywhere on 5,000 
Culverts feet of main laid with Leadite. Che pres 


sure on part of this main is constant at 125 


Sewers Ibs. We cannot from any standpoint make 


unfavorable criticism of your product. 








Special Design Castings Leadite lessens labor. It fills 
-very crevice f he ve oO 
UNITED STATES Seana has. Se cosdiing anquieed. 
The efficient water main joint 
CAST IRON PIPE AND 
FOUNDRY Co. Write for booklet. Specify Leadite 


SALES OFFICES: 


“Leadite Joints Increase in Strength with Age" 


OR | SR Seer New York City, N. Y. 

1421 qo See 4 wae aaa Philadelphia, Pa. 

122 So. Michigan Boulevard........... ~hicago, Ill. 

Henry W. Oliver Building.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. THE LEADITE CO., Inc. 
EE, «0 on evhgnessses Chattanooga, Tenn. x i 
Monadnock Building...........San Francisco, Cal. 100 South Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


i Cs 2 nes ceeseedee Wak St. Louis, Mo. 


nce buses ovsekebewas Portland, Ore. 














COLEMAN DU PONT ROAD, Inc., Engineers 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
All Materials of Construction—Cement, Steel, Sand, Tar, Asphalt. 
MILL AND SHOP INSPECTION OF STEEL 
ESTIMATES TESTS INSPECTIONS CONSULTATION 











The Best Material for CALKING Joints in Cast Iron Pipes is 


ULCO LEAD WOOL 


Write for particulars to 


UNITED LEAD COMPANY, 111 Broadway, N. Y. City 























Root Spiral Riveted Pipe 


The standard for nearly half a century for water works 
and filtration plants. Light, strong, serviceable. 





Send for catalogue and prices. 
Pipe Couplings and Tees 


Where there is a small hole in the pipe, a short piece can be Abendroth & Root Mfg. Company 
cut out and a coupling put on making a perfect repair without Work 
new pipe or quinn ¢ canto, which f a saving of labor more orks at Newburgh, N. Y. 
e 


than many times cost of couplings. Write for circular. 


Sales Offices: 50 Church St., New York City 
George H. Snell, 43 County St., Attleboro, Mass. 
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PITOMETERS 


Have been used during past 
ten years at: 


New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Toronto, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Washington, D. C. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


and more than fifty other cities 

















——WATER WASTE STOPPED 


Our Photo-Recording 


PITOMETERS 


Have Saved Over One Hundred Million Gallons Daily Waste 


in underground leaks from Broken Mains, Corroded Services, Blow-Out Lead 
Joints and Open Flush Valves. Such leaks are beyond control of house meters. 


Pitometer gaugings of flow in pipes show you: 
(a) Actual supply to cities from Pumps or Reservoirs. 
(b) Slip of Pumping Engines. 
(c) District consumption for locating waste. 
(d) Loss of revenue from mills, etc., through unlawful use. 


Our Engineers Located 10,000,000 Gallons Daily 
Underground Leakage Last Year. 


Illustrated Descriptive Matter on Request 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


220 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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J-M CONDUIT PAYS FOR ITSELF 
AND ALSO SAVES $2,300.00 


The following table conclusively proves that J-M Sec- 
tional Conduit is the most economical underground system 
for carrying steam, water, brine, gas, ammonia o1 any 
other fluid, 

In five years this conduit, carrying 500 feet of 6-inch 
steam mains and 3-inch returns, showed a net saving of 
$2,050 over wood covering, and $1,100 over brick and 





concrete. 





Cost, including pr D r insulation of pipe 

Depre ciation in fi years 

Total cost for fi years 

Saving of fuel over bare pipe in fix irs—200 tons 
per Qn ay Secti mn. oi onduit 240. tons, saver 

Cost for “fiv years (as alk 


Net saving over cost 
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YOU NEED IT 4 We increased the flow of water by cleaning \ YOU NEED IT 
Va In Philadelphia, Pa.- - 95 per cent. \ 
V ‘* Brooklyn, N. Y. - - 254 ” 
Y ** Camden, N. J. - = 375 - 
4 ‘* Madison, Ind. - - - 191 ss 
** Little Rock, Ark. - - 170 ge 


There are many others, for we always give good 
results. Get our literature. 
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MUNICIPAL" FRANCHISES 


By DELOS F. WILCOX, Ph.D. 


Until recently Chief of the Bureau of Franchises of the Public Service Commission 
for the First District of New York 


In Two Volumes. 


Sold Separately. 


VOLUME I.—GENERAL FRANCHISE PRINCIPLES: PIPE 
AND WIRE FRANCHISES 


710 pages, 6x8. 
PART I.—INTRODUCTORY 


Chapter I.—How Franchises are Acquired 

Chapter I1.—What a Franchise Signifies 

Chapter III.—Monopoly Profits and Ways of 
Limiting Them. 

Chapter Injuries to Individuals and Ways 
of Preventing Them 

Chapter V.—Temptations to Public Wrong and 
Ways of Overcoming Them. 

PART I!.—PIPE AND WIRE 
FRANCHISES 

Chapter VI.—Electric Light, Heat and Power as 
a Public Utility. 

Chapter VII.—Franchise Conditions Imposed on 
Electric Light Companies. 

Chapter VIII.—The Te -lephone. 

Chapter IX.—Telephone Franchise Regulations 


VOLUME II.—TRANSPORTATION FRANCHISES: 


$5.00 net, postpaid 


Chapter X.—The Telegraph and the Conditions 
Imposed Upon It by Local Authorities. 

Chapter XI.—Messenger and Signal Franchises. 

Chapter XII.—Electrical Conduits. 

Chapter XIII.—Water Works and Water Supply 
Franchises. 

Chapter XIV.—Sewer Franchises. 

Chapter XV.—Central Heating Franchises. 

Chapter XVI.—Refrigeration Franchises. 

Chapter XVII.—Pneumatic Tube Franchises. 

Chapter XVIIT.—Oil Pipe Line Franchises 

Chapter XIX.—Artificial and Natural Gas as 
Public Utilities. 

Chapter XX.—Gas Franchises Where Only Arti- 
ficial Gas is Available. 

Chapter XXI.—Gas Franchises in Cities Within 
Reach of Natural Gas Fields. 

Index of Vojume I. 


TAX- 


ATION AND CONTROL OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


885 pages, 6x8. 
TRANSPORTATION 
ANCHISES 


PART III.- 
F 


Chapter XXII.—The Surface Street Railway as a 
Factor in Modern Life. 

Chapter XXIII.—Elements of a 
Railway Franchise 

Chapter XXIV Street 
Greater New York 

Chapter XXV.—The Street Railway Settlement 
Franchises of Chicago and Cleveland 

Chapter XXVI.—Street Railway Franchises That 
are Perpetual 

Chapter XXVII.—Street 

‘hat are Indeterminate 

Chapter XX VITI.— Exclusive Street Railway Fran- 
chises. 

Chapter XXIX Street 
Granted for Compensation 

Chapter XX X.—Low Fare Street Railway Fran- 
chises. 

Chapter XXXI 
Franchises 


— r XXXII 


Model 


Street 


Railway Franchises in 


Railway Franchises 


Railway Franchises 


Miscellaneous Street Railway 


Franchises for Elevated Rail- 


Cc hapter XXXIII.—Passenger Subway and Freight 
unnel Franchises. 
Chapter XXXIV 


chises. 


Interurban Railway Fran- 


$5.00 net, postpaid 


Chapter XXXV.—Bridge, Viaduct and Road 
Franchises. 

Chapter XXX VI.—Railroad Terminal, Spur Track, 
Dock and Market Franchises. 

Chapter XXXVII.—Ferry Franchises. 

Caer XXXVIII.—Omnibus and Coach Fran- 
chises. 


PART IV.—TAXATION AND CONTROL 
OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Chapter XXXIX,.—Constitutional and Statutory 
Limitations Affecting Local Franchise Grants. 

Chapter XL.—The Initiative and Referendum in 
Franchise Matters. 

Chapter XLI.—Supervision of Local Utilities by 
State Commissions. 

Chapter XLII.—Loecal Utility 
Franchise Bureaus and Special Expert 

Cc ry XLITI.—The Relation of Public ‘Utilities 

o Land Values. 

Chapter XLIV.—Compensation for Franchises 
and Taxation of Public Utility Properties. 
Chapter XLV.—Capitalization, Capit Value, 

Appraisals and Purchase Price. 
Chapter XLVI.—Municipal Ownership. 
Appendix: Minneapolis Gas Settlement. 
he of Volume II. 
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The COLEMAN Boulevard Lamp 
For Street and Park Lighting 


The above view recently taken in one of the City Parks at Des Moines, 5. 
Iowa, shows two of the 425 Coleman Boulevard Lamps used for Park 
Lighting. 

Coleman Lamps are especially adapted for Park and Suburban Lighting 
because they have no unsightly wires to mar the view nor do they require 
the trimming of tree tops. 

For Park use they are the cheapest light obtainable, they are made 300 
and 1000 candle power and cost from $6.00 to $15.00 per annum to operate. 
Park watchmen on their rounds can light the lamps and adjust them to burn 
the desired number of hours. 

Some of our largest cities are adopting them for suburban lighting be- 
cause they thus avoid the expense of installing electric poles and wires in 
sparsely settled districts. When conditions change and it is desired they 
are easily moved to other localities. 

Coleman Lamps are the solution of the street light problem for small 
and medium sized cities, country places, water fronts, summer resorts and 
similar places. Shipped on 30 days’ trial and fully guaranteed. 


Write for Catalog B. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
Wichita, Kans. Toledo, Ohio St. Paul, Minn. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City 
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TheBoyD Combination Chemical Engine 
and Hose Motor Car 


is the best-built Fire Truck in America. It embodies everything that 
counts for Strength, Power, Balance and Perfect Suitability for the 
Work Intended. Nothing better can be had at any price! 


WE EQUIP OUR APPARATUS WITH THE 


CHAMPION, HOLLOWAY and cae, 


(**Soda and Acid”’ 


CHEMICAL TANKS 


WE MANUFACTURE 


FIRE APPARATUS 
FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
FIRE DEPARTMENT SUPPLIES 


Send for Our New Illustrated Catalogue 


























James Boyd & Brother, Inc. 
25th and Wharton Streets PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Editorial (Comment 


The Growing Powers and Respon- 
sibilities of Business Men 

From an address by Edward A. Filene, 
of Boston, at the Fourth of July dinner of 
the American Chamber of Commerce of 
Paris, France: 

“After the greatest and most rapid com- 
mercial and industrial changes that the world 
has ever seen, the history of which is almost 
wholly included in that of the last fifty years, 
we are now getting as a reasonable sequence 
the most extraordinary social and _ political 
changes the world has ever seen. The control 
of the world’s political and social power, and 
the redistribution of the world’s possessions 
and opportunities, are being fought for in 
every civilized country....As a result the 
power of the world is coming into the hands 
of the masses, into the hands of our employes. 
Our employes outnumber us fifty or a hun- 
dred to one, and therefore this new power 
of the masses would portend loss of power to 
us were it not for the fact that this new power 
of the masses must, in turn, also have leader- 
ship. A mass without leadership is a mob 
doomed to defeat, and the business men are 
the natural leaders of the new power... . It 
will be found that all the principal things that 
our businesses need, the masses of our em- 
ployes need also. Good housing, good trans- 
portation, good recreation facilities, good edu- 
cation that really fits men for their life’s work 
and for their living, well governed cities, jus- 
tice and security for property—these are the 
things our employes need most, and these are 
the things our businesses need most if they are 
not to be taken over by our governments at 
the behest of the masses of our employes, or 
if they are not to be stopped or killed by the 
constant friction and strikes that are always 
present when our employes are badly housed. 
or badly prepared for life, or badly recreated 
after their work. These are the things they 
will use their new greater power to get; and 
to get them, they will use us as leaders, as 
soon as they recognize that our enlightened 
self-interest wants these things too. 


“I look forward to great improvement in 
organization of business men locally, and the 
general adoption and enlargement of the prin- 
ciples that have made for the greatest success 
ot the well-organized chambers of commerce 
of our country, namely that it is good business 
to concentrate the business interests in every 
city into one strong democratic organization, 
and that thus concentrated, they shall be fore- 
most in helping forward the civic and social 
progress of their city and its citizens with the 
same degree of interest as they help its com 
mercial and industrial progress.” 


From “Observations of a Workingman,” 
by Charles Stelle, in the “Newark Evening 
News” of July 18: 


“IT don’t believe that one-half of the deviltry 
that comes from the bosses’ side in the labor 
fight can be traced back to the bosses them- 
selves. . . . The fellows who hatch these things 
are the sharp lawyers who have gotten fat 
jobs as ‘secretaries’ of employers’ organiza- 
tions. .. . These business agents of the bosses 
have a fashion of calling secret conferences of 
frightened employers of labo1, and then, with 
much mystery and many confidential whispers, 
they go through the motions. When they get 
the bosses into the proper hypnotic condition 
their poor victims are ready to cough up mil 
lions of dollars ‘to fight this demon of the in 
dustrial world—the professional labor agi- 
tator.’ 

“It’s amazing the way the bosses fall into the 
trap. I'll confess that there are times when 
some labor unions should be fought to a finish. 
If I were a boss, I rather think I'd feel like 
putting them out of business when, for in- 
stance, they get into a rank jurisdictional fight 
which works the very mischief with all the 
trades concerned, or when they make demands 
which are simply ridiculous. 

“But in the first place, you can’t put the labor 
union out of business. It is simply a question 
as to whether it is going to be a good union- 
ism or a bad unionism. And yet thousands of 
employers are being fooled by the vain hope 
that if they can throw out the labor union they 
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will have solved the labor question. If it isn’t 
the labor union it will be something else, and 
probably something worse. 

“Furthermore, it’s up to the employers to 
help improve the labor union. They have a 
responsiblity in this matter which they can't 
evade. The bosses simply can’t go on pros- 
pering unless we prosper with them. Either 
our interests are mutual or else they aren't. 
If they are, then we'd both better find it out 
and work more like partners. If they aren't, 
then we'll act accordingly. Most workingmen 
and most employers believe that they are, and 
the wise men on both sides are doing their best 
to make trade unionism just what it should be. 
But you never can improve the labor union by 
hiring a crew of trouble-makers who are sim- 
ply looking for soft snaps, and who, for the 
most part, are about as unscrupulous as they 
insist the professional labor leader is.”’ 


It is sometimes worth while to bring to- 
gether, in such a way as this, the ideas of 
men who are real students of present day 
problems, but who approach these prob- 
lems from different points of view. The 
increasing democracy of our institutions 
has given to the individual citizen a power 
to shape his own destiny greater than he 
has ever possessed; but it has also given, 
both to the statesman and to the demagogue, 
a power of leadership heretofore unequaled 
in the world’s history. Never was there 
greater opportunity in our national and mu- 
nicipal life for real leaders; and, as Mr. 
Filene suggests, never did public service 
and enlightened self-interest demand so ur- 
gently that business men assume such lead- 
ership. Mr. Stelzle sounds a timely note of 
warning, however. Business men’s organi- 
zations must themselves have leaders, and 
the captain of industry is too often led with 
sheep-like docility in a direction contrary 
to his own best interests. Even in so im- 
portant an organization as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, for exam- 
ple, any marked superiority of its leader- 
ship, either in intelligence or integrity, over 
that of the American Federation of Labor 
is by no means proved by recent disclos- 
ures. 

Mr. Filene’s belief in a well-organized 
chamber of commerce as a power for civic 
and social progress is shared, as our read- 
ers well know, by THe American Crry. 
But we hope that to a steadily increasing 
degree such organizations will be managed 
by directors who will really direct—by men 
blessed with a vision and with the desire 
and ability to make that vision a living 
reality. 





Shall Cities Establish Depreciation Funds 
for all Municipal Replacements ? 


On July 23 there was issued by the New 
York Bureau of Municipal Research, as 
No. 9 of its series on “No Matter Who is 
Elected,” a bulletin suggesting changes in 
the city’s method of handling its debt and 
providing for improvements: 


“(1) Establish a depreciation fund adequate 
to replace each improvement by the time it is 
consumed. 

“(2) Issue bonds in order to avoid unfavor- 
able market conditions and to exploit favorable 
conditions, 

“(3) Continue the policy of the present ad- 
ministration of stopping the issue of 30, 40 and 
50-year bonds for 10-year improvements.” 


It is stated that there is a most impor- 
tant difference between the principle of a 
depreciation fund and that of a sinking 
fund. This difference is explained as fol- 
lows (the italics are our own): 


“A sinking fund buys debt, whereas a de- 
preciation fund buys improvements. With its 
$335,000,000 now in the sinking fund, New 
York City will not reduce its total indebted- 
ness. It will only buy back $335,000,000 bonds 
becoming due between now and 1960. For every 
bond bought back it will each year have issued 
other millions to provide for future improve- 
ments. But if during the last ten years we had 
appropriated $335,000ja00 as a depreciatiorf 
fund, then we should now either have $335,000,- 
000 for building subways, docks, streets, school 
buildings, etc., or we should have spent that 
much during the time for replacement of old 
structures without borrowing. 

“With only a sinking fund if a city adds to 
its population it keeps adding to its net debt, 
no matter how much it adds to its sinking fund. 
This is so because while the sinking fund pro- 
vides for debt payment there is no means of 
providing for replacement except further bor- 
rowing. With a depreciation fund as well as 
sinking fund the city would be appropriating 
each year enough to replace old and worn out 
structures and equipment, and would not need 
to consider borrowing except for new improve- 
ments. Thus as bonds were paid the ratio of 
indebtedness to property required would be a 
decreasing one. 

“On the sinking fund theory the city will 
always owe as many millions as its property is 
supposed to be worth, plus many millions be- 
sides. In fact, it will never really own its own 
property, for by the time its debt is paid off, 
the property—whether a dock or a street or a 
school building—is worn out, and a new debt 
must be incurred to replace it. If, however, 
our taxes went into a depreciation fund instead 
of a sinking fund, the city would, by the time 
the improvement is worn out, have a sum suf- 
ficient to replace it without either borrowing 
or taxing. 

* 


* * * > 
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“Whatever danger is involved in fitting the 
life of the bond to the market conditions is 
really offset by the indispensable principle of a 
depreciation fund, namely, that the city shall 
know how long a property will last and pro- 
vide annual charges which will keep that prop- 
erty in repair and replace it when it ceases to 
be usable. 

“Until a substantial start has been made with 
the depreciation fund it would cost a trifle 
more in taxes than a sinking fund, but this 
slight excess cost would be more than offset by 
the fact that in a short time New York City 
would begin to own its property and would 
have money of its own for replacing property, 
instead of being under the necessity of bor- 
rowing 

In this suggestion of a depreciation fund 
for all municipal replacements, THe AMERI- 
CAN City is unable to discover that element 
of clear and constructive thinking which 
characterizes most of the recommendations 
of the Bureau of Municipal Research. 

As will be observed, the statement in one 
place suggests a depreciation fund as well 
as a sinking fund; in another place it is 
proposed instead of a sinking fund; and in 
a third place the claim is made that the one 
method would cost only a trifle more in 
taxes than the other. The meaning in- 
tended is, therefore, hardly clear. We as- 
sume, however, that as to the importance 
of proper provision for retiring bonds as 
they mature there can be no difference of 
opinion. Hence the real question at issue is 
whether, in addition to retiring its bonds as 
they mature, a city should provide a sink- 
ing ftnd large enough “to replace old and 
worn out structures and equipment.” 

If the period for which bonds are issued 
is less than the life of the improvement, the 
generation profiting by such improvement 
pays for it before it is worn out. This is as it 
should be. It will be agreed, also, that pro- 
vision should be made in each year’s budget 
for the proper maintenance of highways 
and other improvements subject to rapid 
depreciation. But is it reasonable to ask 
the people of New York City, for example, 
to tax themselves each year not only for a 
sinking fund to retire the bonds issued for 
the new $12,000,000 municipal building, but 
also for a depreciation fund which will en- 
able another generation to replace this build- 
ing without cost when it wears out? 


One of the greatest problems which 


American cities are facing to-day is the se- 
curing of funds for improvements needed 
now. The proposed depreciation fund must 
be raised by taxation, and the alternative is 


thus presented of higher taxes or the cur- 
tailing of expenditures for current needs. 


Does wisdom 


dictate the acceptance of 
either of these alternatives, because, for- 
sooth, it would be a pleasant thing for our 
grandchildren to have our money with 


which for their 


fi fty years hence? 


to pay municipal needs ot 

lhe statement quoted declares, moreover 
that it is an “indispensable principle ot 
depreciation fund that the city shall know 
Where is 
the wise man to be found who can tell us 
how long the municipal building will last, 
or the subways, or the East River bridges, 
or the new aqueduct—or even the land on 
which the latest public schoo] has been 
built ? 

That THe 
the widespread need for greater wisdom in 
the expenditure of municipal funds must be 
apparent to our readers from such warn- 
ings as those voiced editorially by Profes 
sor George C. Whipple in our April num- 
Ler, and by Dudley Scott in his article in the 
present number. Our cities need repeated 
admonition, lest the financial sins of the 
fathers be visited upon the children; but 
we can conceive of municipal inheritances 
more to be desired than freedom from hon- 
est debt. 


how long a property will last.” 


AMERICAN CITY appreciates 


+ + 


What the City Can Do to Reduce 
the High Cost of Living 

The problem of a city’s food supply is so 
fundamental a that THe AMERICAN 
City owes no apology to its readers for 
having devoted considerable space during 
the last few months to the subject of public 
markets and marketing methods. Increas- 
ing interest in the problem by municipal off- 
cials is indicated by the attention given to 
it at the recent annual conference of New 
York State mayors. 

A particularly interesting feature of this 
discussion was the suggestions offered by 
Bailey B. Burritt, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare of the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. Following a paper by Cyrus C. 
Miller,* President of-the Borough of the 
Bronx, Mr. Burritt recommended that, 


one 


* President Miller’s paper emphasized strongly the 
importance to American cities of wholesale terminal 
markets. See article by him in THe American City 
for April, 1913. 
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somewhere in the municipal machimery of 
every city, there should be a bureau or de- 
partment devoted entirely to the problem 
of securing wholesome food at a minimum 
The possible scope of such a depart- 
surritt as fol 


cost. 
ment was outlined by Mr. 
lows: 


This bureau should be charged with the dut: 
of studying marketing and other problems of 
its own city and of mapping out and pursuing 
a policy of dealing with the problem. It should 
be a medium of publicity with regard to crops, 
prices and other facts relating to food supplies 
It should issue, as suggested by Borough Presi- 
dent Miller, daily or weekly reports showing 
the quantity of each foodstuff used and the 
prices at which they were sold. It should con- 
stantly be on the lookout for means of reduc- 
ing the cost of distribution of food. Wherever 
possible it should facilitate bringing the pro- 
ducer and the consumer into direct contact. 
Where this is impossible, it should endeavor 
to reduce to a minimum the intermediary steps 
between the consumer and the producer. This 
bureau might also well be charged with the 
duty, not only of inspecting weights and meas- 
ures, but also of checking up the purchases of 
its citizens to ascertain the facts with regard 
to short weight, short measure or deceptive 
quality. 

In addition to the problem of reducing the 
cost of the distribution of food, thus making it 
possible to get it to the consumer at a cheaper 
rate, there is the further problem of making 
food, purchased by the consumer, go further. 
This requires education, and one of the func- 
tions of a municipality should, in my judgment, 
be continuous efforts to educate the consuming 
public in regard to food supply problems. This 
would mean constant effort on the part of the 
city to tell the public the value of different 
kinds of food. Meat bills, for example, could 
be very generally reduced provided the con- 
sumer could be shown more directly the rela- 
tive nutritive values of the cheaper and more 
expensive cuts of meat. Similarly with other 
foods, it would be a move in the direction of 
cheaper food if the public were informed of 
the relative values of various foods on the 
market. Information with regard to the rela- 
tive advantages of buying cereals and other 
foods loose, or put up in packages, should be 
made general. It should be pointed out that 
package goods average 40 per cent more in 
cost than the same goods in bulk. Substitutes 
for expensive foods should be described and 
their relative values as food supplies accurately 
given. An intelligent direction of such a 
bureau of information and public education, 
devoting its efforts to educating the citizens of 
each city with regard to food supplies and the 
best methods of purchasing, could go far in 
attacking this problem. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that the consumer is one of 
the most wasteful and extravagant factors in 
the problem of the high cost of living, and this 
can only be remedied by a painstaking process 
of public education. 

This education might well include also in- 


formation with regard to the present sources 
of waste, in order that the codperation of the 
consumer may be secured in eliminating these 
wastes. For example, it should be driven 
home to every house that a very appreciable 
part of the cost of food is made necessary be- 
cause of the fact that so many people are given 
credit and do not pay their bills. This loss, ob- 
viously, has to be added to the price of food 
to the consumer who does pay the bills. The 
habit of giving credit without the payment of 
any deposit is widespread, and is an appre- 
iable factor in raising the cost of food. This 
loss can be eliminated only by the codperation 
of the consumer, and no other agency is in as 
strong a position as the municipality to take 
the initiative in brininging about this codpera- 
tion on the part of the public. 

Similarly the public should realize more fully 
than it now does the actual additional cost of 
delivery. The average consumer does not 
realize, for example, that from 10 to 15 per 
cent, as stated by President Miller, of the cost 
of his food, is due to delivery alone. Here, 
again, in the average store, the consumer who 
wishes to save this 15 per cent by taking home 
his own packages, is unable to do so because 
our retail business is organized on the basis 
of charging all the customers alike for de- 
livery. In addition, there is little realization 
of the additional cost to the consumer because 
of such frequent deliveries as are maintained 
in most retail stores. A little planning on the 
part of the consumer so that the ordering for 
each day could be all done at once, making only 
one, or at most two deliveries a day necessary, 
would result in substantial saving. Here, 
again, no agency is im a position to do as ef- 
fective work in securing a social realization of 
this fact on the part of the citizens of any 
given community as some bureau or branch of 
tne municipality itself. 

In a recent report issued by the Committee 
on Markets, Prices and Costs of the New York 
Food Investigation Commission, it is pointed 
out that from 40 to 45 per cent is added to the 
wholesale cost of food as the cost of retail 
distribution. * * * The only possible way 
to cut down this 45 per cent is to make it pos- 
sible to eliminate some of the steps now neces- 
sary in getting foods from the producer to the 
consumer. 

The provision of adequate wholesale ter- 
minal facilities will accomplish much. Add to 
this adequate provision for delivering food in 
carload lots at different terminals throughout 
the city, and considerable saving can undoubt- 
edly be effected. 


It was pointed out by Mr. Burritt that the 
chief present difficulty is not that our cities 
are not doing this job well, but that, in most 
instances, they are not attempting it at all. 
It is obvious that each city has its peculiar 


problems. If these problems are worth 
studying at all, they are worth studying 
thoroughly. We hope that some American 
city will soon establish the proposed burear 
and blaze a new path for others to follow. 
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Plans for Developing 


HE final plans for the development ot 
the civic center of Denver, Colo., 
have been completed by Frederick 

Law Olmsted, of Brookline, Mass. and 
\rnold W. Brunner, of New York 

The design of the experts is so planned 
hat the civic center, when completed, will 
be united with the Capitol grounds in a har 


monious whole. The city has already ac 
quired the land between Broadway and 
Bannock Street. All the buildings on this 


site have been torn down, with the excep- 
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Denver's Civic Center 


tion of the library, which is to be a per 


nent feature of the civic center. This is to 
be balanced by the art museum, as shown 
in the plan. The suggestion has been made 
that the raising of funds for this g 


might be hastened and two serious needs 
of the city met by providing a hall for 
symphony concerts and other such purposes 
on the ground floor, with galleries for 
graphic arts above 

he land on which the proposed 


‘ipal building would be located has not 
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been secured. (he experts have pointed 


out, however, that it is of the utmost im- 


1 


portance for the sake of the general design 


that a large and building such as 


posing 


the suggest should be so erected as to form 


terminal feature at the west end of the 


composition, just beyond the limits of the 
land already owne the city. This pro 
vosed building would take the place of the 
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ing of the Broadway sidewalk, with orna 
mental paving and provision for minor ar 
chitectural and sculptural decorations and 

lighting fixtures. 
these two elements in the design will be 


monumental Between 


created a formal garden, with opportunities 
sculptural adornment 
south of Fourteenth Avenue it 


1S proposed to provide a concert grove on 


for fountains and 


In the area 








LOOKING TOWARD CONCERT 








GROVE, CIVIC CENTER, DENVER 








present city hall and county court house, 
located elsewhere, both of which are old and 
have practically survived their usefulness 

In the main portion of the civic center 
the general scheme is to keep open a cen- 
tral vista of a width determined by the loca 
tion of the library. 


and the proposed art 


Between the library 


wuilding will be a for 
mal lawn, with minor decorative features. 


} 


lhe portion immediately next to Broadway 


I } 


is to be treated as an open plaza or widen- 


land now practically all owned by the city 
\VWhat is known as the Bates Triangle, to 
the north of Colfax Avenue, has also an 
interesting treatment. This is likewise on 
land which is already city property. 

In preparing the entire design the experts 
have studied carefully the surrounding 
streets and buildings, and have especially 
borne in mind the wonderful frame of 
snow capped 


the great beauties of Denver. 
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WHAT TO DO AND HOW TO DO IT 


i 


How to Attack the Sewage and Garbage 
Problems 


By Rudolph Hering 


Consulting Engineer, New York; President, American Public Health Association 


UITE a number of cities in our coun- 
try are yet without the best mod- 
ern works for collecting sewage and 

garbage; still more are without a satisfac 
tory final disposal of these two classes of 
wastes; and a yet greater number, among 
them some of our largest cities, have both 
a collection and disposal in quite an unsat- 
isfactory condition. 

In the following I shall briefly indicate 
the general steps that should be taken to in 
stall new works or methods for the collec- 
tion and disposal of a city’s waste, to im- 
prove old existing works and methods so 
as to bring them up to the best standard 
of to-day, and to operate them in such a 
manner that they will properly fulfill their 
purpose. 

The two kinds of waste are different in 
some essential features, but before discuss- 
ing them with reference to these differ- 
ences, let us consider some general points 
which equally concern both. 

Sewage and garbage problems must both 
be considered from three aspects. They 
have both some connection with the dis- 
semination of disease, with the establish 
ment of nuisances, and with the pocket book 
of the taxpayer. They must be satisfactor- 
ily solved from all three aspects or the 
works will correspondingly be a failure. 
Fortunately we are able to do this to-day, 
as the recent rapid growth of the science 
and practice of sanitary engineering has 
made it possible. 

Many works had to be built long before 
the present-day knowledge and experience 
had been gained, and many works are not 
what they would be if we could design and 
build them to-day. Therefore, finding 
many works already constructed, sanitary 
engineers will have to deal largely with 
betterments, remodeling and extensions. 


A Study of Local Conditions 


The first step to take when attacking 


either the sewage or garbage problem, 1s to 
make a study of the existing local condi 
tions and works, so as to be able to advise 


a solution to protect health, to avoid nut- 
sance and to require an expenditure that 
is comfortably within the available means 
of the community. 

Such a study should be sufficiently broad 
and extensive so that all practicable solu- 
tions are considered and weighed and so 


that the best one can be clearly ascertained. 


Plans and F:stimates of Cost 

The second step to be taken, both with 
sewage and garbage problems, is to make 
plans and estimates of cost for collection 
and disposal according to the best expe- 
rience of the day. Such plans should indi 
cate the simplest and most economical 
means of thoroughly satisfying all of the 
above three requirements. It may be that 
the local municipal authorities are suf 
ficiently experienced to prepare such plans 
If not, outside engineers having such ex 
perience with the problems at hand should 
be employed. But it will almost always be 
best to have local officers associated with 
the study, because local conditions, some of 
which may not be fully apparent to out 
siders, may reveal solutions more econom1 
cal or more satisfactory to the community 
than without the local aid. 

Among the special questions to be an 
swered when making studies may be: How 
much of the investment which has been 
made can be embodied in a permanent sys 
tem? Must all of the proposed works be 
built at once or can they be so arranged 
that construction, and therefore its expens 
be spread out over a number of years? 
What will be the expense of construction 
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and what for annual operation? Are any 
returns possible from either the sewage or 
garbage disposal? 


Detailed Drawings and Specifications 

The third step to be taken, if the plans 
are accepted and ordered to be carried out 
will be the preparation of detailed contract 
drawings and specifications for the execu 
tion of the work. It is a mistake, often 
made, to have detailed drawings and speci- 
fications made already when taking the sec- 
ond step. It is always practicable to indi- 
cate clearly to the town authorities what 
works are necessary, where they will be, 
what they will look like and how much they 
will cost, by presenting at first only gen- 
eral plans, including but the essential de- 
tails required for a full understanding of 
the working of the proposed plant. To 
thus limit the first drawings is preferable, 
because they allow the project to appear to 
the local authorities in greater simplicity 
and clearness, and because it sometimes 
happens that either the execution of the 
work is temporarily postponed or that some 
modifications are required, perhaps by law, 
perhaps by local preference, so that the 
expense of making such drawings, etc., is 
to some extent lost. 

The contract drawings and specifications 
must be carefully and skilfully prepared to 
avoid misunderstandings and to get wha! 
was intended by the adopted general de- 
sign. It is best, of course, if the same 
engineers who made the original design 
make also the contract drawings and speci- 
fications, because they best know the origi- 
nal intentions and the way of carrying 
them out. If this is not practicable, then 
there should at least be an approval ob- 
tained from them. 


Execution of the Work 


The fourth step to be taken is actual 


execution of the work. This part of the 
undertaking is at least as important as any 
other. It has happened that good plans 
have been adopted, but that their execution 
was so inferior, both as regards materials 
used and labor employed, that the works 
failed in their purpose. Good supervision 
of the construction of the works is essen- 
tial, and a city will not benefit by curtail- 
ing at the outset the cost of superintend- 
ence and inspection below that which in 
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quality and quantity is 
class construction work. 
Besides the laying out of the works, rec- 
ords should be kept and preserved of every 
part as it has finally been built. It too 
often occurs that from the lack of such 
records subsequent happenings cannot be 
completely understood, and that changes 
or extensions become more expensive than 
would otherwise be necessary were the un- 
derground conditions exactly known. 


required for first- 


Maintenance and Operation 


The last step to be taken in public works 
of the nature here considered is that of se- 
curing a suitable organization to maintain 
and operate them. The operating staff 
must be competent and faithful. Hardly 
any other part of the public service ex 
ceeds in importance that which affects the 
public health and guards against nuisance. 

Sewers, if not well cleaned and venti- 
lated, sewage disposal works, if not kept in 
order and cleaned and not properly and con- 
scientiously attended, will all be liable to 
cause nuisances and perhaps also injury to 
health. The greater the liability of creat- 
ing nuisances, the greater should be the 
care exercised to prevent them. ‘ 

Practically the same can be said regard- 
ing the garbage-collecting wagons and gar- 
bage-disposal plants. The wagons, if not 
daily cleaned and kept covered when pass- 
ing through the streets, and the disposal 
plants, if not kept scrupulously clean, and 
if not operated with care and skill, will 
also be liable to cause nuisances and un- 
healthful conditions. 

When it is realized that all works having 
to do with sewage and garbage have here- 
tofore been expected to be nuisances; when 
it is also realized that to-day works and 
their management can be such that in both 
sewage and garbage collection and disposal, 
no nuisances whatever need result; and 
when it is finally realized that, next to the 
design of the works, the chief means of 
avoiding a nuisance is competent, conscien- 
tious and faithful service—the importance 
of using every possible effort to secure such 
a service should be clearly recognized and 
the desirable conditions obtained, as is the 
case already in many cities. These satis- 
factory conditions can be obtained by suf- 
ficiently long experience of a good class of 
men, who should be rewarded for their 
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competence and replaced by others only for 
incompetence. 

Let us now consider the sewage and gar- 
hage problems separately and realize some 
of the essential matters which differ in each 
of them. 


Some Essentials of the Sewage Problem 

Sewage consists chiefly of water, but 
holds in suspension and solution mineral 
and organic waste matter, the latter of 
which is liable to cause a nuisance and to 
convey disease. Sewage at first contains 
nearly all of the organic waste matter in 
suspension; later this is more largely in 
solution, to an extent sometimes of over 
one-half of the total organic matter. 

Practically all processes of sewage treat- 
ment begin by a separation of liquids and 
solids. Therefore, in view of the gradual 
increase of dissolved matter, the sooner the 
separation can be made the more of the 
suspended matter can be readily removed. 

Sewage matter at once seizes upon the 
oxygen cissolved in the water, and as long 
as it is available there is no offensiveness or 
nuisance resulting therefrom. Unless sew- 
age is held back for some 10 to 14 hours 
(less in hot weather), it generally does not 
absorb all of the oxygen, and therefore does 
not yet become offensive. But after the 
oxygen is absorbed, other processes of de- 
composition are started and most of these 
cause foul gases instead of inoffensive gases 
to arise, resulting from putrefaction. 

It is possible in most cases to deliver 
sewage to an outfall before the oxygen is 
exhausted. This is done by giving the in- 
terior surface smoothness, giving the sew- 
ers a good grade and therefore the sewage 
a good velocity and no opportunity for de- 
positing any foul matter. In addition to 
this, frequent artificial flushing and clean- 
ing are necessary to get the best results. 
Sewers on the continent of Europe, where 
they follow these directions, are practically) 
free from odor. The same results are ob- 
tained here and there also in our country. 

When the time of flow is too long and 
putrefaction is ready to start, a postpone- 
ment up to a certain degree may be ob- 
tained by dosing the sewage with a small 
amount of hypochlorite of lime, and also 
under special conditions by re-aerating the 
sewage, if this can be done under pressure. 

The next important part of a sewerage 
system is that relating to the final disposal 


of the sewage. The correct solution some- 
times requires much study, and many sur- 
veys, analyses, etc. The solution should be 
based upon a disposal which, as already 
stated above, will not endanger health nor 
allow of a nuisance and yet be reasonably 
economical. 

Briefly speaking, we shall find in most 
cases that the separation of the liquids and 
solids will be advantageous. This can now 
be done automatically by the double-deck 
Imhoff tank, with the special advantage 
that the solid matter decomposes inde- 
pendently, yields a final product resembling 
garden soil, has no odor, and can be read 
ily disposed of for soil making or filling. 


Methods of Oxidation 

The remaining liquids which still retain 
some very fine suspended matter, must be 
treated by oxidation, which is also an in 
offensive Oxidation 
cured by letting the liquids enter a stream 
of running water of sufficient capacity to 
supply the necessary quantity of oxygen 
for oxidizing the organic sewage matter 
left in the liquid. If the oxygen is not 
drawn down too low, neither offense nor 
other trouble can result. Of course no ob- 
jectionable floating matter must be allowed 
to enter a stream, and no sludge deposits 
must be allowed to occur. The former are 
offensive to sight, and the latter may cause 
putrefactive gases to develop and to rise 
up through the water to the surface. Water 
receiving sewage liquids should, of course, 
not be used for potable purposes without 
prior purification. The effect of oyster and 
fish problems may also demand consider- 
ation. 

Oxidation can be most rapidly and com 
pletely secured by slow intermittent perco 
lation of the liquid through sand or a sandy 
soil. While this process is excellent in its 
results, it cannot be used frequently, on 
account of the necessity of having available 
sufficient areas of suitable land. Such 
land is, unfortunately, not always obtain- 
able in sufficient extent to serve the com- 
munity. 

Oxidation can also be obtained by pass- 
ing the liquids through so-called sprinkling 
or percolating filters. These are built of 
broken stone, permitting a much more 
rapid percolation, and therefore much 
smaller areas. 
ficially prepared. 


process. can be se 


Of course they must be arti 
The sewage liquid is 
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sprayed over the area from fixed or move- 
It percolates some 6 to 10 feet to 
the bottom and is then in a condition, after 
having passed over the surfaces of the 
stones, which accomplishes the oxidation, 
to obviate any further putrefaction. A 
dosing of this effluent with hypochlorite of 
lime will also in this case destroy any dis- 
ease bacteria that may have passed through 
the filter. 

There is a further means now in use of 
oxidizing the sewage liquid, namely, the 
so-called contact bed in which the liquid is 
left in contact with the surfaces of broken 
stone sufficiently long to allow some of the 
liquid and the fine suspended matter to be 
attracted and held back on the surface. 
rhe bulk of the liquid is then drained off 
and the retained matter is oxidized. Two 
or three repetitions of this process gener- 
ally vield a non-putrefying effluent. 

lo recapitulate: Sewage can be collected 
and delivered to outfalls without creating 


able jets. 


a nuisance if reasonable means exist for 
securing good velocities, and cleanliness is 
practiced; sewage can be finally disposed of 
on land or in water, if this is available in 
sufficient quantities, by first separating the 
heavier matter and letiing this settle and 
decompose inoffensively by the Imhoff pro- 
cess, and secondly, by oxidiving the liquids 
and fine suspended matter either by a suf- 
ficient dilution in running water, or by per- 
colation through porous material on land. 
With careful design, construction and oper- 
ation these methods will not only prevent a 
nuisance, but also any dissemination of 
bacteria causing water-borne diseases. 


Methods of Garbage Collection and Disposal 
We have yet to consider the garbage 
problem, so far as the details are con- 
cerned which specifically relate to it. 
Garbage is defined as the food waste 
from the kitchen. Its collection and dis- 
posal have given much trouble, and some 
unsatisfactory solutions 
tempted. 


have been at- 
Not until the garbage was con- 
sidered as an integral part of a city’s gen- 
eral refuse has a satisfactory solution, both 
in the prevention of nuisance and in secur- 
ing economy, been obtained. 


General city refuse consists chiefly of 
garbage, ashes and rubbish, omitting the 
other parts, which are small in amount. 

Garbage alone can be satisfactorily dis- 
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posed of, if it is delivered fresh, by feeding 
to hogs, by the reduction process yielding 
grease and fertilizer, by shallow burial and 
by incineration, either alone or in combina- 
tion with ashes or rubbish, or with both. 

Ashes can be satisfactorily disposed of 
by dumping to make land or by incinera- 
tion in combination with garbage and rub- 
bish. 

Rubbish can be satisfactorily disposed of 
separately by dumping (although this is 
not permanently satisfactory and should be 
avoided) and by incineration alone and in 
combination with garbage and ashes. In 
other words, we may collect and dispose of 
these above classes of refuse together or 
separately, as economy may dictate. A nui 
sance can be avoided in every case. 

Therefore in each city a study should be 
made as to the most economical means of 
disposing of each one of these parts of the 
refuse without objectionable results, both 
collected and delivered separately and in 
combination. 

The result of this study will tell us the 
most suitable manner of dealing with the 
refuse problem in each city. In many cities 
of smaller size it is found best to feed gar 
bage to hogs and to dump ashes for filling. 
Rubbish in this case should be burned. In 
other cities it is found better to utilize the 
garbage by extracting its grease by the re- 
duction method. In this case again the 
ashes are dumped and the rubbish is or 
should be burned. Again in some other 
cities the garbage is buried. 

In all such cities a three-can separate 
collection is required. The garbage is usu- 
ally collected daily in summer and less often 
in winter. The rubbish and ashes may be 
collected once a week or even once a month, 
depending on local conditions. 

In a large number of cities all three 
classes of refuse are collected together as a 
mixed mass and are disposed of in this way 
by incineration. In Europe this is the 
common method and it has lately been 
spreacing also in this country. 

All of these methods of disposal can be 
made satisfactory by carefully designed 
works and by good operation. “Some are 
more simple than others and some are 
more adaptable to certain cities than others. 
\ careful inquiry in such a case should, 
therefore, be made to determine the best 
solution for a particular city. 
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How Nuisances May Be Avoided 

The chief objections emanating from 
garbage collection and disposal are due to 
nuisances which are frequently created. 
Cleanliness again is the chief means of pre- 
venting them. Garbage should not be al- 
lowed to remain long uncollected, partly 
because it begins to putrefy within a day 
or two in very warm weather, and partly 
because flies breed in it and flies are one 
of the chief disease carriers. 

Collections should, therefore, be as fre- 
quent as necessary, both to prevent injury 
from fly-breeding and odors from putrefac- 
tion. Careful attention should be given to 
having suitable carts covered and easily 
cleaned. 

Incineration works should be well venti- 
lated and cleaned; they should not allow of 
the accumulation of refuse; and, in order 
to thoroughly convert the refuse into ashes 
and clinker on the one hand, and into uti- 
lizable heat on the other, only high tem- 
perature furnaces should be allowed. Care 
should be taken to allow no dust to escape 
into the air, and the outside of the works 
should be attractive, and, if possible, sur- 
rounded by some parking. 

Reduction works should be similarly well 
cared for. Any odorous gases that might 
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escape should pass through fire or water, 
and the grounds about the building should 
likewise be attractive 

Where garbage is disposed of by the re 
duction method, it will be necessary to 
have a separate furnace for the rubbish de- 
struction, which cannot be properly dis- 
posed of in any better or more economical 
way than by incineration. 


Estimating the Cost 

When estimating the cost of such works, 
which generally decides the preference be 
tween combined or separate treatment, we 
should include as an essential part also the 
cost of the collection, this 
may sometimes decide the most economical 
method of disposal. 


because cost 
In our comparative 
must 
credits that can be derived 
filling in land, from feeding hogs, 
from the sale of grease and fertilizer and 
from the sale of steam. 

From the brief and somewhat general 
remarks given above, it will be that 
both the sewage and garbage problems of a 


estimates we also consider the 
revenues or 


from 


cost 


seen 


city should be attacked as early as practic 
able and that the attack should be a broad 
and thorough one on account of the finan 
cial results which may follow therefrom 





A Residence Section Planned on Nature’s Lines 


The Laying Out of Roland Park, near Baltimore—A Citizens’ 
Administration Existing Solely for the Care of the Property 


HE Roland Park Company began its 
history in 1891 with one established 
principle, which may be briefly de- 

fined as that of adaptation rather than de- 
struction. The territory of which it be- 
came possessed was one of great natural 
beauty, and its endeavor from the first was 
to enhance this beauty by carefully consid- 
ered design rather than to do it violence 
by unwise constructive methods. It first 
planned a system of roads, which were con- 
formed to the contours of the landscape. 
Many a fine tract has been ruined by the 
employment of the rectangular system, by 
which roads are projected on forced grades 
which destroy the natural formation. The 
Roland Park roads seem to be a part of the 
land rather than to have been artificially 
imposed upon it. 


{ 


The same regard for nature is to be ob- 
served in a hundred details, of which the 
accompanying photographs illustrate a few. 
The sidewalks are, in many cases, elevated 
above the road surface, to cutting 
deep into the hillside. The slope between 
roadway and sidewalk is in such cases usu 
ally planted with shrubbery, which serves 
a double purpose; first, that of protection 
from the wash of rains, and, second, the 


avoid 


pleasing effect of masses of foliage. There 
are considerations, however, which some 


times require so steep.a slope that planting 


would be impossible. Such a slope is fre- 


quently accepted in order to preserve trees 
which would otherwise have to be uprooted 
These steep slopes have, in general, been 
protected by stones roughly laid in the man 
ner termed “rip-rapping.” 


Artistic effect 
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rHE PLANTING OF A SLOPE ON 


l e gaine planting S { 
V h trail the te riis ownw 
troducing hare s, such as ng 
mymus and English ivy, in t te! 
Ss es etweel the stones | x Oo 
treatmen ot siopes ry the S< 
ethods of planting { rip-Ta 
shown in two of the views giver 
N erous «dé “es have een ¢€ ved 
throu ho It Rol nd Park to preserve the 
natural timber One of the illustrations 


shows the method which is resorted to 


whenever it becomes a constructive neces 


sity to fill in around the base of a tree \ 
wall of rough stone laid without mortar is 1n 
such cases built about the tree, holding the 


earth away from the bark and allowing free 
eht and air. Where, on the con 


- } Vt - : . . 
trary, it becomes necessary to cut away the 


' 
access OT ll 


earth from near the base of a tree, the soil 
is supported by constructing a retaining 


wall of masonry or concrete. 

It has also been tl € practice in the rarKn 
to modify the construction of the sidewalks 
wherever necessary to avoid cutting down a 
fine oak, poplar, elm, or any tree of large 


dimensions The sidewalk, in such cases 


INGWOOD ROAD, ROLAND PARK 


° 
is deflected from its regular contour to go 
bout the tree he resulting irregularity 


of outline, if properly treated, becomes an 


ittraction by adding variety to the road 


Spaces of triangular outline are fri 
utly formed in the Park by the intersec 
n of roads These places are invariably 
with shrubbery, which, after sev 
eral years of growth, gives the effect o 
strongly accented mass, observable in the 
yhhutograph. It has also been the practice to 
select for such spaces plants which bear 
fruit or flowers, thus giving a touch of 
color throughout the year. Thunberg’s 
barberry, which is the variety shown in the 
photograph, is a favorite species, and its 
red berries and changing hues in autumn 
give pleasing effects. 
lhe architecture of the Park has been the 
subject of exceedingly careful study, and 
in this connection the city water tower 1s 
instance of what can be done with such 
structure. Water towers are often un 
adorned cylinders of iron, forbidding in 
their uncompromising ugliness. It is only 


1 
t 


necessary to surround them by a properly 
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designed casing to make them objects of 
eauty in the landscape. The variety of 
surface obtained in this instance by the dis- 
tinctive treatment of base, shaft and sum 
mit produces an agreeable impression, 
while the unity of the structure is, never- 
theless, apparent and striking. 


Roads and Sidewalks 


In constructive Roland Park 
presents a continual advance in almost 


methods 


Roads were first 
With 


the advent of the automobile, tar macadam 


The roads which are be 


every character of work. 
constructed of ordinary macadam. 


was substituted. 
ing built in the section now under devel 
opment consist of a concrete base with a 
thin surfacing of bituminous macadam. A 
special feature of these roads is the side 


shallow de 


gutters, which are simply 
pressions in the concrete, making prac- 
the whole roadway available for 
travel. The gutters were formerly built of 


brick or stone, and were frequently of con 


tically 


siderable depth. The present shallow gut 


ters are made possible only by a complete 
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system of underground drainage, by which 
the water is received through gratings 
placed at frequent intervals, and is con 


ducted away. 

‘wo systems of sewers are established 
everywhere throughout the Park, one for 
storm and surface water, the other tor 
house drainage. For the house drainag« 
modern methods of sewage purification are 
in use. In the Guilford addition, the sec 
tion latest developed, Imhof settling tanks 
have been installed, which will, if neces 
sary, be supplemented by sprinkling 
Storm-water drains are built of terra cotta 
pipes for the smaller sizes and of concrete 
for the larger, the latter being brick-lined 
where it seems necessary. 

Electric wires in the latest developed sec 
tion have been carried in underground con 
duits through the streets and to the 
teriors of all blocks, where they are to be 
carried along the rear of the lots on short 
poles of concrete, from which the houss 
connections will be made. 

In sidewalk construction improved meth 
Formerly a be 


ods have been introduced. 
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lights It is by the 

sideration yt minor 

tails such as these that the . 
general artistic effect 


enhanced 


A Citizens’ Administration 
The government of tl 
larger part ot Rola 


| ~¢ 


Park is to-day conducte 


~ accenemaae —— - 


by its citizens on the 
own. behalf lor 

years after its establisl 
ment the public intere 
of the Park were adm 
istered by Che Rol 
Park Company Fores¢ 
ing that it was necess 
to the success of the e1 
terprise to provide a fu 
for the upkeep of the : 
property, the company, as £ 
it sold the land, inserte« 
in each deed a provisio1 
granting it the right 
collect annually from th 
owner an amount propo! 
tionate to the extent 
his holding, the total su 
thus arising from the a 
sessments on all the lots t 
be applied to repairil 


and lighting the roads 


collecting parbage 
ig] rok« tone or brick was ishes, maintaining the sewerage syste! 
h receive er of concrete with a nstructed by the company, and to other 
surt oOating ‘ ent Sidewalks s necessary expenses ofa public nature 
hower dull gray finish not partic [he company continued in its capacity 
leasing r or texture, and wer f administrator until, by the sale of lot 
S easant h for walking Phe ts own holdings in the three earliest devel 
est sidew nerete through oped sections of the Park, known as Plat 
are so treated as to expose the 2 and 3, had been reduced to such a point 
ed colors of tl eravel or broken stone that they constituted only a small proportion 
lhe slight roughness of the finished surface of the total area. The predominant inter 
des a ce ‘ ire Satis! tor toot est ha Ing thus passed to the prope rty owl 
ing ers, the company believed that it would be 
In the sections of the Park most recent! est for the community to take care of its 
developed the waiting stations placed at fre own public concerns, and that the assum; 
uent intervals along the trollev lines ar tion of this responsibility would tend to de , 
feature worthy of notice These are at velop public spirit and a broader citizer 
tractive structures of brick or concrete d« ship It, therefore, proposed to the resi 
signed with great care id are much ap dents of Plats 1, 2 and 3 to turn over to : 
preciated for the shelter which they offer them collectively all its rights, powers, proy . 
in inclement weather Special study has erties and franchises in these sections, to be 
lso been given in the new sections to the administered by them thereafter for their 
design of street signs, lamp posts and lamps own use and benefit. After much debate, 


: 

















scheme of organization 
is adopted and the trans 
tion accomplished. 

\ body known as the 
Roads and Maintenance 
orporation was formed 

1909, to which The Ro 

nd Park Company 
eeded the roads and 
nes, the sewerage Sys 
m, and all its powers as 
n administrative body as 
xpressed in the covenants 
ncorporated in the sepa- 
rate deeds. hese powers 
include, in addition to the 
right to collect the main- 
tenance tax, the right to 
enforce restrictions de- 
signed for the protection 
of the property. They 
rohibit things specified 
as nuisances on any lot, 
also the creation of any 
wilding for other than 
residence purposes, and 
require the approval of all 
uuilding plans before con- 
struction is begun. 

lhe Roland Park Roads 
and Maintenance Corpor- 
ation has a capital stock 
1f $100, consisting of 20 
shares of $5 each, and an 


lministrative board of 12 
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rectors. hosen ist be residents 
Of the 20 shares of capital stock, the R« The nine directors of 
nd Park Civic League, an incorporated Maintenance Corporatiotr 
issociation of the citizens of Roland Park Civic League, together witl 
nd a circumscribed adjacent district, holds y the Roland Park 
15 shares, or three-quarters of the entiré the governmental boar 
ssue, and elects nine of the twelve cire the yublic affairs of { 
tors, thus maintaining a controlling inte1 Park embraced in Plats 
est lo represent its own remaining inter Board collects the mainte1 
est, The Roland Park Company retains five rects its expenditure 
shares and elects three directors ntendent, who maintains 
[he membership of the Civic League is f laborers tor the care 
open to all persons of both sexes who ar tem, the repairing at 
residents of Roland Park and a district ha nd lanes, the trimming of 
ng definite boundaries immediately sut lawns, the remo 
rounding it. Only those persons, however: sh, and other miscellane 
who are members of the three older sections Board confers annu 


of the Park, known as Plats 1, 2 and 3, have 


a voice in the annual election of the Roads _ the 
and Maintenance Corporation, which takes _ the) 
place at the regular meeting of the Leagu: the P 


in January of each year. Allofthe directors — ture 
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PROTECTING A SLOPE BY RIP-RAPPING” 


I king t Edgev R 1, Roland Park 
tions the maintenance tax It als asses rectors, which is directly responsible to the 
on all plans for the erection of new uld itizens No questions enter into the sel 
es or for alterations or additions to ex tion of the members of the Board except 
isting structures, and decides al 1estions to energy and capacity \ maximum of 
lv Way re lated to the up yu] ng ot the emciency 1S Sé€ cured hy the app yntment ot 
ropertv or the enforcement of the pro superintendent who has no ends to serve 
tective restrictions other than to prove satisfactory to the 
lhe Roland Park Company still directs Board [he administration exists sole] : 
the administration of the portion ol the for the care of the property ' 


m1 
QD 


Park not included in Plats I, 2 and 3 Every resident who has sufficient inter 
The citizens iministration existing 1 est to join the Civic League has a voice 
the Park is an excellent illustration of on the selection of directdérs No exception is 


eo 


form of commission government Au made on account of sex, and, therefore. 
Boar Di Roland Park woman $uffrage is in actio1 


thority is central ed in the 
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Progressive Charters for Ohio Cities 
By H. S. Gilbertson 


Executive Secretary, The National Short Ballot Organization 


NTIL within recent months one would 
hardly have included Ohio in the list 
of ultra progressive states. One 

would have been inclined to think of it 
rather as a paradise of standpat politicians. 
Within less than a year Ohio has become 
one of the leading experimental stations in 
progressive government—all as a result of 
the constitutional convention of last year, 
whose work the people ratified almost in its 
entirety in September. 

Most notable in its immediate effects is 
the amendment providing for municipal 
home rule, under which any city may frame 
and adopt its own charter and henceforth 
be free from the interference of the legisla 
ture in its local affairs. The minute the 
Ohio cities became free, that minute they 
became progressive. 

Take, for instance, the Cleveland charter 
which was adopted by a vote of two to one 
on July 1. 
so far as to adopt the commission form in 
this, the sixth city in the United States, but 
scarcely any of the important instruments 
of progressive city government was over 
looked by them. The new charter includes 
the initiative, referendum and recall, the 
short ballot and non-partisan elections with 
the preferential ballot. On the whole, Cleve- 
land is in a fair way of having realized a 
far-sighted program of Mayor Tom John 
son. The city will be governed by a mayor 
and a council of twenty-six from as many 
wards, who will be the only elective officers 
Their terms of office will be two years. In 
the matter of franchises, the charter safe- 
guards the interests of the city in its high- 
ways by providing that the city at any time 
may purchase the property of the city at 
a price fixed in the franchise ordinance or 
in the manner provided in the ordinance or 
by condemnation. 


The commissioners did not go 


+ + 
But other important Ohio cities have out 
stripped Cleveland in the adoption of cer 
tain new municipal ideas. Perhaps the 
most significant and distinctive feature of 
the Ohio municipal situation is the popu 
larity of the city-manager plan. In the 


last issue of THE AMERICAN City an ac- 
count was given of the charter campaign 
in Dayton and the election of the indepen- 
dent ticket which was pledged to the so 
called “conimission manager” form of go\ 
ernment. Since that time the charter com 
mission has completed its work and sub 
mitted its draft to the people for their adop 
tion or rejection on August 12. The system 
laid down in the original Lockport plan, 
described in this magazine some two years 


lhe 


council will consist of five members chosen 


ago, has been carried out consistently. 


at large and will select the manager, who 
need not be at the time of his appointment 
a resident of the city. Through the power 
of appointment and removal and otherwise, 
this executive will have entire control over 
the administrative departments, except the 
municipal courts and the school 
which are still deemed to be 
regulation. 

The board under the 
Dayton charter will not be a distinct select- 
ing body, but will be an employment agency 


system, 
under state 


civil service new 


for securing persons having the necessary 
requirements for appointment. The 
ager will select his subordinates from the 


entire 


man 


eligible list, in accordance with 


grades of service established by the board 
It is expected that in this way equal service 
will meet with equal pay in all 
of the city government. 
managerial freedom in employment has, un- 
fortunately, not been carried to its logical 
conclusion, by allowing equal freedom 


branches 
Vhis theory ot 


n 
dismissal. Any suspended employee may 
appeal his case to the civil service board, 
and dismissals must be for proven cause. 
However, this feature can be readily 
amended. 

Notable among the 
charter are those governing the financial 
procedure of the city. A fundamental plan 
outlining a detailed system of accounting 


provisions of the 


has been secured by requiring that 
- ny 


“accounting procedures shall be devised and 
maintained for the city adequate to record in 
detail all transactions affecting the acquisition, 
custodianship and disposition of values.” 


[121] 
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A corollary clause, but the one upon which 
the preceding depends for its interpretation, 
reads in part as follows: 

“The commission shall cause a continuous 
audit to be made ...... , such statements 
shall include a general balance sheet exhibit 
ing the assets and liabilit'es of the city, sup- 
ported by departmental schedules, and sched- 
ules for each utility publicly owned or oper- 
ated; summaries of income and expenditure 
supported by detailed schedules, and also com- 
parisons with the last previous 
year 

The budget estimates of the various de- 
partments are to be submitted by the man- 
ager and must provide a uniform classifica- 
tion for the main functional divisions of 
each department. In addition, detailed in- 
formation is given regarding the expendi 
tures for corresponding items during the 
past two years, expenditures of the present 
year, supplies on hand, increases and de 
creases, and the official recommendations. 
Public hearings are provided before the 
budget estimate can be enacted into law. 

To prevent a recurrence of existing con- 
ditions whereby a deficit in operating ex- 
penses has been annually incurred, it is re- 
quired that no appropriation shall ever be 
made to exceed the anticipated income, An 
original provision in this connection is one 
providing that all moneys anticipated to 
come into the treasury from various sources 
shall be considered to be in the treasury to 
the credit of the respective funds. This 
will obviate a common difficulty met in mu- 
nicipal finance—the presence of more than 
ample money to the credit of certain funds, 
while legitimate charges and pay rolls 
against other appropriations go unliqui- 
dated because of temporary financial strin- 
gency. 

Central purchasing and standardization of 
supplies is provided for, as well as adequate 
procedure for public improvements by as- 
sessments, municipal ownership, regulation 
of utilities and many other administrative 
features.* 

+ + 

Youngstown's proposed charter follows 
the Lockport plan even more closely than 
that of Dayton. One unfortunate provision, 
inserted apparently to meet possible local 
opposition, provides that the general direc- 
tor (city manager) must at the time of his 
appointment have been a_ resident of 


* Copies of the complete charter mav he had gratis 
from the Dayton Bureau of Municipal Research. 
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Youngstown for a period of five years. 
The residence requirement certainly limits 
its field of choice and tends to impair what 
may prove to be of the greatest benefit to 
be derived from the city-manager move 
ment—i. e., the development of a new pro 
fession of city management. The Youngs 
town charter also provides for preferential 
voting. 

The Elyria charter will be voted on July 
15. This deviates in one detail slightly from 
the original Lockport plan, but in a direc- 
tion which is altogether logical and defen- 
sible; the Council, in addition to appointing 
the Director of Public Affairs (city man- 
ager), will “also appoint the Director of 
Law, who will act as legal counsellor of 
the city; the Director of Finance, who will 
serve as Treasurer and chief accounting 
officer, and the Clerk.” These officers bear 
a very close advisory and subordinate rela- 
tionship to the Council, and with the Direc- 
tor of Public Affairs may be said to form 
an administrative board under the control 
of the responsible elective body, not alto- 
gether unlike the Magistrat in German 
cities. 

The Springfield commission is committed 
to the city-manager form, and it is probable 
that the commission in Amherst will take 
similar action. The body elected in Irontog 
at the present writing has not come to a de- 
cision on the form of government. 

Akron, Canton, Salem, Middletown, and 
probably Columbus, will follow orthodox 
commission government lines. Cincinnati 
is less concerned over the form of govern- 
ment than over the question of municipal 
ownership of street railways. The latter 
issue is represented by Rev. Herbert 5. 
Bigelow, President of the Constitutional 
Convention of last year, who is now organ- 
izing, or attempting to organize, the labor 
vote of the city in support of his proposi- 
tion. In Toledo the question of charter re- 
vision is held in abeyance for the present. 

In addition to the rights acquired under 
the constitution to frame and adopt their 
own charters, Ohio cities also have the 
privilege of adopting by referendum any 
one of the three simplified forms of govern- 
ment set forth in an act passed at the last 
session of the Legislature. These three 
forms are the Federal Plan, the Commission 
Plan and the City-Manager Plan. Thus far 
no city appears to have thought seriously of 
taking advantage of this law. It is possible, 











however, that the example of the larger 
cities will influence the smaller communi- 
ties to their local charter situation 
by the simpler method of adopting this 
act, although, of general law 
always has the limitations characteristic 
ready-made suit of 


solve 


course, a 


of a clothes as 
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with custom-made 


For the moment, at least, 


compared garments 


Ohio leads the 


government move 


nation in the municipal 
ment. 
similar achievement 


Those states which would aspire to 
must look first of all to 
the home rule proposition. It is the first 
step toward freedom. 





Commission Government for all Third-Class 
Cities of Pennsylvania 


By A. M. Fuller, Meadville, Pa. 


N the first of December next the com- 
mission form of government will be 
inaugurated in every third-class 

city of Pennsylvania. The new act provid- 
ing this important change received Gover- 
nor Tener’s signature on June 27. 

rhe limited-council form of city govern- 
ment was first considered in Pennsylvania 
in 1g08. At that time there were but twelve 
cities in the United States operating under 
the new form of government. In 1909 the 
subject favorably by the 
Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh, and 
in 1910 the third-class cities of the state, 
at a convention held at Williamsport, 
formed a permanent organization called the 
\llied Civic Penn- 
sylvania the cities are divided into three 
Philadelphia, first class; Pittsburgh 
and Scranton, second class; and twenty- 


was considered 


Bodies Committee. In 
classes: 


three cities of less than 100,000 population 
constitute the third class. 

In 1911 bills were presented to the Legis- 
lature providing for the commission form 
of government for the cities of the second 
and third classes. The Legislature declined 
to pass these measures, but, owing to the 
great pressure brought to bear upon it by 
the cities of the second class, the most es- 
sential feature of the new form of govern 
ment—the limited council—was granted the 
cities of the second class, Pittsburgh and 
Scranton. 

The cities of the third class, largely 
through their civic organizations acting un- 
der the direction of the Allied Civic 
Committee, have continued the effort to 


Sodies 


secure the limited-council form of govern 


5 


ment and presented to the Legislature ot 
1913 a bill known as Clark Bill 13, which 
not only a_ limited 
other features of value 
usually included in what is known as com 


provides council but 


many which are 
mission government. This measure passed 
the Senate and House with only four dis 
senting votes, and, as above mentioned, has 


since been approved by the Governor 


The Constitution of Pennsylvania pro 
hibits special legislation: hence it was not 
vossible to render the act optional, but 

i 


to make it compulsory in all 
the cities of the third class 
sentiment in 


form of 


necessary ( 
Fortunately the 
favor of the adoption of the 


new government is, with few ex- 


ceptions, most favorable. 


Provisions of the Act 

In brief, the act provides for the elec- 
tion at large, on a non-partisan ballot, of a 
for a term of 
councilmen for a term of two years. F 
member of the council, including the mayor, 
is given the right to vote on all questions 
coming before the council, but the 
has no right to veto such acts as shall have 
the affirmative [ 
majority of the members of the council. 
The controller is to be elected by the people 
term of f the 
solicitor, city engineer, city treasurer, city 


mayor four vears and tour 


mayor 


been passed by vote of a 


for a four years, while city 


assessor and city clerk.are appointed by the 
council to serve for a term of two years. 
lhe city assessor will act under the direc 


tion of the council, and the council will 
serve as the board of revision. 
The act provides that the salary of the 
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mayor of each city of the third class shall 
not be less than $500 nor more than $3,500 
per year and shall be fixed by ordinance. 
For the first term of any mayor elected un- 
der the provisions of the act, and until 
thereafter changed by ordinance, the sal- 
ary shall be, in cities having a population 
of 15,000 or under, $500; from 
30,000 inhabitants, $1,200; from 30,0c0 to 
50,000 inhabitants, $2,500; from 
70,000 inhabitants, over 70,000 in- 
habitants, $3,500 per annum. The first 
council elected under the provisions of the 
act shall by ordinance fix the salary to be 
paid to the mayor in said cities for suc- 


15,000 t9 


50,000 to 
» 


93,000 ; 


ceeding terms, and the amount of compen- 
sation for the mayor shall not be increased 
or diminished during the term of office for 
which he shall be elected. Succeeding coun 
cils may change the amount of such com 
pensation. 

The act provides that the salaries of 
councilmen shall not be less than $250 nor 
more than $3,000 per year; that for the first 
term of councilmen elected under the pro 
vision of the act the salary of each coun- 
cilman shall be as follows: In cities of 15,- 
and 
30,000 inhabitants, $750; 30,000 to 50,000, 
$2,000 ; 50,000 to 70,000, $2,500; over 70,000, 


000 or under, $300; between 15,000 


> 


93,000 per annum. 

This rather peculiar provision for salaries 
is made necessary in order to render the act 
constitutional. It has this advantage, how 
ever, that the flexibility of the plan will 
enable the cities of the third class to adopt 
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the City-Manager or Business-Manager 
plan of city government, if they so desire, 
and add but little to the cost of adminis 
tration. The initiative and referendum are 
included on the basis of 20 per cent of the 
vote at the preceding election for mayor. 
The recall and civil service features of the 
usual form of commission government have 
been omitted. 

The new act is of special interest to the 
forty-two boroughs of the state having a 
population of over 10,000. Owing to the 
present unwieldy form of third-class city 
government, these boroughs have declined 
to become cities. Under the new form of 
government many of the boroughs will be- 
come cities of the third class. The new 
law is, therefore, of interest to more than 
sixty cities of Pennsylvania. 


An Act Affecting Forty-Two Boroughs 

By the terms of another act, approved 
July 8, prompt adoption of the new form of 
government is made possible for the forty 
two boroughs of the state having a popula 
tion of over 10,000, By resolution of the 
council or corporate authorities of any such 
borough, or by petition of one hundred 
qualified electors, an election shall be called 
within fifteen days on the question | of 
whether the third-class city form of gov- 
ernment shall be adopted. The provisions 
of this act also apply to any two or more 
contiguous boroughs situate within the 
same county and having together a popu 
lation of at least 10,000. 





Home Rule 


lo the Editor of THe AMERICAN City: 
The new tax law for the second-class cit- 
ies of Pennsylvania, referred to in your 
July number, is a striking indication of the 
present trend of thought in the direction 
of taxation reform. But may I suggest 
that our legislatures and constitutional con- 
ventions have as yet scarcely begun to give 
to municipalities a proper measure of home 
rule in taxation? If, as is generally con- 
ceded, a city ought to be allowed to spend 
its local funds as it chooses within its cor- 
porate limits, is it not equally fundamental 


in Taxation 


that the city have the right to raise such 
funds by any method of taxation which its 
citizens may prefer? 

Perhaps the most persistent argument 
against home rule in taxation is the fear 
that it might make easier, by and by, the 
adoption of the single tax, when people be- 
come ready for it. To anyone familiar with 
conditions in western Canada, this possi- 
bility has no great terrors. It certainly did 
not frighten off the 300,000 Americans who 
during the last three years have gone into 
the western provinces of Canada to live. 
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On this subject there is much worth study- 
ing in an address delivered a few weeks ago 
by W. G, Eggleston before the City Club of 
Los Angeles, Cal. Mr. Eggleston speaks 
from first-hand knowledge, for he recently 
spent two months in British Columbia, Al- 


berta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, looking 
into their system of taxation and other mat- 
ters. On the subject of home rule in tax 


ation he says: 


“All four of the western provinces of Can 
ada, into which those more than 300,000 
Americans have gone, have home rule in tax- 
ation, or else they have the result of it. In 
one province (Alberta) which was organized 
in 1905, home rule in taxation was the rule for 
every municipality until a year ago last Feb- 
ruary. One municipality after another had 
exempted improvements from taxation. Every 
municipality was prohibited from taxing per- 
sonal property for any purpose, and the prov- 
ince itself does not tax personal property. A 
year ago in February, with three cities left 
taxing improvements, and four towns, the 
legislature of Alberta passed a general law 
putting into effect the land-value tax—or the 
single tax, as some call it—all ovex that prov 
ince with the exception of the three cities and 
the four towns that have special charters from 
the Legislature. These were ordered to come 
to a land value basis within five years, and 
since that time two of the three cities have 
voluntarily come under the new law, and | 
believe all of the four towns have. 

“In Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, every municipality has home rule 
taxation to this extent: It may not tax per- 
sonal property of any kind for any purpose: 
it may tax improvements on a valuation of 
fifty per cent for all purposes, or for one or 
two or more purposes. It may tax improve- 
ments in any lower valuation than fifty per 
cent, or it may abolish the taxes on improve- 
ments altogether and leave nothing except the 
tax upon the value of the land. 

“More than half the municipatities in Brit- 
ish Columbia, all of them in Alberta except 
one, 187 municipalities in Saskatchewan and 
all the farming communities in Manitoba have 
the land taxation system.” 


Your readers may be interested in a 
home rule tax bill which I have had the 
honor to introduce in the last two sessions 
of the New Jersey legislature. The effect 
of this bill, if enacted into law, would be to 
give to every municipality in New Jersey 
the option to hold an election whenever five 
per cent of the voters petitioned for it, at 
which the question to be voted on would 
be as to whether or not, in that community, 
the local authorities should thereafter raise 
the local revenues by excluding personal 
property and improvements upon land from 


taxation. 
kinds of 


Under the terms of the bill all 
property would continue to be 
listed and assessed at its true value as at 
present, whether the people voted for the 
new system or not, but when the majority 
of the people decided that they wanted to 
try the system that has made the northwest- 
ern Canadian municipalities so prosperous, 
the strictly local revenues would thereafter 
be raised by taxes levied upon land values 
only. A provision of the bill, however, was 
that the exemption, if granted, should go 
into effect gradually during a period of 
five years, 20 per cent of the assessed valuc 
to be exempt the first year and a similar 
proportion to be exempt each succeeding 
year until all personal property and im- 
provements on land were entirely exempt 
from taxation. The bill provided that the 
vote was to be taken at a general election 
to be held not earlier than ninety days after 
the filing of the petition. In the meantime 
persons opposed to or in favor of the adop 
tion of the exemption proposals should be 
permitted to file with the municipal clerk 
arguments for or against the exemptions 
The clerk would print in pamphlet form an 
argument (not exceeding three thousand 
words in length) filed by the petitioners in 
favor of the adoption of the proposal, as 
well as an argument of similar length (to 
be selected by him from those filed) in oppo- 
sition, and this publicity pamphlet was to 
be supplied, at public expense, to the voters 
of the municipality. 

The home rule tax bill will be again in- 
troduced at the next regular session of the 
New Jersey Legislature, and will probably 
meet with greater favor then than in the 
past. Mayor Mark Fagan, the head of 
the new Commission Government of Jersey 
City, in taking office recently issued a pub- 
lic statement of his belief that Jersey City 
and other municipalities should have the 
right to exempt factory buildings and ma 
chiflery and other improvements upon land, 
as well as personal property from taxation. 
Edmund B. Osborne, a well-to-do manu- 
facturer, who has announced himself as a 
candidate for Governor on the Progressive 
ticket, has published a similar declaration, 
and there is evidence that the taxation 
question is going to be kept to the forefront 
of New Jersey politics. 

CHartes O'Connor HENNESSY. 


Haworth, N. J., July 19, 1913. 
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The Playground Attendance and the Play- 
ground Director 


What a Supervised Playground Can Do for its Neighborhood 
How to Find Out What its Actual Service Is 


By Henry S. 


© those who have not thought much 
about it, it appears that the play 
movement has grown out of the in- 
creasing congestion of our cities, and that 
the one thing needful is to restore to the 
children a place where they can _ play. 
However, experience amd even the simplest 
observation of actual conditions disprove 
this view. Vacant lots in the city are 
seldom much used by the children. If 
anyone who is interested will keep a record 
of the attendance on any good-sized va 
cant plot, | think he will find that less 
than one per cent of the children in the 
neighborhood are there on an average. It 
will be used by the older boys to play base- 
ball in the spring and football in the fall, 
but it will not be used much by the little 
children, and scarcely at all by the girls. 
It will be found also, as a rule, that the 
presence of vacant squares in the neighbor- 
hood of playgrounds makes very little dif- 
ference in the attendance there. At the 
time I was a general director of play 
grounds in New York City we had a play- 
ground at 102d Street which lay next to 
a vacant plot of equal size. There would 
usually be two hundred or three hundred 
children on the playground. There would 
seldom be more than four or five on the va- 
cant plot. The second year that I was su 
pervisor in Washington we purchased a 
field that lay on the extreme outer edge of 
the city. There were five hundred acres 
of accessible vacant land lying right around 
it. There would usually be two hundred 
or three hundred children on the play- 
ground each afternoon. There would sel- 
dom be any children in sight on the vacant 
land. The vacant lot in the city does not 
have the appeal of the country meadow, 
with its brooks and trees and flowers. The 
playground that is a mere vacant space 
fails, because the children do not come. 


Curtis, Ph. D. 


Directing the Play 

here are many also who believe that 
what the children want is to be left to play 
by themselves, and one not infrequently 
hears the expression “unbossed play” used 
with approval. Certainly play ought not to 
be bossed, but play that is organized is 
always much more attractive to children 
than play that is unorganized. The great 
difficulty in the beginning at all playgrounds 
is to get the children to carry on the games 
by themselves. The director will start a 
game and the children will fall in and play 
with her. It is necessary to have a num- 
ber of games going at once in order to use 
the space economically in a congested play- 
ground; but as soon as the director falls 
out of one game to organize another, the 
children are apt to leave the first game and 
join the second, 

During the first year that the playgrounds 
were maintained in Harrisburg, Pa., they 
were kept open with no one in charge. The 
authorities finally concluded it was not a 
success. They said, “We will get the best 
young college athlete we can find and send 
him around to organize the games on the 
different grounds.” It worked beautifully. 
He went to the first ground and taught the 
children several games. Then he said to 
them, “Now, children, you stay here. [ 
have to go to the next playground.” He 
went on to the next playground, and the 
children went with him, and here the same 
process was repeated, until he had nearly 
all the children of the city behind him and 
became a regular Pied Piper; and then they 
concluded that this was not a success, and 
put a director in each playground, as they 
ought to have cone in the first place 

We had the same experience in a school 
playground in Washington. The play 
ground was about 80 feet square, and con- 
tained, perhaps, $50 worth of apparatus 
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In the beginning of the summer we put a 
very capable kindergartner in charge, and 
we had an attendance of four hundred 
children in the yard every day. This 
kindergartner went off for her vacation 
about the middle of the summer. We put 
a substitute in her place, and we had two 
hundred children in the same yard. The 
substitute went away a short time before 
the close of the vacation. We kept it open 
in charge of the janitor, and we had an at- 
tendance of fifteen to twenty-five children. 
The difference between fifteen and four 
hundred was purely a difference in organi- 
zation. The first teacher was very attrac- 
tive personally, and much loved by the chil- 
dren. She knew how to keep a whole series 
of things going in the yard at the same 
time. She gave the children what they 
wanted and made it interesting to them. 
| believe the director is nearly always the 
largest single element in securing the at- 
tendance of the children. From season to 
season in the same playground the attend- 
ance serves as a good record of her success, 

In the public school attendance is com- 
pulsory, and it does not, therefore, ex- 
press the opinions of the children as to its 
value. In the playgrounds the attendance 
is voluntary, and it serves, consequently, as 
an excellent index to the feeling of the 
children in regard to it. If it does not give 
them what they want, if it does not appeal 
to them as worth while, they will not come; 
and, consequently, the first requirement 
that is put upon the playground is that it 
must secure the attendance of the children 


Other Elements in the Attendance 


Of course, we must not hold the director 
responsible for the sins of the city fathers. 
Some playgrounds have been located in 
almost impossible positions. It does not 
follow that because there are many people 
in a certain section of the city there are 
also many children. Business sections and 
apartment house neighborhoods are apt to 
have very few. The playground cannot 
produce the children. If there are not 
enough in the neighborhood, the attendance 
at the playground must necessarily be small. 

The selection of playground sites should 
be preceded by a child census, so that they 
may be located where the children are. 
The registration of the schools of the 
neighborhood will always serve as a fair 
index. However, the question is not so 


simple as it looks, as there are apt to be 
sections of the city that do not associate 
with each other. The children will not 
come across much from Irish sections into 
Italian or Jewish sections, as a rule. The 
children of a well-to-do section will not 
come into sections inhabited by working 
people. There are often jfeuds of long 
standing between certain districts of the 
city and others. All of these have to be 
taken into consideration in laying out play- 
grounds, or the attendance will show it. It 
may be best in the end to place a play- 
ground where it will draw from different 
nationalities, so as to prevent the forma- 
tion of an exclusive foreign colony ; but the 
attendance will not be nearly as good at 
first as it would be if it were surrounded by 
a homogeneous people of the same race. 

The equipment is, of course, an element 
in securing the attendance of the children 
on the playground, though its importance is 
usually much exaggerated. With the ex- 
ception of the swimming pool, I doubt if 
the best kind of equipment will ever secure 
attendance for long. However, it does 
serve to bring the children to the play- 
ground in the first place, though their con- 
tinued attendance will depend mostly on the 
director and the organization of the activi- 
ties. ‘ 

One of the very largest elements in se- 
curing the attendance in the summer time 
is shade. The children do not wish to play 
out in the sun in the hot weather, and they 
will not do it. If they cannot get into the 
shade on the playground when the ther- 
mometer nears the hundred mark they will 
seek some place where they can. 

In general, it will be found that the at- 
tendance is not as large on the playgrounds 
in the forenoon as it is in the afternoon— 
in my experience not more than half as 
much—and that it is also much less in the 
early afternoon than it is in the late after- 
noon. In Washington we always kept our 
playgrounds open until dark in the summer, 
and there were always two or three times 
as many children between five o'clock and 
dark as there were at any other time dur- 
ing the day. Where the playgrounds are 
lighted at night, they usually secure the at- 
tendance of the working boys and girls in 
the evening. The evening is the most com- 
fortable time for athletics and all sorts of 
vigorous games in summer, and the play- 
grounds should be kept open whenever pos- 
sible. 
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How Far Do the Children Come to the 
Playgrounds > 


There is no definite single answer to this 
question, of course. The big children will 
come farther than the little children, the 
boys will come farther than the girls. 
Children will come farther in an open sec- 
tion of the city than they will where it is 
much congested with traffic and crowds. 
The playground is a loadstone to the child; 
the other elements taken into consideration, 
the distance that the children come may be 
taken as a pretty accurate measure of its 
attractiveness, and serves as one standard 
for marking its efficiency. 

In the study of the registration of the 
children on the lower East Side which was 
made by the Park and Playground Associa- 
tion of New York City, it was found that 
go per cent of all the children came from 
within one block. In the playgrounds 
farther uptown where the congestion was 
less, it was found that 60 per cent of the 
children still came from within one block. 
In the study of the children attending the 
kindergarten playground of New York it 
was found that practically none of them 
came more than a five-minute walk. In 
the study of the attendance in Chicago, 
where there were all sorts of attractions in 
the way of out-door swimming pools and 
wading pools, etc., and the city was com- 
paratively open, it was found that 79 per 
cent of all the children came from within 
one-quarter of a mile, and that 89 and a 
fraction per cent came from within one 
half-mile. Children will come occasionally 
to a playground as much as two miles away. 
If it is made very attractive, they may even 
come frequently; but they will not come 
every day or probably more than once or 
twice a week. Boys will go a long distance 
to a swimming place in summer or a skat- 
ing place in winter, but the range of the 
other features is much less. 

The playground is essentially a neighbor- 
hood affair; it ought to be. Parents do not 
wish their children to go away into another 
section of the city to attend a playground. 
They are always likely to be set upon and 
maltreated by gangs from the other section. 
It is not safe, morally, for adolescent or 
even younger girls to attend frequently a 
playground at a considerable distance from 
their homes where they will go and come 
through a section of which they or their 
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parents know little. The small children 
cannot safely go far by themselves for fear 
of getting lost. It would appear from this 
that the playground must be in the neigh- 
borhood where the children live. It should 
not be more than half a mile away, and it 
will be much better if it can be within a 
quarter of a mile. 


How Long Do the Children Stay on the 
Playground ? 


Some are always much surprised and dis 
appointed to learn that the children do not 
stay at the playground all the time after 
it is opened, but there is not room enough 
in any of our playgrounds to hold more 
than a tenth of the children if this actually 
took place. If any playground secures an 
average attendance of one-tenth of the chil- 
dren who are living within the half-mile 
radius it is doing much better than most 
playgrounds are doing now. The boy who 
is coming in to play basket-ball for an hour 
three times a week may be getting all the 
exercise he needs and ideals of sportsman- 
ship which will remake all his outside play 
and most of his life, and yet, so far as ap 
pearances go, he may not be at the play- 
ground at all. In this way, with a day of 
8 hours for 6 days a week and an average 
attendance of children each hour, it 
would be possible for 1,600 children to have 
an abundance of good physical exercise and 
yet have the playground seem almost de- 
serted all the time. 

This fact of the comparatively brief stay 
of most children on the playground should 
give a quietus to the argument that organ- 
ized play takes away the initiative of the 
child. Organization gives the child the 
materials with which he can make hundreds 
of new combinations in his outside play. 
The child will always play outside the play- 
grounds as much or more than he does in- 
side it from the very nature of the situa- 
tion and from the impossibility of getting 
on the playgrounds for play if the children 
should actually make up their minds to have 
all their play there 

The first year the playgrounds were open 
in New York we sent out a questionnaire to 
all the directors asking them their opinion 
as to how long the children stayed on the 
playgrounds. They nearly all said that the 
children came in the morning and stayed 
all day. 
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men with tally registers at a number of 
playgrounds and kept the record for a week. 
On one playground where the maximum 
attendance at one time was 800, 4,800 chil- 
dren came in the afternoon. In all of the 
places where we kept record it was more 
than three, and in some cases it was six or 
seven, times the maximum 

Most directors think this is not true 
of their playground, but it is more true than 
they realize. There are always certain 
children who make the playground their 
home, who take part in almost everything, 
and whom the director comes to know well 
Ile is apt to estimate the attendance by 
these children and to overlook the shifting 
population who constitute the rank and file. 
here are many children who come to the 
playground only for special periods and 
activities. They come for the story period, 
or the industrial period, or the folk-danc- 
ing, or the athletics, or basket-ball, or some- 
thing else, and go away as soon as this 
period is over. Probably they do not stay 
over an hour, but it may be quite long 
enough to get what they come for and to 
receive a valuable training. 


Reformation of the Street Play 


Children will probably always play in the 
street as much or more than they do in the 
playground, at least until we have far bet- 
ter and more adequate playgrounds with 


better trained workers than we have at 
present. One of the greatest services that 
the playground has rendered to its com- 
munity has been in giving incentive and 
motives and ideals to the outside play as 
well as the inside play. The playground 
that does not reform the street play of the 
children is doing not more than half of its 
job. What it must really do to serve the 
actual need is to create such an enthusiast 
for good games and for proper methods of 
play that these will go with the child 
through life. 

The child needs play outside the play- 
ground as well as inside it—play that is 
unsupervised as well as play that is super- 
vised. But in order for him to get the 
training that the playground is giving, he 
must play on one of its regular teams and 
compete in some of its athletics. Several 
years ago | wrote to the street commis- 
sioners of all of our largest cities, asking 
them what provision for or recognition of 
the street play was made in their respective 


cities. I had a considerable number of re 
plies, all of which indicated that nothing 
was being done. One commissioner re- 
plied: “Sir: We have not considered put- 
ting our streets to any such use.” This, 
too, in spite of the fact that his city was 
naking no other provision for the play of 
the children, and the function of many of 
the streets as playgrounds was far more im- 
portant than their function as streets. The 
asphalted streets of residence sections will 
always be largely used as playgrounds, and 
it is not well for the street commissioners 
to forget this fact. 


Who Come to the Playgrounds? 

The playground is the most democratic 
place on earth, yet it is not absolutely 
democratic. When I took visitors around 
through the East Side to inspect the play- 
grounds, they would often say: “This is 
all very fine, but where are the poor chil- 
dren? We want to see the playground 
where the poor children come. These chil 
dren are all well dressed. They do not 
look like the children on the streets.” It 
was perfectly true; they did not. Never 
theless, they were much the same children. 
A playground has to set some standard of 
cleanliness and personal appearance. We 
used to have wash basins and towels at 
each playground and scrub the dirty chil- 
dren or send them home to have their 
mothers do it. Consequently, the children 
on the playground were always reasonably 
clean and neat in appearance. They nearly 
all wore shoes. They seemed like a dif- 
ferent genus from the street Arab, though 
often it was only a seeming. 

It is necessary to have some standard in 
these things, for the reason that if the chil- 
dren feel that they are privileged to roll in 
the gutter each morning before they come 
in it will give the playground an evil ap- 
pearance and reputation. The parents who 
come and see it full of dirty and ill-looking 
children decide it is not the place for their 
children. It is necessary to set some stand- 
ard also for the sake of discipline. The 
child who is dirty and ragged tends to live 
down to his appearance. The child who is 
well dressed and clean and feels himself a 
“little gentleman” tends to act the part. 
The result of all this is, that the standard 
that is set by the playground always tends 
to exclude the extremes. If the children 
come in as ragged and dirty as they choose, 
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About Small Public Libraries 


By John Cotton Dana 
Librarian, Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


The Bulding 

ANY ask us advice on how to build 
M and how to manage small public 
libraries. We keep on giving the 
advice, although it is never taken. 

some of it. 
Each town should build its own library. 
A gift from an outsider looks like so 
much clear gain, and several hundred towns 
and cities have taken these gifts on that 
basis of seeming gain. 


Here is 


But a town’s big- 
The best thing in 
for the town—is their interest 


gest asset is its citizens. 
the citizens 
in it. That is real citizenship and is what 
\merican cities are after. 

If a few people bestir themselves, get up 
a library fad, ask for and get money from 
rich outsiders and build a fancy monu- 
mental building, they get on the platform 
at the dedication, perhaps have the honor 
of being trustees thrust upon them, gain 
an enjoyable prominence and feel they have 
done something for their city. 

And there is the library—or rather there 
is the building; for what makes it a library, 
the books and the librarian, are usually 
slow in coming to much—but there is the 
library, not an outgrowth of the city’s in- 
telligence, civic interest or generosity, and 
from the populace at large it gets far less 
sympathy and support than a public library 
needs to make it worth the maintaining. 


Put the Library in the Center of Town 

This advice needs no argument. The 
library is for use, it is for the use of every- 
body, everybody pays to maintain it, so it 
should be equally handy to everybody. To 
be handy it must be near the center. And 
“center” does not mean center of the resi- 
dence district; though mafly a trustee has 
fooled himself into thinking that that is 
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what it does mean. It means in the center 
of the daily movement of the population. 
A public library does not just naturally 
exude sweetness and light. It does not edu 
cate a community by being near its homes. 
It is useful if people go to it and use it. 
It is central for that purpose when it is in 
the daily movement center—and nowhere 
else. The offer of a “nice free lot in the 
residence section” has led to the putting of 
scores of libraries in places where they 
will never pay more than a third of what 
they ought to pay on the investment. 

Gift libraries from outsiders are very apt 
to be attacked with this tendency to remote 
ness. The men who ask for it wish it to 
be “monumental” and in a “sightly” place, 
that it may be free to reflect glory on them- 
selves. 

A large rented room in the center of a 
town can be the home of a far more useful 
institution than can ever be made out of a 
great many, probably even a large majority, 
of the outside-gift buildings, which stand in 
lonely state in off-the-road places in scores 
of our towns already. 


What Kind of Building >? 

What you will get, if you take it as a 
gift from an outsider, is this (and the fash- 
ion in buildings is now so well set that you 
may get the same thing if the town builds 
for itself!) : 

You get a very small. building, fireproof, 
one story, a little dome, two small rooms, a 
place for book cases, and a cellar which the 
architect calls a high basement, containing 
a great deal of dampness, very little light, 
and a small auditorium. 

This building will not be large enough, 
and it will not be adapted to the library you 
will have next year, which will be different 
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from the library you have this year; for all 
libraries are changing in work, scope and 
method every day. 

This is what you will get, no matter how 
you may fight against it. For architects 
have decided on what kind of a building it 
is that looks like a library, and have built 
so many of them all over the country that 
your community and most of your gift trus- 
tees will insist on having it. 

What you should have is, if very small, 
a one-story building, with just as much 
unbroken floor space as you can get for 
your money—no columns, no arches, no 
dome, no filigree, no ornament, save such 
as gently supplements or enhances the lines 
and masses of the exterior. Then buy the 
simplest possible wooden furniture and 
cases, all in small units, set it where you 
need it when you begin work, and move 
in, and add things as the library grows. 

For a larger library you need a plain two- 
story building, with a genuine cellar, not a 
high basement; shun high basements al- 
ways. 

The one-story and the two-story build- 
ings should both fit the community. They 
should not be classic, or romantic, or gothic, 
or anything else but good useful-looking 
buildings, harmonizing with the town they 
are in. Greek temples and Italian palaces 
were not for libraries. One was dark, to 
make it more appropriate for gods and 
priests; the other was dark because the 
common people could have thrown stones 
through its windows if it had many large 
ones, as a library should. Any building that 
partakes of the nature of a Greek temple 
or of an Italian palace is bad for a library, 
and the more it resembles either temple or 
palace the worse off is the library within it. 

Make the two-story building plain—and 
it need not be fireproof—that you may get 
as much floor space as possible. For the 
Same reason, make it as nearly square as the 
architect and the demands of good lighting 
will permit. 

Put the library on the ground floor, the 
study and class rooms on the second. Un- 
less you need a book case in several com- 
pact stories to store your books, get no 
fixed and no metal furniture. Buy good 
furniture and cases of wood, all movable. 
Begin with what you must have; set it 
where you can use it best, and buy more as 
you grow. 
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And the Librarian > 


You should have a librarian who can and 
will run your library, and a set of trustees 
who will see to it that she does it. | say 
“she,” because to-day the best obtainable 
librarians, for small libraries at least, are 
women. The men who get into library 
work and make a success of their calling 
are chiefly those who have a passion for 
the business. They follow it because they 
can't think of anything else as interesting 
and as satisfying to them. Only a few men 
have so strong a liking for work with books 
that it leads them to ignore all other calls or 
opportunities. 

One of the most attractive fields of work 
open to women is librarianship. Naturally 
many women go into it and among them 
some of the cleverest. They compete with 
one another, and so you can more easily 
find a competent woman for your library 
than a competent man. 

Pay enough to get one who can run the 
library, who can help plan the building and 
buy and arrange the furniture, find and en 
gage her assistants and janitor, select and 
nury books, manage the routine, advertise, 
please the public and make the whole thing 
go. 

There are such women, many of them. 
The trustees, having found her, will give 
her the responsibility of running the thing, 
and ask for good results. 

It is quite easy for trustees 
library. 


to spoil a 
The same 
men who, in their own business, long since 
learned to get managers and let them do 
the managing, seem to think that they ought 
nut to do the same with their library. So 
they inspect the broom handles, and ex- 
amine the bookworms, and look wise over 
rows of books, and consult and weigh and 
consider; and meanwhile the person en 
gaged to run the library, being treated as an 
office boy or clerk, acts accordingly, and the 
library does not go. 

In libraries, as in everything else, the 
secret of good management is in letting the 
manager manage. 

For General Library Information write 
American Library Association, 78 East 


It has often been done. 


Washington Street, Chicago, III. 


In General, of Your Library 
Remember always that the public owns 
its public library, and that no useless lum- 
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Cl > more seless than unused books gatherings. (Give the people at least suc! 
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A Rural Campaign Against Tuberculosis 
By Otto F. Bradley 


Assistant Secretary, Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association 


: 
, " > a result of an experiment made in times, except that they both ride on on 
Wisconsin last summer, motorevcles steed, a gasoline steed, and differ from the 
re employed in the Badger State to knight of old in that they are independent 
3. good intage in the crusade against the of the hospitality of castles or monasteries 
! \ (sreat White Plague \ rural campaign for they carry a complete camping equip 
: ij I een put o1 the use of a motor nent, sleeping out of doors and doing their 
’ ! 5 e which is believed to be a unique ven own cooking. a 
Hh ire of its kind lhe work consists of placarding the 
, i l'wo health crusaders, a lecturer and an _ country with health signs and giving talks 
i issistant. work togethe r They would com at creameries, country cross roads and 
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: USING MOTORCYCLES IN A HEALTH CRUSADE 
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assembled. A village is usually chosen for 
an illustrated lecture in the evening. In 
working the surrounding country during 
the day time, the health evangelists adver 
tise the evening lecture. 

Stereopticon views are a feature of this 
talk, which is usually given out of doors. 
rhe stereopticon is operated from the lug- 
gage carrier of the motorcycle, being con 
nected with the gas tank, which also sup 
plies the headlight. 
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The expense of this work is compara 
tively small, since hotel bills are eliminated 
lhe ground can be covered rapidly and no 


time is wasted waiting for trains. As many 


in the country im 


people can be reached 
this manner as by the ordinary lecture tout 
through cities. After the schools open 

the fall, a talk in each rural school will be 
made part of the program. This work can 


be carried on about six months out of the 
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Practical Ideas from the Santa Cruz Civic 
Exhibit 


By Mrs. Jerome B. Thomas, Jr. 


ANTA CRUZ is a summer resort and 
well advertised to people outside, but 
little advertised to her citizens—or 

was so, before the recent exhibit. It was 
in order that her citizens might become 
really acquainted with the city that the ex- 
hibit was planned. The women who were 
interested in the matter wanted everyone 
to know how interesting the work and prob- 
lems of the city departments were, even 
when only half understood. 

The work of planning, arranging and 
carrying out the whole exhibit was done by 
a committee appointed by the civic section 
of the Saturday Afternoon Club, with cer- 
tain members of the city departments, and 
managers of local industries who became 
interested in helping them. The time for 
preparation was short, and it was impos 
sible to employ expert help in making a sur 
vey of social conditions; so it was at first 
decided to have a very simple exhibit, giv 
ing only such information as unskilled ob- 
servers could obtain, and presenting the 
facts as graphically as possible. 

The chairman of the committee wrote to 
THe American City and to the Bureau of 
Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation 
for information and advice as to means of 
getting outside aid and further information. 
The Sage Foundation Bureau sent us an 
outline of possible activities which was 
very helpful and suggestive, and the re- 


sponse from THe AMERICAN City was as 
tonishingly cordial and effective, and, 
through it, from other organizations and 
advertisers who loaned us photographs and 
catalogues. 

In two months, with the aid of local card 
and sign writers, we had prepared the more 
complicated charts for the city depar 
ments, and the school children and th 
women of the committee prepared all the 
charts for the park and playground ro« 
save those loaned by the Playground and 
Recreation Association and others. 

The exhibit was held in the Armory, an‘ 
we, who at first wondered how we could 


fill the great space at our command, soon 


found ourselves saying to people who pro- 
posed new features for display, “No more 
space for anyone!” 

In one room were the exhibits of the dif 
ferent industrial activities which contribute 
most to the prosperity of Santa Cruz, with 
statistics on charts showing the amount o! 
raw material shipped in, the finished prod- 
uct exported, the places to which it goes, 
and the “business” it represents to Santa 
Cruz. There were exhibits from the differ 
ent companies that ship cut flowers and 
bulbs to other parts of California; of citrus 
fruits raised here, with test-tubes showing 
soil analyses from different parts of the 
city; there were samples of cucumbers 
raised here, of fine lettuce and potatoes and 
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berries and apples, and of jellies and cider 
and vinegar made from home-grown fruits. 
With these were charts urging the people 
to develop the possibilities presented by all 
these exhibits. In this room the cement 
companies had men always ready to explain 
the points in their exhibits, and a powder 
company had a most interesting exhibit 
showing the materials used in the manufac- 
ture of its product, and the value of the 
business to Santa Cruz as a possible ship- 
ping point. The Poultry Association's ex- 
cellent exhibit included many photographs 
and charts telling of the growth of its busi- 
ness in Santa Cruz and its possibilities of 
development, 

In the main hall were displayed the ac- 
tivities of the city departments—Health, 
Public Safety, Fire, Police, Water, Light- 
ing, Streets—and here were men to explain 
the use of gas, electric and water meters, the 
way to turn in fire alarms, to call a police- 
man and to choose a milkman. Two model 
dairies had fine exhibits showing what cer- 
tified milk is and why babies should have 
only the purest milk. A fire alarm tele- 


graph company had a most interesting and 
instructive—and popular !—exhibit of mod- 
ern fire alarm box and police signal appa- 


Santa Cruz is in need of additional 
apparatus in these departments, and the 
before the indefatigable demon- 
strators of this system was crowded from 
morning till the closing time at night. 
One of our great helps in preparing the 
exhibit was a book of blue prints of the 
New York exhibit, loaned by a friend, and 
in emulation of the exhibits of the New 
York departments, our own had many in- 
teresting physical exhibits, of old pipe and 
new, water gates, “cut-offs,” sewer connec- 
tions, street-cleaning appliances, weed 
eradicator, meters, old and new plumbing 
and fixtures, leaky pipes and faucets, old 
and new lamps and standards, sanitary 
drinking fountains and paper towels—in 
fact, all the things of interest enthusiastic 
men and women could think of presenting 
to the stockholders in the “municipal cor- 
poration” for their better understanding of 
the way their money is and should be spent, 
and the problems presented in the spending 
of it, as well as their duties in the matter. 
The Public Library had an interesting 
exhibit; the schools, seizing upon the op- 
portunity presented, had an exhibit which 
successfully divided interest with the other 
city departments and filled nearly half the 


ratus. 


space 


big hall. There were demonstrations each 
morning, afternoon and evening, of work 
in the domestic science, manual training 
and domestic art departments, and the most 
popular part of the programs was the folk 
dancing, given to illustrate the need of such 
activities in our schools, and the opportuni- 
ties for physical development they pre- 
sented. 

The Protestant churches of the city pre- 
sented, by means of charts and a daily 
demonstration of the methods used in pri- 
mary instruction in the Sunday schools, the 
work they are doing and trying to do in 
the city and their contribution to larger 
activities. The Catholic Church exhibited 
some of the work of the parochial school 
and some photographs and charts telling of 
work and development in Santa Cruz. The 
Y. M. C. A. and the W. C. T. U. and the 
Woman's Exchange all showed their work 
and plans and needs for the future in rela- 
tion to the social development of this city, 
and literature and conversation and charts 
called attention to the advantages of parent- 
teacher clubs connected with the schools. 

The park and playground exhibit and 
the housing exhibit were in a room to- 
gether, which was full most of the 
time with people eagerly listening to the 
enthusiastic ladies in charge, who talked 
for four days about the advantages to all 
communities in general, and to ours in par- 
ticular, of beautiful parks and spacious 
playgrounds and attractive homes. Em- 
phasis was placed here upon the need for 
developing the beauty and usefulness of our 
wonderful de Laveaga Park, 600 acres of 
fine forest and foothills overlooking the sea, 
a gift to the city from Senor de Laveaga. 

There was also an exhibit of the work of 
artists in Santa Cruz and its neighborhood. 
The Wireless Association, young men of 
the city, showed the work of that associa- 
tion in making wireless appliances, and 
demonstrated their use. There were pav- 
ing materials from the Santa Cruz mines 
and drainage tiles for use in a country 
where rain or overflowing streams are apt 
to undermine hillsides. 

The exhibit was open four days, from 
ten in the morning until ten at night, and the 
turnstiles at the door, which did not by any 
means register everyone who entered the 
building, registered 16,721 when it was 
locked Saturday night. We believe that 
Santa Cruz is the first city on this coast to 
have an exhibit of this kind, and we feel 
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that to have entered upon such an enter- 
prise with unskilled leaders and to make it 
a success, as it undoubtedly was, has been a 
big accomplishment for a city of 12,000 in- 
habitants, for it was the city which made 
the success. This sort of thing has to have 
the whole community behind it or it cannot 
succeed. 


Definite Suggestions for Those Planning 
Similar Exhibits 

There are several conclusions reached 
by the committee which may be of help to 
others wishing to do similar work. 

First, be sure you know just what you 
want to do and then explain it carefully to 
everyone you wish to have help you. 

Then have in hand from the beginning 
enough money to cover the absolutely es 
sential expenses. How much it will be will 
depend upon what you are going to do and 
what your assistants will do for you with- 
out charge. In our case an experienced 
and public-spirited show-card writer do- 
nated a large proportion of his time and 
ability, thus making the expense of our 
charts ridiculously small. Your charts will 
be your largest item, I should say. 

To amateurs the importance of accuracy 
in the statement of facts should be made 
particularly plain. Do not have charts the 
truth of which can be questioned. 

Have as many physical exhibits as pos- 
sible. They attract attention and drive 
home the facts you wish to emphasize. 

Appeal to everyone in the community. 
You must have something which will 
awaken interest in all your citizens. 

Be absolutely non-partisan in your deal- 
ings with exhibitors and facts. 

Be ready to work all day and half the 
night if necessary, till the thing is done. 

Have all exhibitors clearly understand 
where responsibility will be placed for loss 
or breakage, or expense in transportation 
and installation of exhibits. We had cards 
signed by exhibitors on which the agree- 
ment as to these points was clearly stated. 

Get as many people as possible to work, 
but have your directing committees small 
and efficient and place the entire responsi- 
bility for the success of their departments 
on them. 

Have all your correspondence in the 
name of one officer, if possible. This 
avoids confusion and misunderstanding. 

Keep a perfectly accurate account of all 
expenses and receipts. 
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Use a standard material and size for 
charts; it is the cheapest way. We used 
22 x 28 six-ply railroad bristol for most oi 
the charts, and 30 x 40 white map board for 
the larger ones. Some of the lettering was 
done with gummed letters, but most of it 
was done by a good show-card writer, as | 
have said. 

Pay your bills as promptly as possible ! 

It is a wise plan to make two lists of all 
photographs borrowed, and check them off 
as they are turned in afterwards. Have 
as many photographs as possible. Local 
photographers will be glad to help in this 
part of the work. 

Enlist the services of your motion pic- 
ture men. Ours helped in advertising and 
gave programs in the different motion pic- 
ture houses of municipal slides and films 
applying to the conditions here. A large 
manufacturer loaned us a very fine set of 
slides illustrating park and playground and 
garden work, and they were shown in one 
of the motion picture theaters every even 
ing during the exhibit. 

The necessity of advertising the exhibit 
beforehand in every possible way is impor- 
tant. Our local newspapers gave us splen 
did help in this part of the work, and the 
transportation company helped by hanging 
cards in the cars. 

We planned programs for afternoon and 
evening each day, in which were addresses 
or short talks by city officials and others 
about city affairs. The speaking had to be 
abandoned because we found that the 
speakers could not be heard above the noise 
of the moving crowd on the outskirts of 
those standing about the space roped off 
for the exercises. It is really necessary to 
have the speaking in a separate hall. Tolk 
dancing, athletic exercises, music, drills, 
etc., are popular and attractive, and do not 
have to be conducted in quiet places. 

Make your general charts as striking as 
you can. One of the most popular ones we 
had showed a large hand with pointed fin 
ger which seemed to be directed at each 
reader and called attention to the fact that 
“the success of Santa Cruz depends upon 
YOUR public spirit.” 

The results of the exhibit are already 
apparent in the appointment of a physical 
director of the girls’ athletics in the schools, 
the organization of parent-teacher circles 
in the school districts, increased interest in 
city affairs in many sections, and other less 
tangible things. 

















The editors are glad to receive photographs and data for possible use in this department from municipal 
ficials, water works superintendents, consulting engineers, manufacturers or others having interesting 
imformation on water supply subjects 


Basic Principles of Ground Water Collection* 
By Charles B. Burdick 


Consulting Engineer 


the present time about one-fourtl 
ot our ities exceeding 25,000 popu 
itiol re supplied with ground 
vater, and probably a somewhat greater 


portion of the smaller cities and villages 


are supplied from this source Although 
great in number, but few supplies are large 
in the amount of water developed, Brooklvn 
le ling with 30,000,000 gallon develop 
ent hree or four plants produce 10 
000,000 to 15,000,000 gallons daily upon the 
verage; about a dozen pump from 5,000, 
000 tO 10,000,000, and 40 to 50 produce 
1,500,000 to 5,000,000 each. Although no 


late statistics are available, no doubt the 
number of smaller towns and villages thus 
supplied 1s very large, for small supplies 


are cl eaply cle veloped over a large part of 
the United States 

With but few exceptions the large sup- 
plies have grown from small beginnings as 
the possibilities of the local situations have 
been demonstrated through experience. In 
robably the great majority of cases the 
reasons for adequacy or inadequacy are but 
imperfectly understood, resulting often in 
disappointments in the yield from exten- 
sions, and expenditures that could have 
been better directed with fuller knowledge 
of the general principles involved and the 
limitations of the local situation. 

Most of the cities already supplied are 
growing rapidly, and many have approached 
that stage of development where additional 
wells do not seem to adequately meet re 


quirements; where it seems wise to stop and 


i 


the An n Water Works Association, at Minne 


} 


consider whether further development lot 


the lines of the past 1S wise, whether 
further expenditures will be permanent! 
ful, or whether a radical change in th 
ource of supply is not warranted in thi 
ght of probable future growth 


usel 


hese sources, being invisible, are less 
easily comprehénded than surface wate 
supplies and more difficult of measurement 
but with fundamental principles well 
mind, coupled with a fair definition of the 
underground situation, measurements *an 
estimates become possib le suff iciently accu 
rate for practicable development, and the 
labor of ascertaining the governing cond: 
tions in many cases is not difficult. It fri 
quently consists in making the best use of 
facts already available in fragmentary 
form coupled up and supplemented by con 
prehensive tests and the intelligent consid 
eration of records 


Ground Water in Nature 


\ll ground water necessarily originates 
in rainfall, a portion of which finds its way 
at once over the ground surface through the 
streams to the sea. Another portion is at 
once evaporated from the surface of the 
ground or is absorbed by vegetation, and 
the third portion enters the soil. A part 
of this seepage is recovered by the roots 
of vegetation or is drawn to the surface by 

ipillarity and evaporated, but a more or 
ion constant supply after penetrating to a 
depth of 4 or 5 feet serves to replenish the 
store in the ground. 

The surface of the earth must be re- 
garded as more or less permeable, depend 
ing upon the openness of the materials 
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the earth’s crust. These mate- 





trom the igneous rocks, usually 
quite deep, except in mountainous regions, 
the clays, shales and usually the limestones 
which are nearly impervious, to the most 
open and porous of coarse gravels. While 
all these materials, lying at considerable 
depths, are saturated, it is usually only in 
the sands and gravels that the conditions 
ire sufficiently open to permit the ready 
vassage of water. Where previous condi 
tions exist, the deep subsoil having been 
saturated tl rough the rainfall of ages, the 
replenishment of ground water at the 
higher elevations causes the subsoil reser 


oirs to overflow at the lowest outlet, re 
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in the river valley at such times as t 
of the stream is less than the capacit 
the underlying materials 


Effect 


of Development 
\lmost any practic ble grou 1 


=~ * Ind “ 
velopment has the etfect of chang lo 
natural ground water conditions in tha 


surface of the ground water is depr 


adjacent to the colle ‘ting system, thu 
ducing a flow toward the collecting 
not only along the path that the 
water formerly took, but also d 
more or less ground water ft 

tions, even trom tie ownstreal Si 
greater or less extent: for OT 
slopes are usually relatively flat 
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age into the bed of Streams, lakes or the 
ocean. 

The rainfall, and hence the ground re 
plenishment, being more or less constant, 
the travel of the subsoil water in undis 
turbed natural conditions follows the path 
of least resistance, moving the most rapidly 
in the coarser materials from the point 
where it enters the ground to its destina 
tion; and, as would be expected, the ground 
water plane stands higher than the water 
courses and slopes toward them. This is 





"| the condition that prevails in most well 
watered localities There are exceptions, 

a however, in the case where sudden rises in 
river levels temporarily hold back the 

«3 ground water, even permitting the reversal 
of flow from the stream back into the sub 

; soil, and also in arid regions where the 


streams forsake their courses and travel 
through the underlying pervious materials 





several feet in reduction in head at 
lecting system are usually sufficien 
duce a slope toward such syste 
directions. The larger the draft 


and the deeper the surface of the 
water is depressed, the larger th¢ 
influenced. 

Most developments are nac 
lowest ground available, for the re 
he ground water contours in gen 
low those of the cround surface, an 
cating a collecting system upon 
ground a larger gathering area is 
rhe low places are also the usu 
of the streams, and, as these gens 
upy their ancient channels, ther¢ 
usually present the most porous 
sand and gravel, if anv are to 
in the locality. If the bed of the 
cuts into these porous materials 
| 


quently the case, an outlet for tl 
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water is formed in the state of nature, and 
when a collecting system is inaugurated an 
important modification in the natural condi- 
tions occurs. 

If the ground water in the collecting sys- 
tem is depressed below the surface of the 
stream, as is usually the case, the collection 
of the ground water in the vicinity is stimu- 
lated, and, in addition, there is a tendency 
to reverse the flow of ground water between 
land and stream, producing an inflow from 
the stream to the collecting system. There 
are some situations where this reversal of 
flow is not present, particularly where the 
stream flows upon a clay bed overlying the 
sand or gravel stratum from which the 
ground water supply is developed. 

The rapidity with which the water may 
enter the ground from the stream obviously 
depends upon the available head, the coarse- 
ness of the material forming the stream 
bed, and it is also modified by the turbidity 
of the water and the relative duration of 
various turbidities; also, the velocity of the 
stream as affecting the amount of deposits. 

It is well known that a water filter con 
stantly operated becomes choked and _ is 
necessarily cleaned if operations are con- 
tinued, Precisely this situation exists in 
the stream beds; and it is fortunate for the 
quality of the ground water that this is so, 
for it has a tendency to rapidly seal those 
places where, for reasons of high porosity 
or steep gradient, the filtration rates are 
most rapid, thus in a way tending to dis- 
tribute the seepage more uniformly over a 
larger area. 

Although the stream bottom may become 
comparatively impervious, such water tight- 
ness is comparative only, and the large 
areas subject to filtration adjacent to the 
ground-water collection system produce 
considerable water even under adverse con- 
ditions. 


Fundamentals of Yield 


In any collecting system there must be: 

1. A gathering ground sufficient to pro- 
duce the required water—that is, an area 
sufficient in extent so that the absorbed 
rainfall made uniform by ground storage 
and supplemented by infiltration, if any, is 
sufficient at all times to meet the maximum 
draft of the collecting system. 

2. That the location, character and depth 
of the impervious materials between the 
gathering ground and the collection system 
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are such as to permit the passage of ground 
water at the rates demanded. 

3. That the collecting system is so de- 
signed that the maximum rate of draft can 
be secured under the most unfavorable 
ground-water levels that are likely to occur. 

If any one of these three requisites is 
lacking, the supply must of necessity be 
measured by the weakest link in the chain. 

In planning new developments or in ma 
terially increasing old ones, it is wise to 
select locations where present demands can 
be accommodated, and, wherever possible, a 
large margin left for future demands; and 
it is, further, unwise to attempt to develop 
a gathering ground too closely to its esti- 
mated capacity. A factor of safety should 
be allowed in amount depending upon the 
accuracy with which the underground con- 
ditions are determined. 


Gathering Ground 

The extent of the gathering ground is 
necessarily dependent upon the area tribu- 
tary to collecting works, and is affected by 
the topography, the extent, thickness and 
character of the water-carrying strata, the 
extent of the collecting system and the 
depth to which the ground water is de- 
pressed at the place of collection. More 
frequently one of these factors is determin- 
ing, and it is but seldom that all must re 
ceive much consideration. It is usually not 
difficult to determine the area with reason- 
able accuracy. 

The yield is further dependent upon the 
rainfall and the readiness with which it is 
absorbed. In ground-water collecting areas 
these factors do not differ as widely as 
might be expected, for such collecting sys- 
tems are projected in localities where more 
or less experience has indicated favorable 
conditions. In the matter of capacity, the 
least yield is of importance, although where 
the depths of water-bearing material are 
great the average of a series of years may 
be used. Monthly rainfalls are of small 
significance except that a certain depth of 
storage should be reserved for the well- 
known seasonal variations, particularly in 
absorption, for apparently a very large part 
of the ground-water accretion occurs in the 
winter and spring. 

Experience seems to indicate that under 
reasonably favorable conditions from one- 
quarter to one-half of the rainfall may be 
depended upon to replenish the ground 


















This experience is in well watered 
country, in localities favorable to ground 
water use. A local index is furnished by 
the low water flow of certain streams, par- 
ticularly brooks or other water courses hav- 
ing a drainage area approximately coinci- 
dent with that practicable for ground 
water development. In some situations the 
geological conditions may be uniform over 


water. 


a comparatively large area, as in certain 
regions where the glacial work has been 
uniform. In such localities the minimum 
stream flow is a good index. 


Transmission Capacity 

In addition to a gathering ground and an 
ample collecting system, there must of 
necessity be present coarse materials of such 
nature and extent that water may travel 
from its source to place of collection. Sand 
and gravel are the only transmission me- 
dia of significance in municipal water 
supply. It has been demonstrated that the 
flow through such materials departs from 
the law of flow through pipes and follows 
more nearly that through capillary tubes. 
rhe flow in sand and gravel at the veloci- 
ties occurring in the ground varies with the 
first power of the head or slope. This law 
is evidenced by the practicable draft from 
the wells which increases in direct propor- 
tion to the amount that the water surface 
in the well is lowered through pumping. 

The capacity of a given material depends 
upon its porosity and, to a large extent, 
upon its coarseness, it having been demon- 
strated that the velocity of flow under a 
given head varies approximately as the 
square of the effective size of the grains in 
the material. 

Through the investigations, formule and 
coéficients developed by Darcy, Krober, 
Hazen and Slichter, and particularly the 
application of these investigations to prac- 
tical ground-water problems, as clearly out- 
lined by Prof. F. E. Turneaure,' it is prac- 
ticable where the conditions are well de- 
fined and fairly uniform to approximate the 
capacity of the water transmission medium ; 
and such computations are frequently of 
great use, not only in ascertaining whether 
it is practicable to draw a stated quantity to 
a desired locality, but also in the design of 
the means for collecting the ground water. 

The formula suggested by Professor 
Turneaure is a simplification of a formula 


' Public Water Supplies—Turneaure & Russel. 
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of Hazen by the elimination of the temper- 


ature coéfficient, as most ground waters 
have about the same temperature, and em- 
bodying all variables except: slope in a co 
éfficient, which is varied to allow for the 
effective size of the sand and its porosity 
Che effect of porosity is based on investiga 
tions by Slichter. 

The formula is quite simple, velocity in 
feet per day being equivalent to the product 
of the slope of the ground-water hydraulic 
gradient and a coéfficient, selected from ta 
bles, based on effective size and porosity 
Knowing velocity and porosity, which rep 
resent the void Space open to the travel of 
water, quantity can be computed from the 
dimensions of the water-bearing stratum. 

The important effect of “coarseness” 1s 
well illustrated by the following table pre 
pared from Professor Turneaure’s values 


Value of Coefficie 
Equivalent to 
Velocity in Feet per 


Effective Size 
of Sand or 
Gravel in 


Approximate 
Description 


Millimeters day on a Slope 
to 1 30 Porosity 
0.10 Very fine sand 43 
0.20 Fine sand 171 
0.30 Medium sand 384 
0.40 Coarse sand 681 
0.50 Torpedo sand 1.066 
1.00 Fine gravel 4,260 
2.00 inch gravel 17,050 
3.00 '/g inch gravei 38,400 


It should be noted that the effective size 
as stated refers to the smallest 10 per cent 
of a given sample, according to the defini 
tion of Hazen; the small grains, tending to 
clog the interstices, having a governing ef 
fect. 

The relation of flow to size in the above 
table indicates that under any given slope 
1 foot of torpedo sand will transmit as 
much water as 25 feet of very fine sand, and 
1 foot of fine gravel (size 1.0 m.m.) Is ap 
proximately equivalent to 100 feet of very 
fine sand. 

It is, therefore, the coarser materials 
only that are of much significance in a large 
water-collecting system, and frequently 
the finer sands may be neglected ‘or given 
nominal values without materially affect- 
ing the problem in hand. 

Where the underground conditions are 
known as to depth and character of water- 
bearing material, it is practicable to dem 
onstrate the value of the flow coéfficient by 
pumping a test well and observing the hy 
draulic gradient of the ground water. In 
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several cases, where the effective size of 
the water-bearing material has been noted 
through the sifting of numerous borings, 
the coéfficients tabulated above have been 
approximated. If the purpose in hand re- 
quires an approach to accuracy, such tests 
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of the water-bearing thaterials in their 
original situation are necessary; and the 
coéffiicients thus developed eliminate inac 
curacies in a number of other determina 
tions in that the reasoning is then direct 
from quantity drawn to hydraulic gradient 





The Elimination of Surface Wells in Cities 
and Towns* 


By H. E. Barnard 


Chemist, Indiana State Board of Health 


OR yvears—indeed, | think | can say, 
since the time man first scooped a hole 

in the damp earth to get a refreshing 
drink —it has been assumed that a well 
water was purer than a stream or pond 
supply, because of the fact that it was fed 
from an unknown source which, filtering 
through adjacent soil, was in some mys 
terious manner purified by Mother Earth. 
Within the last hundred years we have be 
gun to lose faith in Mother Earth; and, 
while still recognizing the power of the 
chemical processes taking place within her 
to destroy organic matter, and the physical 
properties of sand as a filtering medium, we 
have learned through bitter experience in 
the home and careful investigations in the 
laboratory that Mother Earth often fails of 
the duty so commonly imposed upon her. 
In our youth we are told that three 
fourths of the earth is covered by water. 
In certain parts which we call land, the 
water level is below the surface, and being 
unseen is not understood. The volume and 
velocity of the river flowing on the surface 
are measurable, and it never occurs to us 
that the water lying below the surface is 
just as surely flowing always toward a 
definite outfall. A well but pierces this 
flowing stream and, by removing rock and 
gravel, enlarges the void until a pump or 
bucket may reach the supply. If undis- 
turbed, under normal conditions the water 
in the well is slowly flowing out in just the 
same courses as if the well had not been 


* From an address delivered at the recent annual 
meeting of the Indiana Sanitary and Water Supply 
Association, 


made. When, however, a well is used and 
so its surface for the time being is lowered, 
the direction of the flow is changed, and 
all the water filling the voids about the well 
in every direction ceases its natural flow 
and drains toward the lower level naturally 
created by the removal of the well water 
The more frequently the well is used the 
more frequently the natural flow is inter 
rupted. The condition is but little different 
from that created when one dips a bucket 
of water from the open surface of the lake 
The void created for the moment is imme- 
diately filled by the inflow of the surround- 
ing water. 

If a well is freely used, inflow will take 
place for a distance of 100 feet laterally, 
and in the direction from which the ground 
water flows for a much greater distance. 
Hence, ordinarily a source of filth, in order 
to contaminate a well, must be within 100 
feet or, in extreme cases, 2co feet, except 
in the direction from which the ground 
water flows. But this is not the whole 
truth, for the original source of filth may 
be much farther removed and gradually 
poison the soil in the direction of the well, 
until it has extended within its tnfluence. 
The effluent from our cesspools has been 
known to seep through the soil for a dis- 
tance of two hundred yards and _ finally 
reach and pollute a well water. 

If these facts, simple as they are, were 
understood as they should be, would we 
find—as we do to-day—hundreds of thou- 
sands of surface wells in thickly settled 
communities? The farm well, originally 
pure, is often enough subject to the baneful 
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Model showing well pollution. 
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influence of barnyard, privy vaults and 


But how can the city lot— 
width, backing up to a 
on another street, oc 


many years by dwel 


kitchen wastes. 
40, 60 or 100 feet in 
similar lot fronting 
cupied perhaps for 
lings, stables and outhouses and saturated 
through and through with all the wastes of 
living—be depended upon to furnish a pot 
able water? Can anything be more obvious 
than that the shallow well on such a lot 
must be supplied by the water falling on 
the surface of the adjacent ground, and 
that such water as it leaches into the soil 
and finds its way toward the lower water 
level of the well must carry with it all the 
soluble organic and inorganic matter 


water, an he | 
to depend upon the effluent in his bac} 
is no more considered than his desire 
vaccination of his children or the pol 
of his community, or the activity of the fire 
ing the flames on tl 
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Registering Water Flow 
by J. W. Ledoux, M. Am. § 


\ paper Dy : 
C,. E., on “A Mechanis: or Meterin 
Recording the Flow of Fluid Through 
Venturi Tubes, Orifices or Conduits by hh 
tegrating the Velocity Head,” has been re 
printed in pamphlet form from the Py 
ceedings of the American Society of ¢ 


> 


Engineers for May, 1913. 
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Ninestenths of a mile long, with 119 arched spans, each containing a spillway over which the water flows 
The dam is 53 feet gh, 42 feet wide at the bottom, and 29 feet wide on top. At its Keokuk end it joir 
i! po we st which is a third of a mile long below the power house is the lock and between the lock 
ind the Keokuk bluff is the spacious dr ck 


The World’s Greatest Water-Power Development 
By Wallville G. Barterre 


HIE seven cities and the half dozen 
and more towns in the new power 
zone along the Mississippi River are 

now at the beginning of one of the most 
interesting instances of industrial develop- 
ment in the history of the United States. 

These municipalities find flung down at 
their very doors the greatest Water-power 
development in the world. Stretching from 
Keokuk, la., to Hamilton, Ill. where the 
three states of Iowa, Illinois and Missouri 
meet, is a power dam capable of energizing 
thirty huge turbines and as many gigantic 
electric generators, making available ulti 
mately over 300,000 horse-power for manu 
facturing purposes. The building of the 
dam was finished May 31 and the first half 
of the power house is now nearing comple- 
tion. Already the daily output has reached 
about 30,000 horse-power. The power is 
carried on transmission lines to Burlington, 
la., 40 miles to the north, and to St. Louis, 
Mo., 145 miles to the south, entering along 
the route the cities of Fort Madison, la., 
Quincey, Hl, and Hannibal, Mo., besides the 
two cities at the site of the water-power 
development. Dallas City, Nauvoo and 
Warsaw, Ill., are towns near the dam, and 
several other small towns in Missouri and 
Illinois will reap advantages from the 
direct use of the current going through the 
big transmission line at 110,000 volts. 

The plans for bringing factories to this 
new zone of cheap power involve the care 
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ful selecting in each city of an area as an 
industrial district for factory sites which is 
contiguous to another area suitable for the 
building of pleasant homes. In the Keokuk 
industrial district, for example, there is an 
area of level land scientifically laid out for 
factory sites, each one of which has its rail- 
road track and teaming facilities. Direct 

above, on top of a rather high bluff, is an- 

other tract laid out for homes of operators 

Great pains were taken to secure an en- 

trance to the industrial tract for all of the 
four railroads now at Keokuk, and also for 
any roads which may build into that city in 
the future, so that the entire factory dis- 
‘rict shall always be common territory for 
the railroads. 

The development of this water-power in- 
stallation is a striking example of what the 
people of a community can accomplish by 
“keeping everlastingly at it.” For forty 
years the inhabitants of Keokuk and that 
immediate vicinity talked and dreamed of 
the harnessing of the great river at the foot 
of the rapids, which extend a dozen miles 
above Keokuk. For ten years they worked 
strenuously and methodically to this end, 
and finally secured from Congress the right 
to dam the Mississippi river there under 
rather stringent and costly conditions. 
These ‘rights were given to a little local 
corporation formed of citizens of Keokuk 
and Hamilton as trustees for the people; it 
never had but $2,500 paid-up capital; the 
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thousands of dollars needed for promotion 
were paid out of the city treasury—entirely 
illegally, of course, but by the unanimous 
consent of the entire citizenship after due 
notice of the intention. Subsequently they 
formed a connection with Hugh L. Cooper, 
the hydraulic engineer who obtained the 
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capital for the Mississippi River Power 
Company and afterwards built the plant. 

The lock and dry dock, though built en- 
tirely at the cost of the power company, 
vecome the property of the United States 
(Government as soon as the work is com 
pleted 
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The Trouble with the Municipal Bond Market 


By Dudley Scott 


ANY municipalities are to-day ask- 
ing the question, “Why can we not 
sell our bonds?” Cities, counties 

and villages that have always been able to 
dispose of their bonds at attractive prices 
are now finding it difficult to sell their 
securities at any price. Is the trouble with 
the municipalities or with the general in 
vestment conditions? 

At present the leading factor is the con 
dition of the investment market. Not onl) 
municipalities are finding it difficult to place 
their securities, but railroads, public utili- 
ties and industrial corporations are having 
to pay prohibitive rates of interest to secure 
capital—and even then finding it difficult 
to do all of their necessary financing 

Lack of capital for investment, while the 
apparent cause of this condition, is affected 
by and depends on another and more funda 
mental cause. The underlying trouble is 
that more securities have been and are be 
ing issued than the investors can absorb. 
Che large industrial corporations have is- 
sued preferred stocks and bonds, million 
upon’ Million; railroads and public utilities 
have issued stocks, bonds and notes until 
there is hardly a chance to place any new 
issues; and many of these corporations are 
only waiting with further large amounts 
until the investment market can absorb the 
securities already issued 


\nd municipalities have not been far be 
hind. The debts of practically all of our 
cities, and of a large per cent of our coun 
ties and villages, are now two to three times 
what they were ten years ago. New York- 
City’s debt has gone from $461,000,000 in 
1903 to $1,228,000,000 in 1913. This in- 
crease may have been all necessary and a 
great deal of it self-sustaining; but yet, this 
enormous increase has had to be absorbed 
by the investing public, together with the 
increased output of all of the other muni 
cipalities of the country, The municipali 
ties, counties and school districts in the 
state of Ohio issued and sold in 1912 some- 
thing over $41,000,000 worth of bonds. 
These bonds, all being free of tax in Ohio, 
had practicaily no market outside of the 
state, and therefore all of these securities 
had to find their market among the dealers 
and investors within the state. The new 
and rapidly growing communities of the 
West have poured bonds into the market: 
where these municipalities ten years ago 
had no debt or figured it only in the thou- 
sands, they have now gone into the millions. 
It is estimated that the two states of Okla- 
homa and Washington have put out more 
bonds in the last ten years than were out 
standing in the whole West before. The 
South has had an awakening and has 
largely increased its output of bonds, and 
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the eastern cities have not been slow to in- 
crease their debts and have kept up with 
the other sections of the country. 

On top of these large increases by the 
established communities there have been 
new classes of bonds created which have 
come into prominence within the last few 
years. Drainage districts, irrigation dis- 
tricts, levy districts, road districts, sani- 
tary districts and other kinds of districts 
have increased the output of bonds, which 
have had to find a market by hundreds of 
millions. 

While the writer does not mean to imply 
that a large part of this increase has not 
been necessary and proper, still, on the other 
hand, it is not a bad thing that many muni- 
cipalities have had to slow down temporarily 
in their creation of debt and now have a 
chance to take an invoice of themselves. It 
has been, perhaps, too easy for them to dis- 
pose of their bonds in the past, and too little 
thought has been given to the various issues 
of bonds before they have been placed on 
the market. Most of the improvements that 
have been made have been good, and a 
great many absolutely necessary, but there 
is hardly a municipality in the country that 
has not been going too rapidly into debt. 
The issue and sale of bonds has been so 
easy that whenever any new improvement 
or fad is suggested the average council 
says, “We will just issue bonds for that.” 
\nd they issue the bonds and do the work, 
which may add something to the conven- 
ience or pleasure of the citizens, but which 
could have been better postponed or done 
without, unless possible to finance out of 
current revenues. A great many of the 
things which have been undertaken have not 
been worth their cost—that is, when the 
cost is an overexpanded credit and a large 
tax levy for interest and sinking fund pur- 
poses. In many cases it is only the taxing 
power that has maintained the credit of our 
municipalities, and any industrial corpora- 
tion that would go as recklessly in debt and 
for such purposes as do many of our cities 
would have absolutely no credit. 

It would seem evident, from the facts in 
the case, that our municipalities are largely 
responsible for their own condition. Let 
them go slow with new improvements for 
which the future must pay. The market 
can take care of such bonds as may be 
issued for necessary work, but that work 
which is not immediately urgent would 


much better be postponed until investment 
conditions become more normal and until 
the bonds already poured into the market 
can be absorbed. No community suffering 
from this debt-creating craze can fail to 
benefit by a little rest. 


+ + 


Taking the Citizens into Financial 
Partnership with the 
Municipality 

To the Editor of THE AMERICAN City: 

Following the reading of the very in- 
structive articles in your July issue on the 
sale of St. Paul and Baltimore city bonds in 
small denominations to local investors, a 
brief outline of what another city is doing 
on somewhat similar lines may not be with 
out interest. 

Several years ago the city of Wilkes 
barre, Pa., decided to change the method 
of issuing its street improvement (paving) 
bonds and to offer them to its own citizens. 
This was done, not of necessity, as in case 
of the two cities mentioned, but as the re 
sult of a well-defined purpose, heartily con- 
curred in by all of the city officials, to take 
the people into financial partnership and by 
so doing to cultivate an intelligent civic in- 
terest. In order that the ownership of the 
bonds might be distributed as widely as 
possible, it was decided to print the bonds 
in $100 pieces and to offer them at auction, 
one bond at a time, with the privilege to the 
bidder of taking not more than five bonds; 
then another bond is offered with the same 
limit, and so on, until the whole lot has 
been sold. This limit of five $100 bonds 
to each bid has been maintained except 
when a large block is to be sold and the 
bidders for small amounts have all been 
satisfied. These lots of bonds vary from 
$4,000 to $50,000 and the sales take place 
about twice a year. The bonds bear 5 per 
cent interest, subject only to the state tax 
of 4 mills, and run for five years. 

Just prior to the sales, the city news- 
papers contain notices in both editorial and 
advertising columns, stating the amount to 
be issued and calling attention to the fact 
that for only $100 one may become the 
owner of a city bond. 

As might be expected, many who have 
attended these sales are unaccustomed to 
bidding for securities, and do not know how 
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to protect themselves. In such cases the look on primary day. The people recognize 

city officials designate capable person to that the city administration is considering 

assist each inexperienced bidder. Wher their interests in providing a safe invest- P 

this deputy happens to be a city ofhcer, it ment for small as well as large investors: ; 

is quite refreshing to note his he the purchasers of the bonds (and, through ie 

terest in obtaining for his whilom client them, others) have been brought into closer 

one or more bonds at the lowest possible touch with the city administration; and, 

price, while the auctioneer, another lastly, these popular offerings have brought 

officer, is doing his duty in the opposite out private hoards which never would have 

direction heen deposited in the savings banks. The 

lhe wisdom of the plan has beet resulting lesson in thrift, which the owner 

dantly demonstrated. The bonds have beet ship of even a single bond impresses, will 
i widely distributed and every holder feels be of lasting benefit. 
f that he has a personal stake in the cits PARK TERRELL. 


government which he cannot attord to over- New York, July 17, 1913. 
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Concrete and Cast-Iron Standards in 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wiieladilia war aie 


By Dwight C. Rockwood 


Engineer, Rochester Railway & Light Company 


N keeping with the beauty of Rochester's 60-candle power, 4-ampere tungsten lamp. 
homes and streets, especial study has The standards are placed about 100 feet 
& apart, with the center of the globe to feet . 
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from the ground. 
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On East Avenue, one of the finest resi- 
dence streets, we are using 6.6 ampere in- 
verted magnetite arc lamps on ornamental 
iron \lthough the thoroughfare is 
lined with beautiful shade trees, the height 
of the lamps (14% feet) is such as to bring 
The posts 


poles. 


them just under the branches. 
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ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE LAMP POST FOR MAC riITE LAMPS, WITH CAST 
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POSTS ON KENWOOD AVENUE, ROCHESTER 
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A Commercial Organization Partly Maintained 
by City Taxes* 
By N. Buckner 


Secretary, The Asheville Board or Trade 


S the rudder direction to the 
great ship that ploughs through th 
does a live, 


chamber of 


vives 


ocean, so energetic 


ward of trade or commerce 


give direction to the and civic 


the very 


business 
growth of a city In fact, it is 
pumping station for city growth and devel- 
opment, 

There should be hearty codperation and 
complete harmony between the municipal 
authorities and the civic organization, 


Tl . ~ . ‘ ; . © - 
There is such cooperation and harmony 


between our Board of Trade and the mu- 
* From a paper read at the annual convention 
r Southern Commercial Secretaries’ Associati 
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nicipal authorities of the city of Asheville 


politics are avoided Public we 


» ' 
Partisan | 


fare questions are features of our worl 
and, wherever necessary, committees ar 
appointed from our body to meet with sin 
lar committees from the Board of Alder 
men to discuss and perfect plans for cart 
ing out the particular matter under consid 


eration. However, before requesting such 


a con fe rence, our own board goes very 
carefully into the details and merits of the 
present the 


question, so as to be enabled to 
matter in a clear. businesslike way to the 
Board of Aldermen 


after this 


from the 
plans are 


commiuttee 


Sometimes changed 


ing thrown 


joint discussion, due to light ‘be 
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! profitable, then advertising a city 


or community is proportionately profitabl« 


logical ane 


Like the department store, a city govern 
ment, or county government for that mat 
ter, has something to sell, certain things to 
market—protection, justice, opportunity, 
water, streets, etc—the degree or extent 
to which these things are dispensed making 
the town or community to that extent a de 
sirable place in which to live and do busi 
ness. Such marketable commodities are 
very well termed unscheduled assets. How 
to sell these unscheduled assets is the par 
ticular duty of the board of trade, for the 
functions of government do not, as yet, 
include this line of publicity work, though 
it is my prediction that at no very distant 
date this branch of work will be very 
closely allied with the governmental bodies, 
certainly a larger part of the cost of such 
work than is at present the case being 
horne from the common fund. 


Two Asheville Achievements 

\t the present time our city has almost 
completed a campaign for a White Way 
over all of the principal streets of the city, 
this including the elimination of all wooden 
telegraph poles and the installation of beau 
tiful five-light and four-light standards 55 
feet apart around the public square and 
along the three business streets leading off 
from this public square, the complete instal 
lation being 82 of these posts. The four- 


light fixtures are placed alternately with 
the five-light fixtures, and will have an ex 
tensiol top for carrving the trolley Wit il 

such other wires as are ibsolutely neces 


1 1 


sary, all other wires being removed entirely 
from the streets. he telephone wires are 
already underground The aldermanic com 
mittee and the Board of Trade committee 
have been, and are now, working in har 
mony to secure this installation, the mu 
nicipal authorities agreeing to bear the 
major portion of the additional expense of 


lighting, which amounts to a considerable 


sum. Investigation from various cities 
throughout the country developed the fact 
that these “white ways” are great busi 


ness developers, and result in increased 
values to property as well lhe property 
holders are therefore being, asked to bear 
the cost of the installation of the lighting 
system complete, while the expense of light 
ing will be borne by the tenants of build 
ings in the district lighted and the city, the 
latter paying the larger portion 

\ campaign was inaugurated to raise 
$42,000 for buying lands to make an I8 


hole golf course out of our then 9-hole 


cours This 18-hole course was put into 
commission July 4 of last year, and: its 
value has been proven by the increase ot 


visiting golfing enthusiasts to the city, th 
daily receipts from such visitors. to the 
‘ 


Country Club showing monthly increases 


of 400 to 500 per cent 











THE ASHEVILLE GOLF LINKS 


New Grove Park 


in left background 








Varied Uses of Motor Trucks by Municipalities, 
mipragnaiiin and Public Utility Corporations 


The of this monthly series is in THe AmeErICAN City for April, 1913 




















GENERAL MOTORS DUMPING TRUCK AS USED FOR PAVING WORK 
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WATEROUS MOTOR-DRIVEN PUMPING NGINE, IN USE IN CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Equipped with Goodyear solid tires and Timken roller bearing 
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COMBINATION HOSE AND CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT, MOUNTED ON A ONE-TON KELLY 
CHASSIS, USED BY THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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months of 1913, as compiled by the N 


$118,245.650, which is $16,126,800 less 
of this year showed a loss of $24,492,7 
ecorded in June, 1912. There were 
which caused an estimated property 

$200,000 or more. The most disastro 


N. \ where the loss ts said t have | 


MontTuHiy Losses 


IO! IOT2 
January $21,922,450 $35,053,150 
Februar 16,415,000 28.601,050 
March 31,509,800 16,650,850 
April 17,070,550 16,349,400 
May 21,422,000 21,013,950 
June 20,001,050 16,103,450 
July 25,301,150 15, 210, 100 
\ugust 12,662,050 14,158,800 
September 11,333,250 13,779,300 
October . 13,945,000 13,051,050 
November 18,680,000 16,172,300 
December 22,722,850 17,907,000 


Ml for v'r.$234,337,250 $225,320,900 





A Half-Year’s Fire Losses 


The losses by fire in the United States.and Canada during the first six 


24 of these fires is estimated to have 


Monthly and Yearly Fire Losses 








ew York Journal of Commerce, total 
than for the first half of 1912 June 
00, which is $8,389,250 more than was 
338 fires during June, 1913, each of 
damage of at least $10,000, Each of 
damaged property to the extent of 
us of these was in Long Island City, 
een $1,000,000 


Yearty Losses 


1913 ae $225,320,900 
$20,193,250 IQII 234,337,250 
22,084,000 igto 234,470,000 
17,511,000 19090 ; 203,049, 200 
16,738,250 1gos. . 238,562,250 
17,225,850 1907..... 215,071,250 
24,942,700 a pte 000 
a 175,193,800 
I1QO04..... 252,554,050 
1903..... 150,195,700 
1902..... 149,260,850 

IQOI..... 104,347,450 - 
1900. . 163,362,250 
1899..... 136,773,200 
1X8. .... 119,650,500 








An Qutline of Procedure for Fire Drills 
in Factories 


By Thomas J. Ahearn 


State Fire Marsh 


UMANITY dictates measures of pre- 
vention for the safety of employes. 
Self-interest justifies such measures 

in the saving that results from lower imsur- 
ance rates and greater safety of property 
Think first of human life and not merely 
of property. 

Fire-drill time should not be deducted 
from the wages of employes. They could 
be arranged for near the dinner or closing 
hours. To deduct them would be unjust. 

Fire drills are aimed, not so much at the 
fire as at the panic usually accompanying 
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it. They should be supervised by the local 
fire department or one of its officers. 

Prevent the panic. 

Secure orderly exit of employes. Fire 
drills have for their object system, order 
and prearranged method of exit, and should 
be repeated at secret and irregular inter- 
vals until employes become used to them 
and are not taken unprepared when fire 
actually breaks out. 

Fire drills should aim at quick dismissal, 
without going for hats or coats. 

ire drills should conclude with the con- 
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tinued march of the employes out of and 
away from the factory in different direc- 
tions 

Fire drills should include practice in 
overcoming obstructions, to be prepared to 
meet them in case of actual fire 

Fire drills should be to fire escapes as 
well as to exits 

Keep exits and fire escapes always free 
and clear. 

\ssign exits to employes on different 
floors and stairways, so as to prevent the 
flow of people from one floor and stairway 
meeting that from another. 

See that exit facilities are sufficient. 

Separate stairways should be provided 
for each floor if possible, or different floors 
should use different stairways. 
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Girls and women should march in pairs 
and link arms to support each other and not 
press on the couple ahead. 

Obstacles should be arranged for in fire 
drills to be overcome by those marching, 
so as to be prepared for them if fire breaks 
out and they actually meet them. 

\larm gongs should be installed so that 
the alarm can sound from & foreman’s desk 
on any floor. The floor signal should be 
sounded on all the other floors in the build- 
ing, the number of strokes of the gong in 
forming everybody on what-floor the fire 
is. Automatic fire-alarm systems should be 
installed. 

See that the fire alarm system works. 

See that the standpipe system works. 
Open it gradually. 





Stairways that are wide enough for two 


streams of people 
should have a stout 
handrail put up, so that 
those from one floor or 
section can use one and 
those from another the 
other side. 

Let foremen or 
others act as captains 
on each flocr and all 
on that floor follow 
their orders. 

Guards should stand 
on stairways and at 
crowded points to keep 
the crowd moving and 
render help. Searchers 
should look after ab- 
sentees and examine 
rooms to see that no 
one is left. 
should be detailed to 
handle fie appliances, 
hose, pails and extin- 
guishers. 

Employes and occu- 
pants should be in- 
structed to rise quietly, 


Some 


remove. seats and 
benches from the aisles 
and get ready for the 
march 

Signals can come 
from the captain of 
the floor. Where this 
is not possible, the drill 
should be arranged to 
work from signals. 


vO 


Fire fighters and searchers should g 








Rules Boverning Fire Drills 


Drill for Fire in the Room 


Signal One Whistle. 


All women and small boys to leave the rooms in good order through 
fire escape stairway. 


One person to notify the Engineer Department of the fire or drill. 
Communicating fire doors to be shut. 

Elevators to be run to basement and doors shut. 

Extinguishers and buckets rushed to the fire---or supposed place on fire. 








Hose connected and stretched out ready for action. Fire escape ropes 
hung out of windows. As soon as Fire Brigade appears---retire. 





Drill for General Alarm Fire_on the Premises 


Signal One Long and Several Short Whistles. 
Women and small boys to leave the buildings in good order through 


the nearest fire escape stairway 


The remaining men and boys, except those belonging to the Fire 
Brigade, to shut doors, shutters and windows securely and then leave the 
building and go to the yard, carrying with them Axes, Extinguishers and 
Hose. The foremen to leave building or floor last, and see that everybody 
is out and doors, shutters and windows closed. 





Members of the Fire Brigade, except those already engaged 
fighting a fire, will assemble at their station as soon as the fire 
whistle blows. 





REPRODUCTION OF A CARD POSTED IN EACH ROOM OF 
FELS & COMPANY’S BUILDINGS 


The original measures 11 x 14 inches, and is printed in red ink on white stock 
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quietly to their places, get the fire appliance 
ready and open the doors. 

Building signals should connect direct 
with fire headquarters, so that they can 
start at the very first signal. 

Fire-alarm signals should be at accessible 
distances, near, if possible, to a telephone, 
transmitting alarms throughout the entire 
building and showing the floor on which 
there is a fire. 

Delay not to send the alarm in case of 
fire. Delay is most dangerous. 

Inspect your factory system 
Prevention is better than cure. 
promotes prevention. 

Keep call number of fire department in 
plain sight near telephone. 


yourself, 
Inspection 


Some simple practical fire prevention and 
fighting instructions should be given. 

Post printed copies of these rules in dif- 
ferent languages in clear type in conspicu 
ous places. 

Have printed, post and distribute notices, 
hand-bills or cards that a fire drill is to be 
introduced. Later distribute a 
tice, giving details about the drill, in your 
particular factory. copies of these 
notices to all, that they may take them home 
and learn them or have them 
plained. 

Distribute the final notice, giving the 
rules and explicit directions to be followed 

Reports should be made, from time to 
time, of the test drills and their success 


second no- 
(rive 


fully ex 





Fire Drills in a Philadelphia Factory 


In connection with the foregoing sugges- 
tions from State Fire Marshal Ahearn of 
New York, the following letter to THE 
AMERICAN City from Fels & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, will be found of interest: 


“We have one drill each week of the entire 
fire department. This department consists of 


about sixty men selected from the various 
departments in the factory. Of these, the 
mechanical corps consists of about twelve 


men from the mechanical departments; their 
duties are to look after the mechanical equip- 
ment of the fire department, salvage machin- 
ery and to take care of the mechanical or elec- 
trical duties which may be necessary in the 
vicinity of the fire. The rest of the company 
are drilled in each branch of the fire depart- 
ment, and at the fire call get as quickly as 
possible to the apparatus, which is located 
mainly in a central fire house, but with auxil- 


iary apparatus at different points of the plant. 
It is their business to get this apparatus as 
quickly as possible to the scene of the fire and 
get it ready for use, and by this time they are 
under the direction of the fire chief and his 
assistants. 

‘We have a general fire drill once a month 
in which everybody takes part. These drills 
are not at any special periods, but are called 
at the direction of the superintendent without 
any notification to the fire department. This 
is done to compel thern to be as nearly ready 
at all times as it is possible to be. 

“The entire department is equipped with 
boots, rubber coats and hats, and a full equip 
ment of extinguishers, axes, etc., is in every 
room with the additional apparatus located at 
the central points. 

“Our experience has proved to us that a fire 
fighting force cannot get too much drilling. and 
that it is necessary to keep constantly at it t 
get an organized corps.” 





Boston Adopts a New Type of High-Pressure 
Fire Hydrant 


FTER eighteen months of engineer- 
A ing study, exhaustive experiments 
with the various details of design, 

the building and testing of three different 
hydrants of the same general type, the city 
of Boston has finally adopted for its high- 
pressure fire service a hydrant invented by 
Joseph A. Rourke, Assistant Engineer of 


the Public Works Department of that city. 
In a recent fireboat test, here illustrated 
the friction losses were ascertained from 


readings on a mercury column connected 
up with piezometer rings located, respec- 
tively, at the inlet to the pot, between the 
head and barrel, and at the outlet of the in- 
Quantities of 


dependent valves, watet 
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The Manufacture of Ice as Municipal 
Enterprise 


By E. P. Goodrich 


Consulting Engineer of the Borough of Manhattan 


WO 


served 


last month have 


more 


the 
arouse a 


events of 


to active in- 


terest than heretofore in the manu 


facture of ice as a municipal enterprise 
| | 

These are the strike of workers for a 

private ice business in Cincinnati, which 


was settled by the company only after the 
city had taken possession of the ice-making 
plants; and the appropriation by the Board 
of Aldermen of New York of $32,000 for a 
municipal plant in the Hall of Records to 
supply ice to the city departments 

While very little definite action has been 
taken in the United States in the direction 
of municipal ice production, some twenty 
odd cities in northern Italy have municipal 
ice plants, and information has been secured 
with regard to three or four 
What are equivalent to municipal plants are 
operated by the United States Government 
in Manila and at Panama. 
of natural ice by 
Leen experimented with on various occa- 
sions by a few of the cities of the United 
States. 

‘rom a purely engineering and economic 


in England 


The harvesting 
municipal agencies has 


point of view, there is no reason why a 
municipality should not produce ice in con- 
nection with its power plants in exactly the 
same manner as is done by many 
companies, such as electric light and power 
plants, breweries, milk bottlers, ice 
factories, etc. The estimated cost of mak- 
ine ice in the Hall of Records plant in the 
city York, and delivering it 
wholesale quantities relatively short 
tances for municipal use, is $1 for produc 
tion and $1.50 for delivery per ton. 
figures are to be compared with an average 
of $4.50 and a maximum of $6.50 for the 
best contracts which have been made dur- 
ing the year 1913 for municipal ice in New 
York, 

It is a well-known fact that the manufac- 
ture of ice in connection with certain private 


private 


cream 


of New in 


dis 


These 


power plants has been found to convert an 
enterprise with a deficit into a paying pro- 
position. Correspondingly, therefore, a 
municipal plant could be so operated under 





proper management as to increase the tota 
efhciency of the power plant j 

IWVorld, in its issue of March 3, last ‘ 
scribed several successful ice-making plants 
operated by electric central stations (One o 
these items, for example, was headed “.\ 
15-lon Ice Plant as a 40 Per Cent Invest 
ment.” An editorial in the same issue urge 
the central stations to utilize during the 
summer months, in the manufacture of ice, 
machinery which would otherwise be lying 
idle. but which ought to be earning its 
highest rate of return It was pointed out 
that 

“the combination ice-electric plant es ‘ 
waste products and hours of light load of tix 
electric plant for the manufacture of a ver 
protiteble by-product. The ice business shares 
the burden of operating, labor, thee re 

tate, plant investment and insurance cost 

ering the cost of electricity and making 

ice. One set of emploves and office he 
handle both businesses, keepi re r sclyve 
useful all the vear round so that there nece 


be no lay-offs.” 
Whether or not a municipality should un 
dertake to distribute ice to people is a social 


and legal problem which each municipality 


must solve for itself he city of Schenec 
tady undertook to do this very thing last 
year on what would ordinarily be con 
sidered a commercial basis, but was re 


strained by the courts on the grounds that 
the furnishing of ice 
the enterprises which the city could under 


was not included in 


take according to its charter. It is believed 
by many, however, that this legal obstacle 
} 


removed by the municipal e 


New York L« 


has ‘been 


\- 
powering act passed by the 
IO13. 

In three or four states special legislative 


islature of 


acts and court decisions have been passed 
which give municipalities power to make ice 
if they take the proper steps to do so. In 
Minnesota, for example, the recent session 
of the legislature enacted a law which 


thorizes the board of 


au 


Water commissioners 


of any city having more than 


L.obitants 


50,000 1n 


“to engage in the manufacture, gathering an 


d 
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purchase of ice, and the sale and distribution 
thereof to such city and to the several boards 
and departments thereof, and to the inhabi- 
tants of such city, and to acquire the necessary 
land, buildings, machinery and equipment for 
such purpose.” 

Section 2 of the law (chapter 305, Laws 
1913) grants the power to condemn land, 
etc., in establishing the enterprise ; and sec- 
tion 3 authorizes the raising of a fund not 
exceeding $250,000 to conduct such an en- 
terprise, through the issuance of bonds. 
Under section 4 it is provided that the wa- 
ter board 
“shall establish such prices for ice as will at all 
times insure a sufficient income to pay the 
interest and to provide a fund to pay the prin- 
cipal upon all the bonds to be issued under this 
act, as well as to pay all the expenses and cost 
of the maintenance and repairs of said ice plant 
and other expenses of operation and equip- 
ment.” 

This law was enacted in response to a 
popular protest against an increase by the 
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leading ice company in St. Paul of its rates 
to consumers. 

In considering the question of the legal 
right of any municipality to manufacture 
ice, it must be remembered that a city is a 
mere agency of the state or the purpose of 
local government, and has only such powers 
as are expressly or impliedly conferred by 
the state constitution or by valid act of the 
legislature, plus such powers as are indis- 
pensable to the existence of municipal gov- 
ernment; and that, as repeatedly decided by 
the courts, any doubt as to the existence of 
a power in a municipality must be resolved 
against it. It is believed, therefore, that 
in any state whose cities have not a large 
measure of home rule the courts may be ex- 
pected to decide that the question of whether 
a city has power to engage in the ice busi- 
ness depends upon the existence of a clause 
in its charter clearly conferring that au- 
thority. 





Has Your City a Help-Your-City Complaint 
Bureau? 


By William H. Allen 


Research has started a citizens’ com- 

plaint bureau. What it aims to do 
and how it was begun are questions of in- 
terest to the nation-wide readers of THE 
AMERICAN CITY, 

Mr. George H. F. Schrader wrote re- 
cently to the Bureau from Iceland, where 
he has been working for kinder treatment 
of ponies and for physical welfare of school 
children, urging a citizens’ complaint bu- 
reau. His idea was that the reason citizens 
have not helped more in the past is that the 
usefulness of complaints and the welcome 
of complaints have not been sufficiently ad- 
vertised. 

In carrying out his suggestion the Bureau 
advertised a Help-Your-City Complaint Bu- 
reau. The idea on which the first muni- 
cipal research bureau started in 1906 was 
to stop grumbling about incompetence and 
dishonesty or even talking about what 
a fine official So-and-So would make, and 
instead to collect facts as to what the city 
is doing right now. Often nothing more 


T's New York Bureau of Municipal 


has been needed than an impartial state- 
ment of conditions. Naturally facts can be 
ascertained with one thousand or ten thou- 
sand eyes better than with the fewer eyes 
of a private or even official staff. 

When a citizen sees something that he 
thinks is wrong, he is more willing to ask 
a central complaint bureau to make an im- 
personal statement of facts before the au- 
thorities than to go to the authorities him- 
self and run the risk of having his own 
business injured by local politicians or the 
beneficiaries of wrong complained against. 
He also avoids the charge of improper mo- 
tives. As it has always been a trait of the 
patriotic Englishman to write to the Times 
instead of merely telling his neighbor, so 
in each American city must some of us 
become “Citizens-Fixit” for brief periods 
until things to be fixed become rarer. 

Again, because even improper motives 
may accompany facts of value, the Help- 
Your-City Complaint Bureau is not draw- 
ing the line, too often drawn, against 
anonymous complaints. Anonymous com- 
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plaints will be looked up the same as 
signed complaints. Anyone who knows 
about city business knows that subordinates 
have too much at stake to sign their names 
to complaints against superiors. Within 
two weeks the Bureau is receiving an aver- 
age of four complaints a day. They vary 
from “Why do policemen chew gum?” to a 
case of alleged unfitness of an employe 
who stood first in a promotion examination. 
One of the most prominent ministers of the 
city protested against a certain sign on 
Riverside Drive; a prominent city official 
against destruction of a sidewalk; several 
people who are unable to watch a certain 
newspaper's announcements the ball 
vented their envy by protesting 
against crowds who do take time to watch 
them; a school boy complained that a man 
in a certain candy store was nofjonly tuber- 
culous but “always tastes the soda water” ; 
a citizen complained against a disorderly 
hotel, not because it was disorderly, but 
because the dancing and automobiles kept 
him awake. 

An important part is to watch the com- 
plaints of interested citizens that appear in 
the people’s columns of newspapers. Gen- 
erally these complaints are mere “found- 
lings,” left on the doorstep of public atten- 
tion. The Help-Your-City Complaint Bu- 
reau takes them, verifies them, perhaps 
finds other similar instances and calls them 
once, twice, 
necessary, to the attention of officia's. 

Fortunately, in New York at the present 
time it is not necessary to take up com- 
plaints with officials more than once if the 


of 
games 


seven or seventy times, if 
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official is really able to do anything about 
it. 

illustrates 
another service of a Help-Your-City Com- 
plaint Bureau. Black smoke may be belched 
with impunity because the courts have de 
cided, in the language of Pittsburgh's for 
mer health officer, that “Black smoke is the 
badge of our prosperity” and inherent in 
industrial progress. 
to a citizen 


Che case of smoke nuisances 


Hence it is important 
have do two things— 
write back to complainants explaining that 
the courts and the constitution, and not the 
health department, are for the moment the 
point for study, and, secondly, to help get a 
law and an administrative procedure suf- 
ficiently definite to fall within the court's 
requirement of reasonableness in stopping 
the smoke nuisance. 


agency 


Milwaukee cartoonists have been having 
fun with Mayor Bading’s proposed central 
Of the gen- 
eral proposition the Joliet News said last 
week: 


official bureau of complaints. 


“Legitimate complaints and suggestions when 
made in good faith and with a view to helping 
rather than hindering those in office should 
be welcomed and encouraged. There is no 
doubt about the value of this sort of criticism 
* * * * Countless opportunities to improve 
city business methods and to check city waste 
have come to light through letters or personal 
complaints. To make the point more definite 
there has been a pile of ashes obstructing part 
of the sidewalk in the Jefferson street subway, 
under the Alton-Santa Fé tracks. This pile 
was steadily accumulating during the past few 
weeks. A husky man with a shovel could 
remedy this matter in an hour, and the duty 
of attending to it lay either with the city or 
with the railroads. A tip was given the former 
and the obstruction has been removed.” 





Planning Made Mandatory for 


On July 16 there was signed by Governor 
Tener of Pennsylvania a bill providing that 
in each city of the third class there shall be 
created an additional executive department 
to be known as the Department of City 
Planning, to be in charge of a City Plan- 
ning Commission. Each commission is 
given jurisdiction within the city and in a 
territory for three miles beyond the city 
limits; but its powers may be conferred 
upon park commissions now in existence in 
some of the third class cities. 

The commission is to be composed of five 


Third Class Pennsylvania Cities 


members, whose terms will be two, 


three, four and five years, respectively, so 


one, 


far as the first commission is concerned and 
five years each thereafter. The mayor and 
council are to appoint the members, who 
are to serve without pay. 

The commission is empowered to act in 
an advisory capacity upon all ordinances 
relating to the location.of public buildings, 
civic centers, streets or the widening, ex- 
tension or parking of streets, parks, park- 
ways, boulevards, playgrounds and like im- 
provements. 








Removing Weeds from a Lake 
By J. R. Hoffert 


Assistant Superintendent, Harrisburg Park Commission 


is called to a weed saw which the 
rothers were introducing into this 


rom Europe. This, the Ziemsen 


s nothing more than a steel tap 


nch wide, having both edges so 


to form thorn-like teeth 


it 1 inch apart Upon this band 
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Tj edo shaped lead weights to com 























ru ) RED LAKI 
: 
i eTO vith S grass, cat-o-nine-tails vel the saw to follow the contour of the 
3 spatter-dock et ) Jul ot the S otton 
5 vear these weeds had grown to such pro lhe method of operation consists simp! 
an portions and had so thoroughly choked the n pulling the saw backward and forward 
4 channels and covered the lake surface as over the bottom, by means of hand lines at 
47 to seriously interfere with the use of boats tached to each end. In our work we used 
and to give to the lake the appearance ot a length of 75 to 100 yards of the saw. \ 
swamp flat boat at each end of the line was used 
Steps wert ediately taken to secure to form a working platform for the men 
} remedy, and cit r letters were ad operating the saw. —Two men were used on 
H dressed to park officials throughout this each flat to pull the saw back and forth, 
hy country. Several remedies were suggested while one man in a small boat was ready [ 
f uN msidered: Increasing the depth oft to clear the saw whenever it fouled. " 
( vater to a mini of six feet: dredging he operation of the saw was quite in- ‘. 
j the botton sing chemicals; using ma teresting The cat-o-nine-tails, for in- ; 
chines to cut the weeds, et stance, would suddenly shoot up until the 
: Owing to the phys | facts, the ost, cut end of the stems reached the surface, 3 
4h the desire to preserve fish life, or for other when they would fall over, the effect being 
reasons, fione of thes ethods seemed quite somewhat like a battery of small sky rock 
satisfactor Just this juncture our at ets. No difficulty of any note was encoun- 
: ne 
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tered in the use of the saw, the weeds ris 
ing to the surface and floating off in large 
“islands.” 

break, but 
overlapping the broken ends 


Occasionally the saw would 
remedied by simply 


this was 


and binding 
with light wire. 

rhe surface of the old swamp had been 
well covered with old stumps, logs, etc 
removed, \s 


these had never been 


sult, the saw frequently ran afoul of 
and one man was kept busy in a small 

clearing the saw, using a boatman’s wood 
hook for the 


had. Flor 


purpose Several 


sul prise Ss 


were instance, on one occasion 


Se ee aay “Bie: 
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THE FOREIGN DEPARTMEN 


A Record of Municipal Progress Abroad 
Conducted by Edward Ewing Pratt, Ph. D. 


3 3 ts 
Motor Traffic and Roads 

There has been much agitation in [ng 
land recently regarding the regulation of 
traffic, particularly as motor 
vehicles. \ committee of Parlia- 
ment has just laid down an important set 
of principles by which the use of roads by 
“trackless trolley trams” and motor omni- 
regulated in the future. 
Three of these principles are embodied in 
a bill which was drawn up to settle a dis 
pute between the Chesterfield Corporation 
and the Derbyshire County Council as to 
the division of the expense of road main 
that district. The three prin 


applied to 


select 


buses is to be 


tenance in 
ciples are: 


-(1) Trackless trolley trams and motor omni 
buses must not run upon roads of less than a 
specified width. (In the Chestertield case the 
limit of the carriageway is fixed at 17 feet and 
that of the foot path at 4 feet.) 

(2) The promoters must pay a third of the 
cost of widening the roads to the standard laid 
down 

(3) The promoters must pay the whole of 
the extra cost of road maintenance due to th 
use of the road by their vehicles 

It is confidently expected that these regu 
lations will be applied to companies as well 
as to local bodies, and that the reform will 


be a general one. The Greater London 


Eee. == 


road authorities re expendi g 


enormous sums for road construction 


maintenance as the direct result of mj 


caused to the roads by motor traffic in gen 


eral and motor “buses in particular The 


only tax paid at present by the proprietors 


| 
of motor vehicles is the petrol tax, and the 


proceeds detray 


1 


only a fraction of the 


expense 
+ + 

The Cologne Municipal Exhibition 

lhe 


municipal 


city of recently opened 
exhibition called 


New.” It app 


( ologne 
“Cologn 
and ars that some 
Cologne taxpavers were inclined to gt 

at the taxes, and the officers of the mu 


palitv decided to show them just what Li ui¢ 


they received in return for their mone, 


ling Sp 


The exhibits were housed in a buti | 


cially prepared for the purpose, and the 


work of the citv was illustra 


of models, pictures, diagrat 
charts 


Cologne is the largest town 


Germany, having a population of 
10,422 


concerns l, { 


and a land area of 
iS area is 


n the 


as large as Berlin and near] 


German [mopire. 


as Dusseldorf. 
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Street and Park Lighting Our Specialty) 


For fifteen years we have manufactured lighting fixtures for every class of exterior electric 
or gas requirements. Our catalogue may show just the design for which you have been 
looking. Let us have your address. 


THE Morris IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: FORMERLY MAIN OFFICE & WORKS: 


50 Church Street THE MORRIS IRON CO. Frederick, Md. 
J. W. BACHE, Gen. East. Agt. 
Phone: Cortlandt 1356 


40 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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A Garden Suburb for Glasgow 

On April 19, 1913, the formal ceremonies 
were held which marked the inauguration 
of Westerton, the first copartnership gar 
den suburb of Scotland. The estate is 
situated west of Glasgow and adjacent to 
the Canniesburn golf course. If the suburb 
is successful, there are several hundred 
available acres over which it may spread. 
The site is very attractive, although the 
hilly nature of the land will give some diffi- 
culty in road making. 

There are between 40 and 50 new houses 
already built. They are all self-contained, 
and vary in size and style from the smallest 
workman’s cottage to a fair-sized villa. 

In laying out the land, provision has been 
made for playgrounds, and certain spaces 
have been kept for the business premises 
and others for the location of institutes and 
similar public buildings. Great care will be 
taken to have the roads follow the contour 
of the hills, and every effort will be made to 
carry out the ideals of the true garden city. 


+ + 
The Exhibition at Ghent 


The “Cities and Town Planning Exhibi- 
tion” now being shown as an important 
feature of the Ghent International Exhibi- 
tion, is described in a stimulating article by 
Professor Patrick Geddes in the July issue 
of the Town Planning Review. The wide 
scope of the exhibition is indicated by the 
fact that separate sections are devoted to 
cities of classical antiquity; medieval cit- 
ies and their recent reinterpretations ; cities 
of the Renaissance; the industrial revolu- 
tion in its effect on cities; central improve- 
ments in great capitals; illustrations of the 
garden village, town and city movement; 
the general theory of civics; civics in ac- 
tion and application; surveys of towns and 
cities; census and vital statistics, and other 
phases of the broad problem of town plan- 
ning. 


*& + 


A Dutch Advice-Giving Institution 

Amsterdam has an office known as the 
Central Bureau for Social Advice, which 
furnishes free, to regular subscribers, in- 
formation regarding various subjects 
which ordinarily could only be attained at 
considerable trouble and expense. The 
subscribers are mainly workingmen, but in 
some instances they are heads of industrial 
concerns. The organization was formed in 


18g8 because of the evident need of some 
specific place where workingmen could go 
for advice on practical subjects. The or 
ganization has three definite objects: (1) 
lo give information concerning institutions 
and regulations in which workingmen are 
particularly interested; (2) To collect and 
assort data for that purpose and (3) lo 
form a. library. 

rhe ‘organization began with about 150 
subscribers and with total receipts in the 
first year of about $600. Now the number 
of subscribers is between 600 and 700, and 
the total yearly income from subscriptions 
about $2,000. Added to this amount, the 
state grants a subsidy of $1,400, and several 
towns give amounts aggregating about 
$800. 

Information is also given to non-sub- 
scribers, but a fee is asked unless the in 
quirer is absolutely unable to pay. The 
director of the Bureau is an expert along 
industrial lines, and the general manage- 
ment is in the hands of a committee of nine 
persons elected by the subscribers. All in- 
formation is submitted to the inquirer by 
letter, and, when the subject is a very im 
portant one, it is referred to experts before 
an answer is given. 

The library is collecting books and 
periodicals pertinent to the work of the 
institution. A special committee has been 
formed to collect all documents relating to 
the history of workmen’s societies in the 
Netherlands. The library contains about 
13,000 volumes and over 800 periodicals. 
Many of the books are loaned, while others 
are gifts from societies and _ institutions. 
The library has proved of great value to 
subscribers, and over $1,000 a year is spent 
on new books, periodicals and rebinding. 
The Bureau makes a special point of filing 
newspaper clippings, which are systematic- 
ally catalogued and ready for reference by 
patrons who are studying special subjects. 

Beside constant requests for information 
from subscribers, the Bureau receives them 
from concerns of all kinds, municipalities, 
foreign social institutions and even foreign 
governments. The subjects upon which ad- 
vice is given are of the greatest variety, in- 
cluding codperation,- savings, loans, pen 
sions, minimum wage, etc. 

The membership fee of this admirable 
institution is $2 a year, or a lump sum oi 
not less than $40. Special rates are given 
to workmen's societies, being 40 cents for 
each 100 members. 
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"U. ncle Sam” Buys the Best 


THE 


' ] } IRCHILD 
IFIC STATE ELECTRKI 
CIFIC STATES ELECTRIC ¢ 
RANK E. FILER CO 
YRACUSE SUPPLY CO 
PACIFIC rATES FLECTRIC Ct 
PACIFIC rATES ELECT} ( 


it selected by the U. Army at 
ental lighting system installed at t Fi rt H. G 
Fort Mason, U. S. Army, San Francisco, Ca 


f General Sherman, U. S. Treasury Buildir 
: , 
ul G I t work Of this character and 
| | rs and experts ha iz Ss \ 
Metal La Standards by them is an unquesti 
Standard is built up of two layers of special high grade 
, while the shaft of a cast iron standard 
material, so crude in its nature as to be unfit, a! 
vires, and be placed upon the public streets of a cit 
i Beauty, the three great essentials of an ornamental lamy 
jards are absolutely without a rival. 


for free distribution. It contains much valuable 


UNION METAL MFG. COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturers 
1400 Maple Avenue, Canton, Ohio 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


30 Church St., New York City 
San Francisco, Ca 
Portland, ( 


Ire 
Winnipeg, Canada 
Syracuse, N. Y Scranton, Pa 


Los Angeles, Ca 
Seattle, Was! 
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This illustration show 


of th 


Lundin 
Ornamental 
Standards 


installed at Rochest 
N. ¥ 

Excellence 0 design 
ind sturdiness of cor 


struction have led to 
the adoption of Lun 
din Standards in many 


prominent cities 


Send for our cata 
logue describing and 
illustrating a wide 


variety of ornamental 
treet leht.ng tand 

irds suitable for all 
quirements 


Luadioa Electric & 
Machine Co. 


Boston, Mass. 














THE MODERN 
ELECTROLIER 


Ornamental Street Lighting is a 
perpetual advertisement of the 
enterprise of the town as well as a 
good Municipal asset. It belps 
develop the business interests of 
the town. It insures the safet 
and comfort of the people 


We present herewith a view of 
one of our standard designs—of 
»leasing and finished appearance 
Le Streets, Boulevards, Parks and 
about Public Buildings. A hand 
some, permanent structure. Im- 
pervious to the weather and erosion 


Made up of sound smooth cast- 
ings, the details of the patterns 
carefully preserved, practically in 
destructible, and in every way more 
serviceable than posts made of pipe 
and sheet metal. 


Standard designs can be supplied 
promptly, or estimates made upou 
special designs upon application 
Estimates of cost for any installa- 
tion will be submitted upon the 
receipt of plans showing the location 
of posts and distances 





Our special Light Post Bulletin, upon the subject of Street 
Lighting generally, with a particular description of our Posts mailed 
upon application 


MODERN IRON WORKS 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS 
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Photographs and data are requested for possible use in this 
department, from municipal officials, city or county engineers, 
road superintendents, manufacturers or others having inter- 
esting information on subjects relating to roads and pave 





ments. 
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Good Road Construction in the Country 


By Eugene 


H. Morey 


Civil Engineer, Kearney, Neb. 


HI greatest enemies to good roads 
are water, wind, automobiles travel 
ing at a high rate of speed, and 

heavy traffic too soon after rains. 

It matters very little how well the high 
way is built and shaped up if the drainage 
proposition is not thoroughly looked into 
along the sides. Wherever the natural 
drainage crosses the highway, culverts 


should be placed, of ample capacity, and 
the grade line so laid that the crown of the 
road will not be less than two feet above the 
surface of any water that may stand after a 
big rain. It is impossible to keep a road 
shape if the water surface is hi 
under the roadbed too close to the crown. 
lhe crown must be such that the rain will 
drain off quickly, but not too steep to wash 
A great many road builders advocate a 
high crown. The great 
this is the tendency for every vehicle to run 
towards the ditches. 
knows that in driving on a steep crown he 
has to maintain a constant pressure on the 
steering wheel to keep the machine out of the 
ditches. It is the same with a loaded wag- 
on; it will be noticed that the wheels don’t 
track, the front wheel tracks being a trifle 
on the uphill side of the rear wheel tracks 
Now the consequence is that every 
running over the road is constantly push- 
ing, crowding, sliding the surface materials 
towards the ditches, leaving the center like 


in 


gh and seeps 


one objection to 


Every auto driver 


wheel 


the ridge of a house. Then when the drags 


are used, the first round is not started down 
close to the ditch, but a strip 4 or feet 


s 


wide is left, because it is better walking; 
then in time the road has a dish or sag in 


00 r e es are 
slack. 

lhe next thing to contend th is the 
width \ road too wide its vaste Ot ex 
pense. The writer has found by experience 
that a roadbed 30 feet between ditches for 
the maximum, and 24 feet for the min 
mum, is the proper width. Such a road ts 
easy to maintain and wide enough for 


kinds of traffic 


lhe dragging proposition is very impor 


tant and requires thorough organization. 


Men and teams should be assigned to cet 
tain districts, about 16 miles to a team, o1 
in other words, two rounds on a 4-mik 
strip, one round on an &-mile strip. (oor 
judgment must be used as to when to begin 
dragging. It must not be too soon Vhe 
soil must be dry enough to slide along the 
drag, for a little earth must be carried 
along to fill depressions, commencing clos« 


to the edge without fail when dragging 
7 


j 


very third time the dragging should be 
done from the center out 


In the construction of a country highway 
the most careful study must be given to th 


best methods of handling the different soils 


lor instance, here in Nebraska we have 
black loam, clay, gumbo, silt and sand. No 
one of these will make a good road with 
the exception of the black loam, which will 
make a fair road alone: but the right con 
bination of these materials handled th 
right way will make a road almost equal to 
macadam. Sand is the best of all for the 
sub-grade, as water seeps through it quick 


lv; 


water for days. 


and gumbo is the poorest, as it will hold 
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_Ffficient Street Lighting 


‘ie distribution of light where it is needed—on the 


street—permanent economy in operation and beauty 















of effect are the principal benefits that follow the 
installation of National Mazda lamps for street illumina- 
ton. In addition to the inherent efficiency of the lamps 
is the possibility of placing them beneath overhead ob- 
structions and spacing them so as to obtain continuous 
illumination without glare and without waste. 
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NATIONAL MAZ 


THE QUALITY LAMP 
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Free Service of Illuminating Engineers to Cities 


HE National Quality Lamp Division is prepared to submit detailed plans 
and specifications covering the selection of the proper sizes and types of 
both lamps and reflectors, proper height and spacing of units and all other 

factors that enter into a system of street lighting in which economy, beauty and 
dependability are the principal requisites. This service is technically correct 
and is rendered through the member works entirely, without 


2) charge or obligation. For further particulars, address 
















GENERAL 


= 84 Nela Park, Cleveland 
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Specifications for an Ideal Road 

An ideal road would be constructed thus: 
30 feet between ditches, crown 2% feet 
above bottom of ditch, sub-grade sand, with 
the top layer 1 foot thick of a combination 
of two-thirds gumbo and one-third gravel 
mixed as follows: One layer of gumbo dis- 
tributed evenly 3 inches thick in half-mile 
stretches, then I inch gravel distributed 
evenly the entire length, then the second 
and third layer distributed the same way, 
the surface to be thoroughly dragged. The 
object of placing the materials in thin lay- 
ers is to thoroughly incorporate and pack 
the sand and* gumbo, as the work pro- 
gresses, by the action of the wagon wheels 
and horses’ hoofs while hauling back and 
forth. 

If the road is to be built through low or 
swampy ground, the material would be too 
soggy for good surface; then a coating of 
gravel could be hauled and distributed 
about an inch thick when the ground is 
damp after a rain. This would soon work 
in and make a good surface. 


All ditches should have a slope on the 
outer side as well as the inside. No shoul- 
ders should be allowed, the slope to be 1 
foot vertical to & feet horizontal, permit 
ting the running of a mowing machine to 
keep the weeds down; also, there will be 
less danger from accidents from horses 
running to the ditches, when frightened by 
automobiles, and overturning the wagon or 
buggy on account of the shoulders. 

Culverts should be of cement or iron and 
laid well under the ground, especially in 
hilly country. 

The reducing of grades is another impor 
tant factor. All knolls and hills should be 
cut down and valleys filled up, even if only 
for a few inches, for it means that much 
saving in the lifting of loads. Think of the 
enormous amount of weight to be lifted 
foolishly over a hill a few feet high for a 
term of years, and the cost to every 
farmer! Every man, whether he be a 
farmer or automobilist, bicyclist, or even 
pushing a wheelbarrow, should fight for 
good roads. 





A Road-Building Bee in 


N ambitious project in road building 
A was undertaken by the Lake Huron 
Shore Good Roads Association on 
June 9. It was nothing less than the build- 
ing in one day of the connecting links in a 
263-mile highway from Bay City to Macki- 
nac. For the accompanying views THE 
AMERICAN City is indebted to the Alpena 
Chamber of Commerce, an organization 
which did much to make “Bee Day” a suc- 
cess. (See illustration on page 173. ) 

It is estimated by the Association’s Road 
Commissioner; Henry K. Gustin, that 
gravel, sand and earth to the amount of 
150,000 cubic yards were handled in the one 
day, there being 5,000 men and 2,000 women 
at work, aided by 3,000 teams and 750 auto- 
mobiles. The road passes through 48 town- 
ships in 8 counties. 


Northeastern Michigan 


While most of the work was done on 
June 9, the enthusiasm was of much more 
than twenty-four hours’ duration. This is 
indicated by the fact that many men do- 
nated the use of their teams and their own 
services for a week or two weeks. Actual 
work was in progress for two weeks before 
“Bee Day,” while since that time more than 
50 individual bees have been held in various 
counties, and more are planned. 

It is estimated that the total amount 
necessary to raise by taxation for the entire 
263 miles of road will not exceed $25,000 
To provide for the. maintenance of the 
highway, the Association has purchased a 
large number of split log or King drags 
The road has been divided into 50 sections, 
in each of which a farmer will be paid to 
drag the road after every rain storm. 
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The Trolley Company 
Will Co-operate 


in your plan to give your 
town an up-to-date lighting 
system, and will let you use 
their trolley poles to 
secure a ‘‘white way.” 


ERECO 
Combination 
Railway and 

Lighting 
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i 

s Poles 

a 

It is possible to 
utilize an ordinary 
; street railway pole in 





connection with ornamental 
bases and brackets to sup- 
port the new inverted lumin- 
ous arc lamp. 








You can string your wires 
along the top of the poles, where 
they are practically unnoticeable 
and out of the way of traffic. 






yo 






You save the cost of addi- 
tional lamp standards and 
underground construction, 
and avoid further obstruc- 
tion of the curb line. 








Catalog ‘‘D"’ describes this money- 
saving ERECO Plan—write for a 
copy. 
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1) Design No. 10127 


| Electric Railway Equipment Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
H DESIGNERS MANUFACTURERS 
: N. Y. Office, 30 Church Street 3 





N our Ionic Design 
we offer a standard 
that is not only orna- 
mental but will give 
/ the most Uniform System 
of Street Lighting. 
This Standard is fast revolu- 
tionizing street lighting in not 
only the larger cities but the 
smaller towns and municipal- 
ities and all are waking up to 
fact, that this means of beau- 
tifying the street is not beyond 
their reach. They are real- 
izing that the small investment 
necessary to secure adequate 
lighting through our Standard 
is more than justified by the 
increased valuation of real es- 
tate on the streets affected. 
Can be furnished as illustrated 
or with all lightsturned upright. 


Write for Prices and Catalogue 
Hiiustrating Full Line 


The 
Casey-Hedges Co. 


CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee 


















































We are the 
Largest Producers of 


ORNAMENTAL 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


for exterior use in the 
United States 


WE MAKEBA LIGHTING 
POLE FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE—ARC,TUNG- 
STEN OR GAS. 
Unlimited facilities 
prompt deliveries, first- 
class workmanship. 
Over 500 designs to 
select from. New cata- 
logue now in press. 
Write for one. 


TheElmerP. Morris 
Iron Works 


92 West Street, New York 








When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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MILES OF ROADWAY IN PENA COUNTY 
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Mott Lamp Posts 


/ are installed on many of the 
principal. streets throughout the 
Cities of the United States. 


We manufacture lamp posts for arc, 
luminous arc and tungsten lamps. We 
also manufacture Ornamental Drink- 
ing and Display Fountains, Vases, etc, 











Write for Catalogues 


The J. L. Mott Iron Works £ 


Ornamental Department 


5th Ave. and 17th St., New York City 
85 YEARS OF SUPREMACY 





Design 
No 
2045-J 
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A New Catalogue for 
You on Ornamental 
Lighting Poles 














Showing twenty-five up-to- 
date designs adapted for all 
conditions, including White 
Way, Residential and Busi- 
ness Street styles; also 
Combination Trolley and 
Light Poles. 


If you are interested in efficient street 
tighting you will find our new catalogue 
of considerable value. 


SEND US YOUR ADDRESS TODAY 


Ornamental Lighting Pole Co. 


114 Liberty Street, New York City 
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[Important Conclusions Adopted by the Third 
International Road Congress* 


By Arthur H. Blanchard 


M. Am. Soc. C. 


E., Professor of Highway Engineering in Columbia University, and Consulting 


Highway Engineer, New York City 


I the Third International Congress, 
held in London in June, 1913, a 
total of 140 reports were presented 
by reporters from nineteen national govern- 
ments, nine and ten 
munications” composing the program. 
Nine general reports by British engineers 
were presented relative to the Questions. 
[he various meetings held at Wesleyan 
Central Hall, Caxton Hall, the Institution 
of Mechanical Engineers, and the Survey- 
ors Institution, were well attended. The 
total attendance between and 
3,000. The Congress was so conducted that 
the proceedings of the various 
although carried on in English, French and 
German, were interesting and instructive. 
By having present expert interpreters, those 
in attendance were made acquainted with 
the remarks of members from all countries 
without materially delaying the progress of 
the meetings. 
lhe Exhibition was divided into four di 
visions: materials and machinery; 


“Questions” “Com 


was 


2,500 


sessions, 


Road 


traffic ; models, maps, drawings, and publi 


cations; and historical. The first division 
comprised 42 exhibits of the principal types 
of materials and machinery employed in 
Great Britain and on the Continent. 

The practical influence of the Congress 
on the development of administration and 
organization of highway departments and 
the improvements of roads and pavements, 
will depend to a marked degree upon the 
extent of the adoption of the principles and 
recommendations contained in the conclu- 
sions of the Congress. The conclusions, 
although expressing in many instances the 
fundamentals of modern highway engineer- 
ing practice, nevertheless will repay care- 
ful digestion by every American interested 
in good roads. Unfortunately, American 
engineers and highway officials have not 
universally adopted many of the funda- 
mental principles laid down at the First, 


"From a paper presented before the Convention of 
the North Carolina Good Roads Association at More 
head City, N. C., August 1, 1913. 


Chird International Road Con 
Among the 83 conclusions adopted 
at the Third Congress which are of especial 
interest to those having charge of highway 
work in the United States are the follow 
ing: 


Second and 


gresses. 


2nd QUESTION—TYPES OF SURFACING TO 
BE ADOPTED ON’ BRIDGES, 
VIADUCTS, ET¢ 
“On short bridges, in town or country, it 1s 
desirable that the surfacing should be the sam: 
as that on the adjoining streets or roads.” 
8rd QUESTION—CONSTRUCTION 
AMISED ROADS BOUND WITH BITUMIN 
OUS (INCLUDING TARRY AND 
ASPHALTIC) MATERIALS 


OF MACAL 


“Confirming the conclusions adopted in 1910 
by the Second Congress (Brussels, 2 Ques 
tion), which called attention to the advantages 
of a dry foundation and a sound subsoil, the 
Congress especially insists upon the great 1m 
portance of efficient foundations in the case 
road crusts bound with bituminous (including 
tarry or asphaltic) binders, for the following 
reasons : 

“The road crust being expensive, it is im 
portant to give it a base which will increase its 
life. 

“As the weight, speed and intensity of the 
trafic continually tend to increase on roads 
considered worthy of such a crust, it is best to 
provide a foundation which has been so con 
structed as to secure for the crust the best 
possible conditions of resistance to wear.” 

“The complete renewal rendered necessary) 
by wear must be carried out as soon | 
depth of the road crust is below a given limit 
of safety, or when its waterproofing qualities 
have become so poor that the road will unduly 
suffer from climatic conditions.” 

“In the mixing method the stone must al 
ways be dry, and if necessary it must | 
heated.” 

“One must never employ road rollers which 
are too heavy.” 

“Sufficient information is now available to 
enable engineers to select and specify bitumin 
ous binders which will have no prejudicial 
effect upon public health, fish life, or vegeta 
tion; but which, on the contrary, will conduce 
to conditions of considerable hygienic advan 
tage. 


as the 


4th QUESTION—WOOD PAVING 
“Hardwoods give varying results according 
to local circumstances, and it does not appear 


[175] 
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Make Your City Attractive 


@ Many a “beauty spot” in a city is spoiled by its environment. 
@ Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps enhance the appearance of any locality not 
it night by the soft, white, brilliant illumination but also during the day by 


their handsome artistic appearance. 

@ The above illustration shows the double bracket Ornamental Luminous Ar 
Lamp on a trolley pole making a “ beauty spot”’ still more attractive by special 
ination. 

| To the left of the photograph is seen the Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamp for 
White Way lighting which has helped to beautify and brilliantly illuminate the 


treets of many progressive cities. 


Three types are made: 
The “WHITE WAY” for White Way lighting. 
The *“‘RESIDENTIAL” for Residence districts. 
The “PARKWAY” for Boulevards and Parks. 


@ Write for our handsome bulletin No. 4955 on Ornamental Luminous Arc Lamps 
@ The request entails no obligation on your part. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Sales Offices 
Schenectady, N. Y. in All Large Cities 


369 


babies 


+ Aten 
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desirable to recommend them for roads with 
intense traffic in large cities unless some means 
are devised to effectively prevent the rapid 
destruction of the joints and the resulting de 
structive effect on the concrete below.” 


th QUESTION—METHODS OF LIGHTING 


“Every vehicle, whether standing or moving, 
should carry or show a light of sufficient powet 
at night which can, except when specially 
authorized, be seen from the rear as well as 
from the front of the vehicle.” 

“Every motor car must carry after nightfall 
two lighted lamps in front and one at the back; 
if it is able to move at a high speed it must be 
fitted in front with a headlight of sufficient 
illuminating power to light up the road or 
path for at least 50 yards to the front. In in- 
habited places where the ordinary lighting is 
sufficient to allow motorists to see their way 
and to be easily seen, the light of the head 
lights must be limited to that of the ordinary 
lamp.” 

“One and the same color should ‘be uni 
versally adopted as the color for danger sig- 
nals.” 

“It is desirable that each government should 
do away as soon as possible with colored lights 
on automobiles.” 


ith QUESTION—-REGULATIONS FOR FASI1 
AND SLOW TRAFFIC ON ROADS 
“That all regulations for the control of road 


traffic should be based on the principle of 
allowing the speed practicable for each differ 


ent kind of vehicle consistent with public 


4/ 


safety, general convenience, and the normal 
wear of the road.” 


9th OQUESTION—FINANCI Ol rit CON 
STRUCTION AND UPKEEP OF ROADS 
PROVISION OF REVENUES 


‘The expenditure on the maintenan 
improvement of roads which are used mai 
by long distance traffic unless such expe 
ture is borne wholly out of the national re 
enues under a system of state administration of 
roads (which system is practicable and suitahl 
in the case of some roads in some 
should be mainly paid for out of national re 
enues, whether or not such roads are locally 
administered and maintained, subject, wher 
local admintration prevails, to the supervisi 
of a central government authority both as 
efficiency and expenditure.” 

“It is desirable to abolish, so far as possible 
all tolls on public roads, but it is equitable that 
vehicles which—on account of their weight er 
weight combined with speed, or any other ex 
ceptional circumstances connected with either 
the vehicle or use of the road—cause special 
damage to roads beyond the wear and tear 
the ordinary traffic of any district, should b 
subject to special taxation, the proceeds 
which should be earmarked for expenditure on 
roads.” 


vuntries ) 


“Borrowing money for new road const: 
tion, and for the periodic renewal of the 
face coating of a road, is consistent with sound 
financial principles, provided that the 
period in the case of loans for renewals is kept 


well within the life of the surface coati1 





Some Recent Pamphlets 


Joint COMMITTEE ON FeEpERAL AID IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF Post RoAps. 
Good Roads. (Compiled for the use of 
the Congress of the United States, under 
direction of Hon. Jonathan Bourne, Jr., 
Chairman. ) Revised print, March 20, 
1913. 

Four large tables, showing in condensed form for 
ready reference and comparison, data regarding the 
highway systems of the leading nations of the world 
and statistics bearing upon Federal aid in highway im 
provement in the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF Brinces, City of New York. 
Annual Report, Year Ending December 
31, 1912. Embracing a summary of re- 
ports for years 1905-1912, inclusive. 357 
pp. Many views and diagrams. Free 
In submitting the report, Commissioner Arthur J. 
O'Keefe says: “In addition to the purely official re 
port of the Commissioner of Bridges, other informa 
tion is given, partly of general and popular interest, 
and partly of a more technical nature, of value to the 
engineering profession at large, which looks to this 
department for information on the specialty of large 
bridges, as well as for current results of experience 
with smaller bridges. Special attention is called to the 


on Highways and Bridges 


illustrations and descriptions of the pr S¢ 
tectural and traffic developments of the termina 
the four great East River bridges, not only 
of their great practical value, but also for their 
dignity and beauty as part of an architectur 
velopment worthy of a world’s capital.” 





Moorerikttp, CHArtes H., Highway Engineer, 
Office of Public Roads. 

Data for Use in Designing Cuiverts and 

Short-Span Bridges. (Bulletin No. 45 of 


the Office of Public Roads.) 1913. 39 
Illustrated, 15 cents 
Designed for engineers and experienced fore: 


Hewes, Lawrence I., Ph. D., Chief of |] 
nomics and Maintenance, Office of Pu 
lic Roads. 

Repair and Maintenance of Highways. 
(Bulletin No. 48 of: the Office of P 
Roads.) 1913. 71 pp: Illustrated 


I5 cents 
Dealing with repair and maintenance of higt 
in distinction from their construction Inclu 
references to recent highway developments in M 
chusetts and New York, Great Britain and Fra 
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A Ornamental Standards 


which are Ornamental 


Many types of street lighting poles which 
were intended to add to the attractiveness of 
a street or avenue, prove to be anything but 
ornamental when finally erected. 

The Hessler Standards are distinctively 
artistic in design and construction, and you 
will have no after regrets if you make your 
selection from our line. Send us your address 
so that we may send you illustrations ‘of our 


complete assortment. 


HESSLER FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK 
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KEEP YOUR BOARD OF TRADE 
ALIVE TO ITS WORK 


You cannot secure best results unless you provide for an 
interested membership, adequate finances, and a definite 
plan of action. 


Overlook these and you handicap your town. 


If you want higher efficiency in every department of your 
chamber of commerce or commercial association, you 
should have our plan. Sent for the asking. 


93 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
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Items of Municipal and Civic Progress 





An Innovation in Municipal 
Platform-Making 

The platform adopted for the coming 
municipal election in New York City by the 


platform committee of the Progressive 
Party was issued on July 21. The mode of 
framing this platform is regarded by Pro- 
gressives as marking an innovation in plat- 
form-making. The seventy members of the 
committee (of whom four were women) 
were chosen early in March, before discus- 
sion of candidates had seriously begun. 
The Committee has held meetings prac- 
tically every week since March, for the 
thorough discussion of suggestions and 
drafts of planks. The drafts have also 
been discussed in the Progressive district 
clubs throughout the city, and polls taken 
of voters to determine public sentiment. 
Conferences have been held with represen- 
tatives of the other anti-Tammany ele- 
ments. Every meeting of the Committee 
has been a public meeting. Hearings were 
held, pursuant to published notices, at 
which citizens appeared and presented sug- 
gestions for the platform. The result is 
regarded as a platform representative of 
the sentiment of the rank and file of the 
voters whose support is relied upon for the 
anti-Tammany ticket this fall. 

Some of the leading features of the plat- 
form of general interest to readers of THE 
AMERICAN CITY are: 


Thorough-going municipal home rule. 

Revision pf the city charter by the city itself. 

Direct nomination of city officials, without 
“committee designations” or “organization col- 
umns” on the primary ballot. 

Separation of municipal and national elec- 
tions. 

Six-year term for Mayor and members of 
Board of Estimate, subject to earlier termina- 
tion of tenure through a recall election, held 
upon the petition of 15 per cent of the voters. 

Use of school houses for registration, pri- 
maries and elections. 

Effective, continuous public control 
public service corporations, 

Reduced fares for children of school age 
during hours of travel to arid from school. 

Warfare on perpetual franchises. 

Vigorous port development under strict mu- 
nicipal control. 

Municipalization of water-front facilities. 


over 





Warfare on high cost of living. 

Municipal wholesale terminal 
each borough, 

Open piers for independent shippers of ice, 
etc. 

Municipal plants to manufacture ice. 

Wholesome lunches for school children at 
cost prices. 

Municipal supervision over quality of foods. 

Constructive efforts to reduce the tax rate. 

Establishment of a department of purchase. 

Extension of the work of the Bureau of 
Efficiency. 

Merit system in the city service. 

Administrative reconstruction of the 
Department. 

Utilization of public school gymnasiums and 
athletic fields for out-of-school people. 

Development of social centers and public 
forums. 

Vocational 
schools.” 

Development of a city plan. 

Thorough-going modernization of the city’s 
correctional system. 


markets in 


Police 


training and “continuation 


+ + 


How Janesville is Handling 
the Saloon Problem 

Under the commission form of govern- 
ment, Janesville, Wis., has inaugurated a 
new method of regulating saloons. The ac- 
tion of the commissioners was to pass a 
resolution ordering that hereafter saloon 
licenses would be granted only in a certain 
prescribed zone in the heart of the city, and 
that within said zone the licenses granted 
should be restricted to forty. In an article 
in The Wisconsin Muncipality for June, 
Mayor James A. Fathers explains that the 
two objects in mind were the necessity of 
decreasing the number of saloons in the 
city and the placing of the “zone” in a dis- 
trict largely traveled and easily policed. 
The area selected is a strip two blocks wide 
by seven blocks long. 


+ + 


A Saner and Somewhat Safer Fourth 

The casualties on Independence Day this 
year did not show as marked an improve- 
ment over the record for 1912 as had been 
hoped. The gain over previous years is, 
however, a notable one. The figures as 
compiled by the Chicago Tribune, giving 
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A Beautiful Lawn 


in a park is a thing of public interest. You can have a soft, luxuriant 
growth of rich green grass all season if you want it, but you must 
replace the elements of fertility that its growth takes from the soil. 
The ideal lawn fertilizer—rich in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash—dried and pulverized to an even fineness—all ready to apply is 


**‘Sheep’s Head’’ Sheep Manure 


Richest of all manures. Free from straw and weed seeds—no refuse 
to remove. Quick action—you can see results in a few days. Also 














very effective for trees, shrubbery and flowers. Send for quantity prices and booklet. 


i NATURAL GUANO CO., Dept. 33, Aurora, Illinois 
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The Handling of Waste Paper is a 
Vexing Question 


Until it is changed from a problem into a good 
money maker by the use of the 


ERTEL 
HAND POWER BALER 









wae 


i Low cost—lasts for years. Will pay for itself in six months 
hy Send for illustrated printed matter. \4 
1 GEO. ERTEL Co. | 





8300 Kentucky St., Quincy.111.,U §.A. 
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THE RELIANCE STREET SWEEPER 


Sweeps the cleanest Simplest in construction 
Get our special circular 
UNIVERSAL ROAD MACHINERY CO.. Kinaston, N.Y. 





LF 


; Always Ready for Any 7 
1. Emergency! : 4 
| til ) With its Self-Starter and Two-Speed Gear the 1913 All this for $165 ; 
; 














Flying Merkel Motorcycle is always ready for instan 


taneous use. These features and the fact that the ‘De . , 
Flying Merkel Motorcycle is the most economical in the The Big-an-Litle 


world to operate has led to its universal adoption by 


























- 
i 
; 
b 
ane Departments, Park Boards, Gas Companies 
elephone and Electric Light Companies and all other C t Mi s 
; i business concerns and individuals whose requirements oncre e xer - 
» oe demand a sturdy, reliable motorcycle at the minimum x 
f it cost of upkeep. Particularly adapted for 
i “The Flying Merkel Made Its sidewalk, culvert and bridge — 
My Name on Merkel Mileage.” work. Efficient and economical wherever a con- 
} Free Art Catalog on Request. crete mixeris needed. ¢ 
ii THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO Send for illustrated printed matter 
: ; THE JAEGER MACHINE COMPANY 
ai) 520 Hanover St. Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 215 West Rich St., Columbus, Ohio 
i 
] 47 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American Curry. 
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the totals reported up to the night of July 
5 for each year since 1908, are as follows: 


Dead Injured 


IQEZ wccccescecsecss 25 1,032 
IQIZ 2 wscccccceccces 25 1,043 
Se ee eres 39 1,358 
DG disse ae ta beach «ee 2,485 
ee eae 62 3,240 
MEG avdcessrivess FA 2,736 


In the analysis published by the Chicago 
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Tribune it is pointed out that the gain is 
even greater than indicated by the figures, 
since the injuries are less serious than for- 
merly, due to the crusade against the more 
dangerous kinds of explosives. It is also 
shown that the cities in which there are no 
restrictive ordinances continue to report 
casualties up to their past record. The 
twenty-five deaths reported for I913 oc 
curred for the most part in smaller towns 
and villages. 


THE ARMY OF THE UNEMPLOYED 




















Courtesy of the Newark Evening News 





ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER CARTOONS WHICH HELPED A MORE RATIONAL OBSERVANCE 
OF INDEPENDENCE DAY 
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Unprotected 
Garbage Pails Breed 
Filth and Disease 


If these flies get in your house, 
where will they be at meal time? 
On your food, perhaps. 


The Drummond Garbage Pail and Holder 


Solves the Problem in the Only 
Sanitary Way 








ot eerorene 


The pail fits into an underground socket, 
: the cover of which fits tightly over the top 
of the pail. The cover is thrown open by 
pressing a spring with the foot. The gar- 
bage pail is always out of sight, but may 
be readily removed for emptying. Prices 
and full illustrated description sent on 
request 


W. D. DRUMMOND 


140 Clay Street PAWTUCKET, R. I 












































PLANT TREES WITH ° 


GU POND 


RED CROSS DYNAMITE 


ERE is a thrilty six-year old 
H Norway maple planted in dyna- 
mited ground in the city of St. 
James, Mo. Its rapid, vigorous 
growth and healthy appearan.e is due 
to loosening and mellowing the soil 
with Red Cross Dynamite before plant- 
ing. Plant trees in dynamited soil 
which absorbs and holds moisture until 
needed by extending roots. 

Do this and thrifiy trees will demon- 
strate the value of Red Cross Dyna- 
mite for tree planting. 

Those engaged in municipal improve ments 
should know how to use Red Cross Dynamite 
for planting trees, rejuvenating old ones, 


blasting boulders and stumps in parks. ¢ xca- 
vating for drainage ditches, post holes, etc. 


Send for copy of Handbook Explosives 
No. 406 and get poste. 


DU PONT POWDER CO. 
Wilmington, Delaware 
ESTABLISHED 1802 
Pioneer Powder Makers of America 
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Aids in Planning Hygienic Schoolhouses 


Helping school officers in the hygienic 
features of their school-building problems 
s one of the occasional services performed 
by the United States Bureau of Education. 
Dr. F. B Dresslar, chief of the division of 
school hygiene, with headquarters at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has recently given assistance 
in preparing plans for school or college 
buildings in different sections of the coun- 
try. Among these was a model consolidated 
schoolhouse to be erected on the grounds of 
the National Conservation Exposition at 
Knoxville, and a proposed new building at 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., making use of open-air 
rooms. 


+ + 


The Philadelphia City Club’s 
Wisconsin Expedition 

The National Municipal Review for July 
has an article by Hubert W. Wells, Secre- 
tary of the City Club of Philadelphia, on 
what he aptly describes as “one of the most 
remarkable educational adventures that 
ever took place in this country.” This was 
the pilgrimage of 120 persons—city officials, 
civic workers and others—headed by Mayor 
Blankenburg, who made a special trip from 
Philadelphia to the University of Wiscon- 
sin for a three-days’ stay to study the “Wis 
consin idea.” 

Mr. Wells summed up the impressions of 
the expedition as to the work of the univer- 
sity’s extension division as follows: 

“I think that I can phrase it thus: One of 
the memorable sentences in Dean Reber’s 
address Thursday morning was this, “The 
University of Wisconsin endeavors to find 
out what a man wants to know and then to 
teach him what he wants to know, rather 
than to tell him what he needs to know and 
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MAYOR BLANKENBURG AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 
to teach him what he needs to know.’ | 
can't help feeling that at the heart of this 
policy rests the conviction that to teach a 
man what he wants to know is the very best 
possible preparation for teaching him what 
he needs to know. Through the golden 
gate of that experience he will pass to 
where his teacher can teach him in accord 
ance with accepted standards. I should like 
to add a word which shall bring to our 
hosts what we are beginning to call the 
‘Philadelphia idea.’ It runs thus: ‘Efficiency 
in democracy is the security of democ- 








MEMBERS OF THE PHILADELPHIA CITY CLUB’S WISCONSIN EXPEDITION 
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SOSCOCOCOOOS 


INDESTRUCTIBLE METAL SIGNS 


| Once used, always used. Guaranteed Absolutely to be Perfectly 


(oooos) Legible for a Hundred years. 
: (oy ~"?to) There is no better Sign manufactured, no matter what you pay for it 
‘ °c > { There is no enamel tocrack. No surface to wear off. Positively Rust- 
( $ ‘| ¢.) Proof. Nothing to break or wear out. We don’t imitate or copy from 
¢ ? v sve) our competitors. Before you place your order for signs get in touch 
; > —J°) with us. 
i . THE INDESTRUCTIBLE SIGN CO. 





a 


(Drilled-In Metal Signs of every description.) ; 


: 528 DENNISON AVENUE “+ “+ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


GET RID OF WEEDS 


IN YOUR PONDS, STREAMS OR LAKES, BY THE 
SUBMARINE WEED-CUTTING SAW b4 


Used by Park Departments, U.S. Government, and others with entire 
success. The weeds are cut off at the roots and then float away as 
shown in the illustration. Send for interesting illustrated circular. 


ASCHERT BROS., Cedar Lake, West Bend, Wis. 


Culverts of Gorrugated Galvanized Iron 


will help to solve your drainage problems. We have sold town after town and nothing but praise 
have we ever heard for our CULVERTS. Do you get your copy of The Road Supervisor? 


i New Orleans, La. HARRY BROS. CO., Inc. Newport, Ky. 
\ GET RID OF SNOW 


——QUICKLY and CHEAPLY with a 
20th CENTURY SNOW PLOW 
( 0 t U M B lA Sixty With a team of horses and ane oF to com | 3 
mone ate, It removes more snow than 50 men with 
ONL Broadway 


shovels, does it 100% better at a cost of 90 (less 
New York 
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Capital and 
{4 Surplus 
Te $9,000,000 


Gets Right Down to the Sur- 
face of Pavements or Sidewalks 
Does not leave a coating of slush 
to freeze into a rough, slippery 
mass of ice and menace health, 
life and limb. It never “loafs"’ or 
gets tired; can't get out of order 
and is always on the job. 

In Spring, Summer and Fall, it 
grades roads, levels land, makes 
ditches 


TRUST 


COMPANY 























i SAFETY IS THE FIRST REQUISITE Low cost=—easy terme i desired, 
by! full particulars, address 
Ki IN THE ISSUE OF THE BAKER MFG. CO., 503 Hunter Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
5 
iyi 
if ee 
i Municipal Bonds BONDS | 
if) ‘ 
) 


27 years’ experience in the manufacture 


— ine 
leimay pia 
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Why is our protective method worth 
while? Because it provides for the issue 
of bonds under the most rigid system of 


Hy safe guards ever devised. it will be worth your while to consult us on your 
next issue. 
, Park Terrell, Manager, ALBERT B KING & 60 INC 


Municipal Department 








of all kinds of bonds and certificates— 


including Municipal Government, Public Utilities, 
Industrial and Commercial—enables us to produce 
such documents technically, as well ‘as mechanically 


perf 





204 BROADWAY 


ESTAB. 1886 NEW YORK CITY 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 
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League of American Municipalities 

The annual convention of the League will 
be held in Winnipeg, August 7-9. It is 
planned to depart somewhat from the usual 
custom in the arrangement of the program 
and to reduce the number of technical 
papers by having many discussions by dele- 
gates. 


+ + 


A National Conference on 
Fire Prevention 

Oct. 13-18 has been set as the time 
for the national conference on fire preven 
tion to be held in Philadelphia, a prelimi- 
nary outline of the program of which was 
published in THe AMERICAN City for 
\pril, 1913, page 433. It is expected that 
the conference will result in the organiza- 
tion of an American Fire Prevention 
League, to be composed of 48 state asso- 
ciations and 66 delegates at large. The 
city government of Philadelphia has sanc- 
tioned the calling of this gathering by the 
Philadelphia Fire Prevention Commission, 
of which Powell Evans is chairman. 


+ + 


Interest of the National Administration 
in the American Road Congress 

At a conference held at the White House 
on July 22, President Wilson received a 
committee from the American Road Con- 
gress, which is to be held in Detroit, Mich., 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 4. The President stated 
that, owing to the press of official duties, 
he had been obliged to forego for the entire 
calendar year attendance at national con- 
ventions, and would therefore be unable to 
be present in person. He indicated, how- 
ever, his willingness to prepare an address 
to be read at the opening of the Road Con- 
gress, and to have the National Adminis- 
tration represented by a member of the 
Cabinet. 

+ + 


The American Association of 
Park Superintendents 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the As- 
sociation is to be held in Denver, Colo., 
August 25-27. An attractive illustrated pre- 
liminary program has been issued, showing 
park and mountain views in and around 
Denver. It is desired to give those who at- 





tend the convention a comparison between 
park maintenance in the West and that in 
the East, and to that end a number of auto- 
mobile rides through the Denver parks have 
been planned. It is intended to fold some 
of the sessions out-of-doors, and the enter- 
tainment features promise to be delightful. 
The program of meetings includes the fol- 
lowing : ’ 

Paper on “Playgtound and Recreation 
Facilities and Their Management,” by Edw. 
DeGroot, General Secretary, Chicago, Play- 
ground Association; illustrated lecture on 
“The New York Idea ofa Zoélogical Park,” 
by Herman Merkel, Forester; lecture on 
“The Care and Planting of Ornamental and 
Shade Trees,” by J. J. Levison, M. F., For- 
ester, Park Department, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
informal discussions on “Municipal Nur- 
and “Boulevards and Roads”; and 
field demonstration of the flora around Den- 
ver, by John Berry. 

+ + 

A National Conference on Concrete 
Road Building 

Preliminary announcements have been 
made of the First Conference on Concrete 
Road Building to be held in Chicago, Feb. 
12, 13 and 14, 1914. This conference is to 
be convened in pursuance of a resolution 
adopted at the recent:annual meeting of the 
Cement Products Exhibition Company. 

The program is now in preparation. It 
is intended that invitations to participate in 
this conference shall be issued to all public 
highway officials in the United States, in- 
cluding county and township officers, state 
engineers, members of park boards, officers 
of good roads committees and automobile 
corporations, good roads organizations, rail- 
road officials, agricultural societies, tech- 
nical schools and engineering societies. 

+ + 

Charities and Correction 

At the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, which met at Seattle July 
5-12, the following officers were elected: 


President, Graham Tay!or, Chicago. 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. John M. Glenn, New York; 
ee 


series” 


\. J. MecKelway, Washington, D. C. 
San Francisco. 
Secretary, William T. Cross, Columbia, Mo > 
The Conference will meet in Memphis 
next year. The South is showing a great 
and increasing interest in social problems. 


Gates, 
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PURITY 
in Drinking Water 


is of universally rec- 
ognized importance. 


PURITY mo 
DRINKING © —, 
FOUNTAINS 


are of real sanitary value. 
The high cage attachment 
does not permit the lips to 
touch the nozzle. Neither does the 
face touch the cage attachment. 
There are several other reasons why 
you will want “Purity Fountains” 
rather than the “‘just as good”’ kind. 
Send for our catalogue. 


James Barrett Mig. Co., 


48 Pearl Street Boston, Mass, 


THE AMERICAN 


CITY 








Sanitary 
Fountain-Cooler 
Combination 


This is a new and inter- 
esting addition to our 
fountain line which we 
have designed to fill a 
real need—the dispensing 
of cold water in a sanitary 
manner for street gangs 
or elsewhere. Are you 
interested? 


Write for Catalog of our 
complete line of sanitary 
drinking fountains. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE 
MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE ::  :: WIS. 














IT 1S POSSIBLE 


to use our 


Sanitary 
Fountain 
Attachments 


on your 


Old 
Drinking 
Fountain 


Sanitary 
Fountains and 
Attachments 
for any 
conditions 


Write for drinking 
fountain catalogue. 


EDWARDSVILLE BRASS CO., 


Edwardsville, I11. 
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SOME COMING EVENTS 
mUGUST 4-5.—LOoNDON, ENGLAND. 

English-Speaking Conference on In- 
fant Mortality. Under auspices of the 
British National Association for the Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality and for the 
Welfare of Infancy. Secretary, American 
Committee, Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 125 
East Seventy-first Street, New York City. 

Aucust 7-8.—MILWAUKEE, WISs. 

United States League of Local Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. Annual 
Convention. Secretary, H. F. Cellarius, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WINNIPEG, CAN. 

League of American Municipalities. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, Robert E 
Lee, Baltimore, Md. 


\UGUST 7-9. 


AUGUST I1-13.—WRIGHTSVILLE Beacu, N. C. 


North Carolina League of Municipal- 
ities. Annual meeting. 


AvucusT 19-22.—WatTERTOWN, N. Y. 

International Association of Munici- 
pal Electricians. Annual Convention. 
Secretary, Clarence R. George, City Elec- 
trician, Houston, Tex. 

Aucust 25-30.—BuFFALo, N. Y. 

Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene. Secretary-General, Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, Convent Avenue and 
139th Street, New York City; Local Rep- 
resentative, Dr. Francis E. Fronczak, 
Health Commissioner, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AUGUST 25-27.—DeENVER, COL. 

American Association of Park Super- 
intendents. Annual Convention. Secre- 
tary, J. J. Levison, Department of Parks, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Aucust 26-28.—Cepar Point, Oun10. 

The Central States Water Works 
Association. Annual Meeting. Secretary, 
R. P. Bricker, Shelby, Ohio. 

Aucust 26-28—BurFFAo, N. Y. 

National Probation Association. Sec- 
retary, Arthur W. Towne, 105 Schermer- 
horn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Aucust 26-28.—Erir, Pa. 

League of Pennsylvania Third-Class 
Cities. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
Fred H. Gates, City Clerk, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Avucust 28-29.~-Toronto, ONT. 

Ontario Municipal Association. 

nual Meeting. 

SEPTEMBER 1-6.—New York City. 

International Association of 
Engineers. Annual Convention. 
tary, James McFall, Roanoke, Va. 

SEPTEMBER 5-0,—PASADENA, CAL. 

Arboricultural Association of South- 
ern California. Semi-annual Meeting. 
Chairman Executive Committee, Jacob 


An- 


Fire 
Secre- 


7 


Albrecht, Park Superintendent, Pasadena, 
Cal. 

SEPTEMBER 8-13.—TuHeE Hacue, HoLianp. 
_International Congress on Housing. 
Executive Secretary, Section for United 
States, Dr. William H. Tolman, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

SEPTEMBER 9-13.—CoLorApo Sprincs, Cot. 

American Public Health Association. 
Annual Meeting. Secretary, Selskar M. 
Gunn, 755 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

SEPTEMBER I0-12.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

_New England Water Works Associa- 
tion. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
Willard Kent, Narragansett Pier, R. I. 

SEPTEMBER 16-18.—MARSHALLTOWN, IA. 

League of Iowa Municipalities. An 
nual Convention. Secretary, Frank G 
Pierce, Marshalltown, Ia. 

SEPTEMBER 22-24.—OMAHA, NEB. 

Central Association of Commercial 
Secretaries. Annual Convention. Secre 
tary, Thorndike Deland, Secretary Cham 
ber of Commerce, Denver, Col. 

WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 22.—PittspurGH, PA 

Illuminating Engineering Society. An 
nual Convention. General Secretary, 
Joseph D. Israel, 29 West Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


SEPTEMBER 24-27.—St. PAu, MINN. 


American Association of Commercial 


Executives. Annual Convention. 
tary, Edwin L. Quarles, Secretary Greate 
Baltimore Committe, Baltimore, Md 


pecre 


SEPTEMBER 29-OcToBER 5.—Detroit, MICH. 


American Highway Association. An- 
nual Convention. Secretary, J. E. Penny- 
backer, Colorado Building, Washington, 
Bc. 


OcTOBER 5-12.—VENICE, CAL. 

League of California Municipalities. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, H. A 
Mason, Pacific San 
Cal. 


suilding, Francisco, 
OctoBer 7-10.—WILMINGTON, DEL. 
American Society of Municipal Im- 
provements. Annual Meeting. Secretary, 
A. Prescott Folwell, 50 Union Square, 
New York City. 
Octoper 8-10.—KansAs City, Kan, 
League of Kansas Municipalities. An 
nual Meeting. Secretary, Prof. Richard 
R. Price, Lawrence, Kan. 


Octoper 11-16,—INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
American Prison Association. Secre 
tary, Joseph P. Byers, Trenton, N. J. 
Octorer 13-18.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


National Fire Prevention Conference. 
Chairman Fire Prevention Commission, 
Powell Evans, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Atlantic Diaphragm Pumping Engines 








3-inch Pump. List Price $150. Code Word ‘‘Atlapump.”’ 


Engine 3'.-Inch Bore, 3'-Inch Stroke. 
















For pumping out trenches, excavations, etc. 


For cleaning sewage 
from cesspools, 
drains, 
etc. 


Has 3-inch suc- 
1 and 3-inch 
harge. Capac- 
~ 3.000 to 4,000 

ullons per hour 





le sanitary. A 
Ca avi 
Ci el lal 
pt \ 
List Price $180. Code Word ‘‘Atlacesspump.”’ 
OUR OFFER. We » nd an Atlantic Pumping Engine to any responsible party with the 
a If it not exact us represented and superior to other equipment of it 


Telegraph or write for net prices and full description. 


HAROLD L. BOND COMPANY 


383 W ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON 39 W CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of 


Ross Concrete Spade, Andrews’ Concrete Tamper, Safety Trench Braces, Felton’s Sewer and Conduit 
Rods and Pearl Brand Suction Hose. 
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formerly Superintendent 


Gicpert, CHARLEs B., 
of Schools of St. Paul, Minn.; Newark, 

N. )e and Rochester, N. Y¥. 
What Children Study and Why. 


vi + 331. $1.50 


1913 


In the Preface the author says: ‘‘What particular 
gift has each of the conventional school studies to 
bestow upon the children, and hence upon society, 
as justification for its place in the curriculum and 
as compensation for the labor, the tears, the time of 
the students, and the care, the effort and the financial 
expenditures of the community? ese are questions 
that should be answered by teachers, parents, and 
public officials, if the best results are to be obtained 
irom the schools.” 

The book deals with present conditions in elemen 
tary schools, and criticises helpfully the traditional 
course of study. Its discussions are fresh, enlivening 
ind practical, and show how to relate ill teaching to 





the lives of the pupils 

“If language is always treated as the study of 
thonght; if reading is always taught as a means of 
getting ideas; if arithmetic is always made to ex 
plain some important truth in the physical universe 


or in the relations of man to man; if through these 
arts the children are given insight into physics, com 
meree, history, literature, human society, then the 
irts become worth while.” 


32 


Fow.er, NATHANIEL C., Jr. 


How to Obtain Citizenship. i913. viii 
288 pp. $1.62 


This book contains plain, simple, concise directions 
for the foreigner who wishes to become a citizen of 
the United States. The questions which may be 
asked the foreigner by the court or examiner are 
given, with answers. The portions of the book that 
cover the process of naturalization are given in Eng 
lish, Italian, German, French and Yiddish. Complete 
copies are included of all legal papers to be filled 
out and signed. The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States are given, 
with notes and explanations. The book contains con 
siderable information about the United States, its 
customs and people; how to invest money without 
undue risk, and what to do to be more patriotic and 


successful. 
28 


DressLar, FLetcuer B., Ph. D., Specialist in 
School Hygiene and School Sanitation, 
United States Bureau of Education. 


School Hygiene. 1913. xi + 360 pp. 
Illustrated. $1.38 


This book is not written for the specialist in school 
hygiene, but presents to teachers, in a simple and un- 
technical form, the most important requirements for 
wholesome, healthful school life. The chapter heads 
are as follows: The Meaning of Hygiene and Its 
Relation to Education; Play and Playgrounds; Lo 
cation and Construction of School Buildings; Light 
ing of Schoolhouses; School Desks; School Baths; 
Convenient and Sanitary Water Supply for School 


| City Bureau, will be mailed to any subscriber for THe AMERICAN City on application. 
th contains brief descriptions of 345 books, classified under 38 subject headings. The numerals below 


indicate the respective sections to which the books here noted belong. 


Municipal and Civic Publications 


A “Selected List of Municipal and Civic Books,” published in May, 1913, by the American 


The list 








‘ 
= is ' 
Copies may be ordered of 
= 2) = an 
- “= = == ie 
Buildings; Drinking Cups and Drinking Fountains 
Toilets for Schools; The Need of Pure Air Ver 
tilation; Open-Air Schools; Heating of Sct rooms 
Ilumidity in the Schoolroom; Eye Defects and S 
Conditions; The Hearing of School Child: I 
Teeth of School Children Stuttering l 
Ilygiene of Instruction; The xe 
Children; Medical Inspection ( 
Ilygiene of School Utensils ( 
Schoolrooms; Qualifications and 5 
Janitor; Disintectants; Topics fo f 
low each chapter, with a list of selected refer 


28 


Weeks, ArLAND D., Professor of Educati 
North Dakota Agricultural Colles: 
The Education of To-morrow: The 
Adaptation of School Curricula to Eco- 
nemic Democracy. (With an Introd 
tion by M. V. O’Shea, Professor of Edu 
cation, University of Wisconsin.) 1913 


x + 232 pp. $1.36 
\ dignified, broad, practical treAtment of the 
of adapting courses of study to the making of 
truly cultivated man—‘‘the one who know \ 
handle himself effectively in every-day life Phe 
author analyses the situations in which the t 


individual is placed, thus determining the kir 
knowledge necessary to his solving every-day 
lems. Part I deals with the kinds of knowledge, Part 
Il with the means of disseminating k: 
through newspapers, magazines, the church, ord 
converse, correspondence, etc., as well as thro ’ 


schools—and Part III contrasts the cultural and the 


productional currriculum and formulates a dem 
cratized course of study. rhe chapter on Some 
Places Where Knowledge is Needed” is particular] 


concrete and vita 


34 


Levison, J. J., M. F., Forester to the Dx 
partment of Parks, Brooklyn, N. \ 
Studies of Trees. (The Wiley Tec! 
nical Series. Edited by J. M. Jamesor 
1913. Loose-leaf 8 x 10%-inch pamphlets. 
Illustrated. Nine ready. The first eight 
5 cents each; the ninth, 1o cents. 


\ concise, systematic non-technical treatment of tl 





subject It deals with the identification of 

their nature, habits and growth; insects and di 
which attack them; their grouping and plantir 
pruning and care of -trees; and forestry in its many 
aspects A guide for practical field work. Each tree 
is identified by its most prominent characteristic wh 


distinguishes it at a glance from all others at 
seasons, and careful comparisons are made 
trees of different species and _ similar 
Pamphlets on the following subjects are now ready 
he Pines; The Spruce and Hemlock; The Art 
Vitae and Cedar; The Larch and Cypress; The Horse 
chestnut, Ash and Maple; Trees Told by Their Fort 
Elm, Poplar, Gingko and Willow; Trees Told by 
Bark or Trunk: Sycamore, Birch, Beech, Blue Beech 
and Hackberry; What Trees to Plant and How; In 


between 


appearance 


sects Injurious to Trees and How to Combat Them 
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The | will tell (Ransome 
CONE | you Street | 
Red Book) *out the (Mixer | 


| If the question of building and keeping in repair the 

roads and _ pave- 
ments in your 
community is a 
subject which 
concerns you, of 
course you will 
be interested in 


the Red Book. 


The Ransome 
Street Mixer is 
not a fixed type 
of outfit to cover 
all cases, but a 
machine of wide 
adaptability to which various attachments may readily 
be made in the field so that it is always able to meet 
conditions in a way that will prove thoroughly economi- 
cal and efficient. The Ransome Street Mixer has been 
evolved by a study of the paving and road building prop- 
osition from every point of view. 








Ransome Concrete Machinery Co. 
Dunellen, N. J. 








CUT ACROSS HERE 


RANSOME CONCRETE MACHINERY COMPANY, Dunellen, N. J. 
Please send to the address in margin below a copy of the “Ransome 


Red Book” as advertised in Toe American Crry. 
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A Concrete Edge Protector 

Che “Trus-Con” curb bar, manufactured by 
the Trussed Concrete Steel Company, of De- 
troit, has been evolved for the protection of 
concrete curbs, shipping platforms, step 
nosings, entrance and interior columns; in 
short, for any concrete edges exposed to strain 
incident to moving bodies or to the added 


A PROTECTED CONCRETE CURB 

strain of temperature. These bars are made 
from high-grade, open-hearth steel plates and 
anchor bolts, securely welded together and hot 
galvanized after forming. The steel is dis- 
tributed over the entire face of the exposed 
surface, and is claimed to be heavy enough in 
itself to resist all wear.. There are two stand- 
ard sizes of the “Trus-Con” curb bar, which 


oc oo 


—. 
| Pp 
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“TRUS-CON” CURB BAR FOR CURVED CURB 


AT STREET INTERSECTIONS 


have been found from experience to satisfy 
practically all conditions. Other sizes can be 
made to meet all requirements of city ordi- 
nances and special conditions. The bar, when 
used for columns, is anchored so rigidly that it 





rwoO “TRUS-CON” ARMOR PLATES IN 


PROTECTING THE JOINT 


PLACE, 


becomes part of the reinforcement of the col 
umn, adding to its strength and durability. A 
heavy blow on this plate is carried directly, no 
matter at what angle it is received, by the en 
tire mass of the column. Concrete curbs pro 
tected by the “Trus-Con” curb bars have a 
finished, neat. appearance, and are said_ta be 
proof against cracking and to withstand more 
shock and wear than the best stone or granite 


+ + 


A Unique Contest 


On June 30 last, Thomson Meter Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., stamped and shipped meter 
600,000. On Saturday, July 12, following the 
custom of many years’ standing of marking 
the stamping and shipping of each meter which 
adds another 100,000 to its output, the Thom- 
son Meter Company and its employes held a 
celebration at their factory, 100-110 Bridge 
Street, Brooklyn, which might be said to be 
unique. 

Beginning with the shipment of 50,000, it has 
been the custom of the company to post notices 
to the effect that every employe, from the 
President to the newest apprentice, was invited 
to make a guess at the date that the next meter 
showing the addition of 100,000 to the output 
will be stamped and shipped. A period of sixty 
days is allowed to make this guess, and then 
the guesses are put into envelopes, which are 
sealed and stamped and put into the safe until 
the time arrives. No employe leaving the em- 
ploy of the Thomson Meter Company is eligible 
to participate in the awards, and it is a notable 
fact that of the one hundred and twenty-five 
employes who entered the contest in 1911 only 
two or three were not present at the cele- 
bration. 

Another feature that added interest and 
pleasure to the occasion was the presentation 
to the company of a solid silver loving cup by 
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The Ohio Kerosene Roller 


A ten-ton, two-cylinder, 30 H. P. 
Kerosene Road Roller, 6 ft. 6 in. 
in width. A roller that is heartily 
endorsed by every user. 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 





WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE OHIO TRACTOR MFG. CO. 


MARION, OHIO 














Buffalo Pitts Road Rollers 


Our Macadam Rollers have made a record 
for durability and efficiency that is unequaled. 

Used exclusively by the leading municipali- 
ties and contractors. Built in all sizes up to 20 
tons. Write for catalogue. 





Buffalo Steam Roller Company 
Buffalo Pitts Macadam Roller Boston BUFFALO New York 








“The General Utility hnplement” 


GRADER — LEVELER — DITCHER 


The Best All-Round Road Machine 
No. 1 MADE IN TWO SIZES No. 3 


Weight, 750 Pounds Weight, 1300 Pounds 
1 Man, 2 Horses lor 2 Men, 2 or 4 Horses 















Two strongly built, 
powerful, light 
weight machines 
that fulfill every 
requirement for 
leveling, grading 
and ditching. Will 
dig a V-shaped ditch trom 14 inches to 30 inches 
deep. Flanged wheels. Will not skid. Pivot axle. 
Frame 30 inches from the ground. Direct lever 
connection with blade permitting instant operation. The Machine of Real Results. 


FREE Write us to-day for catalogue and special good-roads matter FREE 


GLIDE ROAD MACHINE CO., 509 Huron St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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the employes. This cup is 17% inches in size, 
and on it appears the inscription, “Presented 
to the Officers of Thomson Meter Company by 
their Employes as a token of Esteem and Good 
Will upon the occasion of stamping meter num- 
ber 600,000, June 30, 1913.” Mr. William 5S. 
Cetti, for many years one of the road repre- 
sentatives of this company, in a few happy re 
marks presented the cup to the officers, and 
the speech of acceptance was made by Mr. 
Joseph W. Kay, Treasurer. Brief remarks 
were also made by Mr. Frank Lambert, Presi- 
dent; Mr. Seth D. Higley, Secretary, and Mr. 
Henry KF. Hoyt, Superintendent. 

\iter these formalities the opening of the 
guesses took place. The first award of $100 
was divided between John Hohns and Peter 
Ward, as they had actually guessed the day, 
June 30. The second prize of $50 was given to 
J. C. Beardsley, of Cleveland, Ohio, another 
road representative, who guessed June 29 as 
the day of shipment. The succeeding awards 
were divided into classes ranging from $25 
down to $1, so that every employe received at 
least one of the awards. Immediately follow- 
ing this distribution the company posted an- 
nouncements for the guessing of the date of 
the stamping and shipping of meter 700,000, 
and guesses for that event are now being re- 
ceived. 

This contest seems to hold the interest of the 
employes. Many of those present entered 
guesses in the first contest, which took place 
many years ago, 


+ + 


More Victories for Firestone Tires 

During the first week in July four victories 
on the Pacific Coast were added to the pre- 
vious remarkable records of the Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio. In the 
Panama-Pacific road race on July 4, covering 
443 miles from Los Angeles to Sacramento, the 
three leading cars were equipped with Fire- 
stone tires. During the Montanaro Festo at 
Tacoma, Wash., July 5 and 7, races were held 
for 100, 200 and 250 miles, respectively. Fire- 
stone tires were on the winning cars in all 
three events. 

It is small wonder that H. S. Firestone, 
President of the company, is enjoying the 
vacation in Europe for which he sailed, with 
his family, on July 5. They will motor through 
France, Italy and perhaps Switzerland and 
Germany, and are expected back in Akron 
about September 1. 

+ + 


Preventing Water Waste 

__ The interchargeability of parts in the 
rrident water meters, made by ths Neptune 
Meter Company of New York City, is the 
theme of a little booklet issued by the com- 
pany and called “The Millionth Meter.” The 
point of the title is that the Neptune Meter 
Company up to March 4, 1913, has marketed 
a million meters in a little less than twenty- 
one years. Only a little more than four years 
was required to sell the second 500,000, which 
shows a remarkable increase in public appre- 
ciation of their value. Throughout all the 


changes which have been made i. the way of 
detailed improvements to further the com 
bination of accuracy with durability, the stan- 
dards of interchangeability of parts has been 
rigidly adhered to. There are no abandoned 
models and no obsolete types for which re 
placement parts cannot be obtained. 


+ + 


Combination Lighting Poles 

The single-light combination shown 
herewith is manufactured by 
the Electric Railway Equipment 
Company, of Cincinnati, and 
has been furnished for Edmon 
ton, Alta.; Keokuk, la.; Neg 
aunee, Mich.; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
Dixon, Ill.; Columbia, S. C., 
and Fort Worth, Tex. The 
same pole, with a slightly dif 
ferent bracket, is used in Mis 
soula, Mont. The city of Nia 
gara Falls, N. Y., will be the 
hirst to adopt the double 
bracket poles, to be furnished 
by this company. Provision is 
made in the body of the bracket 
for mounting a positive cut-out 
at that point. This makes it 
unnecessary to slot the tubular 
pole at the ground line, which 
has a tendency to weaken it at 
the point of greatest strain. In 
order that the cut-out may be 
operated «uickly, and without 
the nece: sity of using a ladder 
to reach it, a small chain is at- 
tached to the cut-out. By using 
a small hooked rod, the opera- 
tor can stand on the sidewalk 
and cut the lamp in or out of 
the circuit. The chain is care- 
fully insulated from all cur- 
rent-carrying parts, thus avoid 
ing leakage at that point. The 
bracket supports the new type 
General Electric luminous ar 
lamp. 


+ + 


pole 


Dependability in Fire Apparatus 

The illustration of the Waterous motor- 
driven pumping engine and hose wagon, shown 
on page 155 of this issue, is a reproduction of 
one of the types shown in the 34-page illus 
trated catalogue of motor-driven fire apparatus 
published by the Waterous Engine Works 
Company of St. Paul, Minn. This company 
manufactures various combinations of pump 
ing engines, hose wagons and chemical engines, 
also gasoline fire engines for hand or horse 
draft. It is claimed that the Waterous sys 
tem of differential gives a perfect two-wheel 
drive; where one wheel is on slippery footing 
caused by snow, ice or greasy mud, and the 
opposite wheel is on good footing, there is no 
spinning of the wheel on the slippery side, 
thereby causing a stalled car, but the system 
locks automatically, making a positive two 
wheel drive under all conditions. As absolute 
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John Baker, Jr. 


Star Brand 


California Asphalt 


Best for Paving and Road Building 


New York Office 
Whitehall Bldg., 17 Battery Place 


Room 920. Telephone, Rector 3213 


Chicago Office 
Roanoke Bldg., 9 South La Salle St. 


Telephone, Randolph 7216 








Here, at last. is the very machine that home 
owners, park superintendents, greens committee- 
men and others interested in big lawns or parks have 
been looking for. Never again is it necessary to 
have the lawn tracked up by horses pulling a lawn 
mower—nor need the beauty of your place be marred 
because the man-power mowers can cut so little in a 
day. With the 


Brodesser Auto-Mower 


the whole lawn can be mowed quicker, cheaper and 
better than you ever thought of. Cuts the grass and 
rolls the lawn in one operation. Easiest running, cleanest 
cutting power mower ever invented. Weighs only about 
1200 Ibs. and does not kill the grass. Simply and sub- 
stantially made. Steers by means of front wheels. Three 
point suspension gives flexibility. Is not expensive and 
will pay - itself by the great saving of labor. 
Write today for free booklet 


giving complete description and illustration. Mailed free 


BRODESSER 















Milwaukee, Wis 


Representatives Throughout U. S. & Canada 
Write for Particulars 
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Talk Never Built a New Street 
or Repaired an Old One 


It takes machinery, material and money. ‘The first step is machinery. Without 
it either new work or repairs is impossible. 


We should like to confer with street officials 
regarding our Street Building Machinery. We 
should like to refer to cities that have used our 
machines with the most economical results 
The information we give costs nothing—it is 
generally of much value to officials who are inter- 

7 \" ‘ ested in street improvement. Send us your 

‘6. 6) 1 Ba 1 . 7 name and address and say just what phase of 

© i. : street work you are interested in. We will do 
~=t., the rest and you will be under no obligation. 

We furnish every machine and tool used in 
making and repairing roads and streets. Com- 
plete Rock Crushing Plants. Tandem Steam 
Rollers, Three-Wheeled Macadam Steam Rollers, Oiling Machinery, Street Sweepers, Street 
Sprinklers, Bridges, Rock Drills, Steam and Gasoline Engines, Culvert Pipe, Wheel and Drag 
Scrapers and Rooter Plows Catalogue is free. Send for it today. 


The Good Roads Machinery Co., Inc., 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 





The Champion Portable Crushing Outfit for crushing, 
elevating and screening rock for street building. 





bt When writing to Advertisers please mention Tux Amuaican City. 
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THE “RUSSELL JUNIOR” ROAD MACHINE AT WORK 
' 
dependability is a prime requisite in a fire en machine for such light work as may be done 
gine, the company believes that this type of with two or four horses, It is not designed t 
} construction should appeal favorably to fire de have as much capacity as the larger machines 
4 partment officials nor to take their place, but it is said to do ey 
+ + cellent work in leveling, building light 1 
a | Sad a a 14 
Road-Building and Earth- Se ee eee ee 
Handling Machinery tion shows the Simplex road machine, which 
> Graders, scrapers, drags, plows of various requires only one man tor operating t is 
} kinds, culverts, culvert molds, steel beam lieht and easily handled with two horses, but 
bridges and other forms of road-making ap is also claimed to be strong enough to be us 
paratus are described in detail and with many with six horses for heavy work. Like a sulk 
4 illustrations in the catalogue of the Russell plow, it cuts an even furrow of a unif 
Grader Manufacturing Company of Minnea depth as set. The blade is full size and may 
polis. Two of the illustrations from this be set to work from either side with equ 
catalogue are reproduced herewith One ease and at any angle necessary to road w 
shows the “Russell Junior” reversible road and handling of earth. The Simplex is all 











THE RUSSELL “SIMPLEX” REQUIRES ONLY ONE MAN FOR OPERATING 
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RU}-CON ue 


Protection for Concrete Corners 


Protects the greatest area of exposed edge—thickest sur- e 
face protecting plate on the market. Anchored absolutely 
by welded bolts which do not split the concrete, 
Made in two standard sizes, heavily galvanized 
for protecting concrete curbs, exposed col- 
umns, Stair nosings, platforms, etc. 


Write for literature, prices and suggestions free 


TRUS-CON ARMOR PLATE 


For protecting Expansion Joints in 
Concrete Roads and Pavements 


I'wo solid steel plates that wear with 
the concrete and prevent its breaking 
down at the joint An essential re 
quirement for all concrete roads. 


KAH Write for useful literature containing 
Bui Idi ngs complete information. 
Ghameab, Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


TRUSSEC 
1043 Trussed Concrete Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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IROQUOIS ROLLERS ANDEM, 
The American Standard for 20 Years 


This Company manufactures a complete 
line of trouble-proof, long-service tools and 
machinery for street and road building. 


Send for Catalogs. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Co. 
(Iroquois Works) 


178 Walden Ave. BUFFALO, N. Y. 

















a you use dump wagons or 

if you are thinking of 
buying dump wagons send for 
illustrated description of the 


Bain Dump Wagon 


which meets every requirement. 


y 
o> “ 
XI 














, 4 
, _ | BAIN WAGON CO. 
«sc ie es _.._3_ Main and Pearl Sts. KENOSHA, WIS. 
a 
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steel, ept the pole, 
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x has very few parts, and 
to require few repairs. Free trials are 


illowed on both these machines 
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An Up-to-Date Automobile 


Phe Coldwell Lawn Mower Company, of 
Newburgh, N, Y., manufactures a combination 
roller and motor lawn mower, which is of es 
pecial interest to superintendents of parks and 
golf links, and others who have wide stretches 
of lawn to care for 

The Coldwell mower is equipped with a 
four-cycle motor, officially rated at 12 horse 

“oF 


power, but showing from 18 to 20 horsepower 
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out the world, including twent 
New York parks, six in the parks 
Ohio, four on the Capitol grounds 
ton, and others in the Philippi 
\ustralia, India and other 
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Concrete Bridges in Flood Time 
Reimforced ( ncrete Bridges 
Flood” is the title of a klet issue 
B. Luten, designing and consulti 

Indianapolis. It gives a des 


fect of the recent floods in Indiar 
ind Ohio on a number 
that 2,200 concrete bridges f | 








THE COLDWELL MOTOR 


in actual tests. This gives it sufficient power 
to mow up 25 per cent grades easily, and does 
away with all complicated change-speed mech 
anisms. When it is desired to reduce speed 
the engine is simply throttled. This means a 
pronounced saving in gasoline and makes the 
machine so easy to operate that a special driver 
is not required. It is claimed to be in every 
way an economical machine, doing the work of 
three men and three horse-mowers, with an 
average consumption of gasoline of about 
three-fourths gallon per hour 

It is furnished with an up-to-date oiling 
system, two independent systems of ignition 
(Bosch magneto and dry batteries), Schebler 
carburetor, etc. It is also equipped with Cold 
well’s patent non-slip rollers, fitted with com 
pensating gears, which allow the machine to 
turn around completely in an 8-foot circle 
The cutting frame rides independent of the 
traction roller frame, which keeps the knives 
from being forced into the I 


ground by the 
weight of the traction part. More than une 


thousand of these machines are in use through- 


LAWN MOWER AND ROLLER 


passed through the Easter flood, wit] 


to only two small highway bridges 
given of undamaged Luten 
other bridges which failed during 


+ + 


Troy Wagon Works Officers 
The Troy Wagon Works (¢ 
Ohio, has elected Mr. R. C. S 
assistant sales manager, 
Mr. I. K. Stover, formerly speci 
resentative, sales manager, succe¢ 
M. Chase, who recently resigned 
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ompetent Parkman with \ 
culture, Forestry, Landsc: 
in Blue Print Reading, Laying Out of 
vards 


Wild Animals 





Address 
PARKMAN 
care of THE AMERICAN City, 93 Nass 





SITUATION WANTED 


As Superintendent or Assistant Super 


Successful Planter; also wide ex 
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The Truth About ELASTITE 


An expansion joint is absolutely necessary 
in all brick, concrete or wood-block pave- 
ment and concrete sidewalk construction. 


The old-fashioned poured joint becomes brittle in 
cold weather and runs out during a hot period. Its 
application requires an elaborate and expensive equip- 
ment of street tools, and it burns and blisters the hands 
of the workmen. Its use also necessitates the employ- 
Appluing Klastite Paving Joint tn ment of wood-spacing 
“ee peraston strips and their removal 


et. O 
ONLY necessary. 
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of which spells expense. 


Carey ELASTITE Paving Joint 


lessens the operating cost during construction by reduction in 
labor charges. It comes from the factory ready to lay—no 
preparation or expensive equipment necessary. 
money, but best of all, it gives you an “‘up-to-the-minute’ 












Broad St. Viaduct, Jacksonville, Fla 


all 


after the joint is poured 


It saves you 
job. 











We want every contractor to see a convincing sample of 
this great paving necessity. A post card today will bring 
you a piece of Elastite with descriptive booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
55 Wayne Ave., Lockland, Cincinnati, 0. 











LESS EXPENSE and 
CLEANER STREETS 


BY THE USE OF 
The Etnyr: Uniform Pressure Street Flushers 


Which will show from 30 to 50% greater efficiency than any 
other type 

Time and money saved both in filling and emptying tank 
Generous strength in every part, with simplicity of construc- 
tion and ease of operation, combine to make the ETNYRI 
the best Flusher on the market 


LET US TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT 


We make also a complete line of Motor Truck Sprink 
lers and Flushers, es well as Horse-drawn Street 
Sprinklers and Road Oilers. 
Write us for catalogue and further details 
E. D. ETNYRE & COMPANY 
Oregon, Illinois U.S. A. 

















Over a Thousand Watsons 


have been bought by the Warren Brothers 
Company of Boston for putting down bitu 
lithic pavements. These wagons are scattered 
all over the United States and Canada from 
coast to coast. Of course they cost more in 
the first place than any other dump wagon. 
But its the last cost that counts. You can 
draw your own conclusions. 


WATSON WAGON CO. 


CANASTOTA, N. Y. 
The World’s Largest Builders of Dumping Wagon 
BRANCH OFFICES 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
1102 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa 


604 Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa 
1391 Main St., Buffalo, N. ¥ 
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** Resuscitation”’ lear description of the mechanism 

This is the title of a littlke book written b tion, illustrating it by a number of views 
Dr. Charles A. Lauffer, Medical Director of various parts of the human anatomy he | ( 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Pressure or Schafer method of resuscitat 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., and is a re hich has been adopted by the National 
print of a paper delivered before the Light Association and a number of ens 
delphia section of the National Electri t ine societies, is described in detail. The 
\ssociation After explaining a number ot shows the necessity of understanding the 
successful results which have been obtained ples of resuscitation, and explains 
from .employing resuscitation methods on men learly as to make the ! 
who were supposedly dead, the author gives a issistance to persons i1 inary | 
SSS Sea. Re 3 SS Be 396 78 
_ FOR CONTRACTORS AND BOARDS | 


OF PUBLIC WORKS 
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Quick Shoveling eter, rough dimensions \fter t 
The accompanying cut shows one of the n the Trace ft the tunnel or heading | 
shoveling machines made by the Myers rilled and charged with dyn mite and 
Whaley Company of Knoxville, Tenn., at work — the heading is filled with the loos 
in the Croton Aqueduct tunnel under New ng trom the explosior This means a ' 
York City. This machine is used by the con to 40 yards of material in pieces rangin 
‘ the size ot hickory nut to 5 or ¢ 
shoveling machine is then 
ts Vn power t the heading \ t 
pushed under the rear end of the ma 
the runner, seated on the machine 
le controls the backward and forwa 
f the machine and swings the ft 
laterally so as to reach all the mat 
front of and on either side of the tra 
shovel is automatic and continuous in r 
tion, and all it is necessary for the runne 
do is to direct it to the proper point 
The machine loads a car containing 36 
feet in about a minute and a half Phe 
chine is then stopped, the car shifted it 
another one placed at the machine. TI 
ess is continued until all the loos: te | 
is shoveled up; for a tunnel of the a 
it is said to take from three to four h 
luding all incidental delays, making tr nd 
shifting cars, etc. In this wo the 
eliminates seven men on each 
»f 21 men, as the work is operated 
eight-hour shifts per dav The shovelin 
done in about half the time required 
+ + 
A Growing Road Machinery Business 
The executive offices of the Universal | 
Machinery Company have been trat 
SHOVELING MACHINE WORKING IN CROTO® Kingston. N. * Mr. S. H. Chauvenet s 
AQUEDUCT TUNNEL Mr. George H. Ford as president of th 
pany, and Mr. R. E. Leighton, assistant 
tractors to load out the tunnel muck after it tary and treasurer, has been appointed 
has been shot down, and takes the place of anager also. The company manufactures the 
hand shovelers, usually employed for this pur Reliance” street sweepers, porcupine scat 
pose rushers, elevators, screens and bins, and 


The tunnel is from 13 to 14! feet in ing an increasing amount of business 
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California Privet 
Berberis Thunbergii 


I have the Largest Stock of 
California Privet in the Country 


| also offer Berberis Thun- 
bergii, Norway Maples and 
Norway Spruce. 


It will pay you to get my prices. 
The stock will please you. 


C. A. BENNETT 


Robbinsville Nurseries 


Robbinsville, New Jersey 








Established 1875 Incorporated 1902 


AMERICAN ELM 


NORWAY MAPLE | 


Sizes suitable for street, park or cemetery plant- 
ing. A good assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Per- 
ennials, etc. Let us price a list of your wants, 


The Coe, Converse & Edwards Co. 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 


AND THE GALATT ST MONEY WAKER 













Ore machine earned in 62 weeks, tert 
Above figures will be verified to customers.” 
Cc. W. PARKER, Leavenworth, Kas. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Third 


American Road 


Congress 


AND EXPOSITION 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
September 29--October 4, 1913 


AND ANNUAL CONVENTIONS OF 


American Highway Association 

American Automobile Association 

Michigan State Good Roads Ass'n 
with the cooperation of 

Ontario Good Roads Association 
The organizations represented have a 


combined membership of more than 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND. 












THE PROGRAM will include such papers as ‘“The 
Tre atment of Worn Out or Raveled Macadam Sur 
faces’’ by Col. E. A. Ste vens, State Highway Com 
miss sioner of New Jersey; “Concrete Roads" by Hon. 
Frank F. Rogers, State Highway Commissioner of 
Michigan; “Drainage Structures’’ by Mr. A. R 
Hirst, State Highway Engineer of Wiscorsin; ‘‘The 
Merit System in Road Administration” by Hon 
John A. MclIthenny, President of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. Among others who will 
have papers are State Highway Engineers Keller of 
Alabama, Shirley of Maryland, Marker, of Ohio, 
Johnson of Illinois, Wilson of Virginia and Director 
Page of the United States Office of Public Roads 
Others will be announced later. Many distinguished 
statesmen will discuss NATIONAL AID. 


A special session will he held for the discus- 
sion of 


CONTRACT WORK 


A Great Educational Road and Street Exhibit 
will be given by 

The United States Government, The 

State Governments, Cities and Educa- 

tional Institutions, Manufacturers of 

Machinery, Materials and Instruments 

with the endorsement of 


The Na‘ional Association of Road Machinery 
and Material Manufacturers 


For infcrmation about the Congress and Exhibit 
write to 
J. E. PENNYBACKER, Secretary 
Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 





For hotel reservations and information about Detroit 
write to 
MILTON CARMICHAEL, 
821 Ford Building Detroit, Mich. 
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" BRICK 


= The Permanent Pavement 
Following will be found a Directory of 

- some of the well-known Manufac- 

turers of Paving Brick and Block. 





Alton Brick Company 


Repressed Block and Dunn Wire-Cat-Lug Block 
ALTON, ILL. 








Bessemer Limestone Company 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Repressed Bessemer Block and 
Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Blocks 











BIG FOUR CLAY COMPANY 


CITY NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
CANTON, OHIO 











BINGHAMTON PAVING BLOCK CO. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FOSTER BLOCK | 
Made Under the DUNN WIRE-CUT LUG LICENSE 
WORKS: BINGHAMTON, N. Y. OFFICE: BRADFORD, PA. | 














CLEARFIELD BRICK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Shale and Fire Clay Paving Block 


TWO PLANTS LARGE CAPACITY | 


CLEARFIELD, PA 








THE CLEVELAND BRICK AND CLAY CO. 


Office: Engineer’s Building 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


(Continued on page 58) S7a 
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CLINTON PAVING BRICK COMPANY :: Clinton, Indiana 


are manufacturers of repressed vitrified shale paving brick of unquestionea 
merit and also licensees of DUNN'S Wire Cut Lug Block which ts the acme 
of perfection for street pabing material. Write us for samples and prices. 


CLINTON PAVING BRICK COMPANY :: Clinton, Indiana 








THE DANVILLE BRICK COMPANY 


Danville Repressed & Dunn’s Wire-Cut-Lug Blocks 
DANVILLE, ILL. 








DECKMAN-DUTY BRICK CO. 


“THE 
BEST Repressed and Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug 
ae “Medal” Paving Block 


CLEVELAND, O. 











GLEN-GERY SHALE ——_ene : F 
BRICK CO. sever Block an 
rick 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA Large Capacity 











Hocking Valley Brick Company 
HOCKING BLOCK 


A High Class Shale Paver 
PLANTS, Logan, Ohio GENERAL OFFICE, Columbus, Ohio 


Capacity Fifteen Million Annually 











McAvoy Vitrified Brick Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“McAVOY BLOCK” 








Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
“Best Paving Block Made” 
CANTON - - - - OHIO 




















MURPHYSBORO PAVING BRICK COMPANY 


























Equal to Repressed and Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug surpassed 
the Best. Egyptian Paving Block. hy None. 
MURPHYSBORQO, ILLS. 

PROMPT DELIVERIES. LET US QUOTE YOU PRICES. 











5s (Continued on page 59) 
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SOUTHERN 





116 West Eighth St. 


| CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
B 


CLAY 
MFG. CO. 


Annual Capacity : 
Thirty Million Paving Blocks 





—! 





THE WABASH CLAY COMPANY 
Wabash Repressed 2 Dunn's Wire-Cut-Lug Blocks 
VEEDERSBURG, INDIANA 








Wassall Brick Company 
Wassall Shale Paving Block 
Glouster, O. 











E have Specifications and other NATIONAL PAVING BRICK 


Information that is of inesti- er ~ OR] 
mable value to the paving depart- MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
ments of cities. A postcard will WILL P. BLAIR, Secretary 


bring our literature. CLEVELAND, OHIO 




















Wire:-Cut:- Tue: BiliockEkKs 


PATENTED) 
The Perfect Vitrified Brick for Paving Purposes 
Manufactured by 


Corry Brick & Tile Co., Corry, Pa Deckman-Duty Brick Co., Cleveland, O 

United Brick Co., Conneaut, Ohio Tuna Valley Pressed Brick Co., Bradford, Pa 
Sterling Brick Co., Olean, N. Y¥ Foster Paving Block Co., Bradford, Pa 

Danville Brick Co., Danville, Il! Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, Ohio 
Paterson Clay Products Co., Clearfield, Pa Bessemer Limestone Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Wabash Clay Co., Veedersburg, Ind Peebles Paving Brick Co., Portsmouth, O 

Clinton Paving Brick Co., Clinton, Ind Murphysboro Paving Brick Co., Murphysboro, Il! 
Alton Brick Co., Alton, Ill Binghamton Paving Brick Co., Binghamton, N. ¥ 


For informa‘ion address the above manufacturers or 


The Dunn Wire-Cut-Lug Brick Co., Conneaut, O. (Licensee) 














Russell Adjustable iaaaaam 
sett, Road Drags : 


Blades’are adjustable to"work at any pitch. | The “Grab Link" may be“shifted to allow 

running d at any angle. 

arben Steel Blades, 8 feet long, concaved like a grader blade. Made in two 
weights. The one shown is our No. 4, which is an ideal drag for two horses, while the 
No. 5 is especially adapted to work with four horses, and other heavy service. 

We make a full line of earth-handling and road-building machinery— Elevating Graders, 
Road Machines of all sizes and prices, Buck Scrapers, Wheel and Drag Scrapers, Road 
and Railroad Plows, Road Drags, Grader Disc Plows, Snow Plows, Corrugated Metal 
Culverts, Culvert Molds, Steel Bridges, etc. Our 72-page book on Earth Handling sent free. 


Russell Grader Mfg. Co., 2238 University Ave., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Scherzer ROLLING Lift Bridges cost less 
than other movable bridges because they 


THE AMERICAN CITY 





are the Extreme of Simplicity. 


Deep water- 
ways carry 
raw materials 
inland. Facto- 
ries increase, 
population 
and land 
values go up. 
Railroads 
must distrib- 
ute the finish- 
ed materials 
away fromthe 
deep water- 
ways. Every- 
one is bene- 
fited because 
business is 
stimulated. 





fa — Ma 


Rope gs 


60 





Open 


, ia 
? 7? 
“3 ” Half closed 


y 15 seconds 





Scherzer ROLLING Lift Bridges are used al// over 
the world because they use the only principle for 
moving a bridge that anyone would consider for 
moving any kind of land traffic. They ROLL (or 
rock) a short distance on part of a wheel, just as 
all land traffic rolls all distances on whole wheels. 


But Scherzer ROLLING Lift Bridges have a great advantage 
over other ROLLING stock. They do not use friction- 
causing axles, trunnions and journals to support the bridge. 
Using only part of a wheel, they do away with this con- 
stant trouble and expense. 


Scherzer ROLLING Lift Bridges ROLL upward and back away 
from the water, leaving the channel entirely clear in thirty 
seconds, also forming a signal and barrier against accidents. 
Or they roll forward and down, closing the channel in thirty 
seconds. Traffic has practically no interruption because 
Scherzer ROLLING Lift Bridges do not start to open until a 
vessel is almost upon them and they close before it is more 
than a few feet away. 


Scherzer ROLLING Lift Bridges combine economy, simplicity, 
efficiency. They adapt to movable bridges the greatest 
mechanical principle—the ROLLING principle. 








" = 53 Scherzer Bridge foundations are simpler and cost less because 
Scherzer Rolling Lift Bridge—Partly Open 
Newburgh & South Shore Ry, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Scherzer Bridges are simpler and weigh less than any other 
movable bridge. 







Scherzer 


ROLLING Lift Bridge Co. 


Main of fice Monadnock Block Chicago,USA. 





Cable Address 
zer Chicago 
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MEDART’S 
STEEL PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


is the result of persistent thought, study and 
experiment. We have worked out all of the 
details to a high standard of perfection. 





Maybe we can help you decide some 
problem of equipment. Let us figure out the cost for you, so that you will have 
something tangible for the foundation of your own plans and resources. 

Our catalog Y covers a complete line of apparatus and will be sent on request 
with a copy of our booklet ‘‘ The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


GYMNASIUM AND PLAYGROUND OUTFITTERS 
, STEEL LOCKERS 


DeKalb and President Streets ST. LOUIS, MO. 














Why Not Use the 
Genuine Hotchkiss 
Steel Forms 


For sidewalks, street crossings, 
curbs and gutters, driveways and 
pavements, cement post-molds and 
reinforcements. 


Hotchkiss System is the result 
of twenty years’ experience in the 
contracting businéss. Forms in 
use since 1908. 


No large equipment necessary 
Same side-rails used for walks, 
curbs and combined curbs and 
gutters. 

Municipalities, Engineers and 
Cortractors alike testify to the 
advantages of Hotchkiss Forms 


Free Booklet and Special Offers 


Hotchkiss Lock Metal 
Form Company 





Dept. A. C., BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Miles of walks and curbs built with Hotchkiss Forms in N. Y. City alone. ~ 
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What a Park Superintendent Says About the HEALTH 
MERRY-GO-ROUND as a Playground Attraction. 





“The Health Merry-Go-Round was one of the m ular attractions and the children at all times were thr 
ur deep around it, waiting turns t t on the machir You are certainly to be congratulated on havir 
uch a wonderful combination to furnish not alone pleasure to the children, but add to their health 
I'he machine is so substantially oe 


built that it lasts for years, pay : Poot 
ing for itself over and over in . | 
its amusement giving qualities as “2 4 7 | 
well as in the feeling of security La ; = ie 
- - - <— = 
| : y/ ‘ | 


it gives parents as to the physical 










welfare of their children. No 
complicated gears or machinery 
of any kind. The Merry-Go- 


Round runs easily on a track, 


————— — 


the motive power being the 


children’s hands and feet. 





af 
Bu n f x tweive 
eated ize, with and wit! 
anopy. Equipped with organ # 
red, 
Write for illustrated catalogue Se es on 


The Health Merry-Go-Round Co., Dept. E-13, QUINCY, ILL., U.S. A. 























Playground Apparatus Fittings 





New Patent Pipe Fittings 
VO DOUBLE DOGS CLUICHING TWO SFPARA ry $ : 
PIECES OF PIPE for All Combinations 


CLUTCH ON 3 PIP! 
/ 





Equipped with double compression 
“‘dogs,”’ thus eliminating the set 
screw, threads, drilling or tapping 

BOLTS of either fitting or pipe. 

OPERATING ; 

‘DOGS These “‘dogs’’ are drawn by bolts with 
lock nuts, and when the power is applied 
they hold the pipe in powerful clutch 
locking the fitting and pipe to perfect 
rigidity. 

If you are contemplating the purchas« 
of playground equipment, our catalog of 
Special Outfits will appeal to you 


Apparatus all steel. Equipment at a 
minimum of cost embodying maximum 
CLUTCHING — 
TWO UPRIGHTS efhiciency. 








Get our catalog and let us plan with you on 
your needs. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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PLAYGROUND PLANS 


Plans typical of other playgrounds frequently prove of 


great help in arranging new ones. Years of work in out- 
fitting practically the playgrounds of the country 
have developed references that might well serve you 
in the selection of your equipment. Write us your 
problem—our attention thereto is yours for the asking. 


Send for catalog X-3 
Spalding All-Steel Play Apparatus 


A. G. SPALDING @& BROS., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 156 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Triumph Voting Machine 


makes voting more effective by making it both honest 
and correct. All voters will respect their priv- 
ilege of voting more highly, when they know that 
they can absolutely rely on their vote being registered 
just as they desire. 


The Triumph Voting Machine gives them this assurance 


by preventing mismarked ballots, plural voting and 
dishonest counting. 


We have prepared an interesting booklet on the subject 


of voting. Let us have your address so we can mail it 
to you with our compliments. 


The Triumph Voting Machine Co. 


60 Wall Street, New York 
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PENNSYLVANIA QUALITY COSTS MORE TO 
PRODUCE, BUT VERY MUCH LESS TO USE 


SELF-SHARPENING.—This feature alone will save the user the cost of the 
machine. It is a positive fact that Pennsylvania Mowers will run for 
years without sharpening if reasonable care is given to keep the cutting 
edges in contact. <A screw-driver is all you need to keep your mower sharp. 

PENNSYLVANIA QUALITY is the result of Pennsylvania shop methods 
and the use of high-cost materials. The economy resulting is testified to 
by thousands of users all over the world for the last 35 years. Send for 


descriptive booklet. 











Supplee Hardware Company 


Box 1558, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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What 
Is Your 
Town Doing? 


Have you a live cham- 
ber of commerce or 
board of trade contin- 
uously at work, up- 
building and bringing 
honor and fame to 
your town as a place 
good for workingmen 
and therefore attrac- 
tive to industries ? 


Does Your Chamber of 
Commerce or Board of 
Trade Need Members or 
Money? 


If you want to know 
what we can do to 
help your city, and 
what it will cost, 
write 


The 
American City 
Bureau 


A CLEARING HOUSE AN AGENCY FOR 
FOR INFORMATION INCREASING THE 
CONCERNING MUN- EFFICIENCY OF 
ICIPAL IMPROVE- COMMERCIAL 
MENTS AND COM- AND CIVIC OR- 
MUNITY ADVANCE. GANIZATIONS. 


93 Nassau St., New York 

















Measure 
typewriter cost 
by typewriter 
service 


It is the life of a typewriter, 
not what you pay for it, that 
determines the total cost. 


THE VICTOR 
TYPEWRITER 


(Model No. 3 


combines durability with visi- 
bility. It is built to last and 
not to “trade-in” in a year or 
two. It has all the good points of 
other machines and a few extra 
ones of its own. For instance: 
The type bar stands on an inch wide bear 
ing, insuring permanently perfect alignment. 


The ribbon lasts twice as long as on other 
machines, as it prints in four paths instead 
of two. 


A simple and accurate decimal tabulator is 
built into every machine and at no addi- 
tional price. 


We would be glad to demon- 
strate the advantages of the 
Victor to you. 


Victor Typewriter Company 
Broadway and 23d Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone Gramercy 6583 
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QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 
Three essential qualifications. when you are considering the purchase of 

TREES, SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 
for Park or Cemetery planting. QUALITY of stock is the important factor. Poor quality in nursery stock gives dis- 
appointing results. SERVICE is also necessary, that your orders may be filled promptly and intelligently PRICE 

should be weighed to balance. These are the three factors which have built up the house of Meehan 

Spring catalogue now ready. The most complete list issued. 
THOMAS MEEHAN & SONS 

Wholesale Nurserymen Dresher, Pennsylvania 
seugnacennacenguneyntenuney eg ReMANO EARL RE NAMB RENNES AAALAC 
= i % WIZARD BRAND 
Sy ‘ SHEEP MANURE 
x owe ° ° ° ar * DRIED AND PULVERIZED 

- rhis is the time to visit ¥ unequaled for Park and Cemetery use. Best natural fer 
=. * tilizer for Lawns and Gardens. Trees, shrubs and vines 
oh ANDORRA is No Weeds 4 Fconomical and 

af . eS No Waste ‘ Convenient 
by to see our collections of ‘ 

: : 

: S Trees &Shrubs % 

; Jpectmen irees TUOS & 

st Or 

4 ig 

* especially the immense stock §% 

7 ° "S 

= of Hardy Acclimated Rhodo- % | THE PULVERIZED MANURE Co. 
14 *S 42 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

* dendrons, Azaleas and 3 

4 P H ] 5 

= erenniais. 4S 

bs % EVERY AMERICAN 
3 ' . . iz CITY Should Use 
3: Send for price list. is 
3 % UGITE 
z ie To Insure good, 

_ ° us Permanent Roads 

y as 
z Andorra Nurseries os UGITE has been successfully used on every type of road 
ty i) construction and is prepared in six grades, for hot or cold 
7) WM. WARNER HARPER, Proprietor "S application, to meet varying conditions or methods of 
7) "S treatment. Our Road Department is at your service for 
7] . % he solution of any oblem of road construction and 
oy Box ; # Chestnut Hill, "% moe Harner Write ie é seine at 9 besttute tod ay 

2 3 

* PHILADELPHIA, PA. # |) THE uniTED Gas impROvEMENT CO. 

: 4% Road Dept. 102 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
ARAMARK AAAAN AMADA 
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Ask 
Us to Send 
You Spraying 
Calendar and Di- 
rections — FREE. 


Our book on Spraying and Sprayers 
will be a great help to you. It tells you 
what spray mixtures to use, how to pre- 
pare mixtures, when to spray and how to 
spray to secure best results. 


A Sprayer to 
Suit Your Needs 


Our line includes everything from the 
small hand sprayer up toour famous Royal 















Leader sprayer for park or street work 
which will throw a spray to the top of 
the tallest trees. * Write us today for 
the valuable spraying informa- 
tion mentioned above. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Elmira, N. Y. 





© FRIENDS THAT ARE FRIENDS Ee 
o)ey. 
a i 
ture FRUIT GROWERS’ BEST 
2 


(T MATTERS ROT WHETHER YOU RAVE 108 1000 ACRES THERES 4 FRawo"/Oe TOW 


POWER SPRAYERS-HAND SPRAYERS- NOZZLES HOSE-~FITTINGS 
SEE THE PRETTY “FRIEND” CAT BEFORE YOU BUY 


“FRIEND MFG.CO.-Gasrorr NiAsara Co., ——y 


A mc GLDEST AMD LARGEST FACTORY OLVOTED CACLUSIVELY TO MFG OF SPRAYING OUTFITS 




















Pow 
ower Spraying 
Among those using our HIGH 
DUTY Power Sprayers are U. 5S. 
Dept. of Agriculture; U.S. War Dept.; 
U. S. Capitol Grounds; District of 
Columbia ; Massachusetts State 
Forester; Massachusetts Metropolitan 
Parks; Massachusetts Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board; Cities of 
Boston, Mass.; Albany, N. Y,; New 
York, N. Y.; Providence, R. I. and 


over 100 others. 


We manufacture and sell over 90% 
of the HIGH DUTY Spraying Ap- 
paratus used in the United States 


Catalog on request. 


FITZHENRY-GUPTILL CO. 


49 North Washington St, Boston, Mass 
35 First Street, East Cambridge, Mass 




















' _—_ 
SAN 
tent 
For Garbage, Night Soil, Material from Sewers, Inlets, Etc. 
MADE FOR 1 OR 2 HORSES. Write for Catalogue 


GEO. BH. HOIZBOG & BRO., Jeffersonville. Indiana 





ITARY CARTS 
(Pa ed) 














Largest Manufacturers 


Garbage and Waste Cans 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


TOLEDO 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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A RADICAL ADVANCE, 


over open-mouth trash holders is made by our 


SANITARY TRASH CAN 
with an automatic self closing cover which renders 
it proof against flies, wind, rain and fire. 
SATISFACTION CUARANTEED. 
CLIMAX CONTAINER co., 109 Broad Street, : New York City 























The crying need of our up-to-date cities has 
been fully met by the Rochester Can Co., 
Mfrs. of High-Grade Garbage Cans, Rub- 
bish Cans, Ash Cans, etc., climinating all 
dirt-catching features, leaving a Sanitary plain 
surface. Write the ROCHESTER CAN CO., 
Rochester, N. Y., for prices. 


Manufactured by 


ROCHESTER CAN COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Style P-826 Style T-1520 

















Civic Pride Rubbish Can 


(Patent applied for) 


Public Officials, Improvement Associations and 
others interested in clean streets, parks, cemeteries 
public buildings, etc., etc., should aim to secure the 
co-operation of every citizen to that end. Usually 
the most unsightly litter in public places is due to 
papers, fruit skins, etc 


To prevent the littering of public 
places, it is necessary to provide some 
receptacle in which to place litter. 


The Civic Pride Rubbish Can is attractive and 
convenient for this purpose and can be affixed to any 
post. It cannot be tipped over, nor can its contents 
be blown about. The can opens at the bottom and 
its contents are dropped into a bag. These bags 
should be large enough to hold the contents of five 
or six boxes. When the door at the bottom is closed, 
it is securely fastened and cannot be accide nt tally 
opened. The can is painted with two heavy coa 
the best paint, and in lots of one dozen or more, in any 


color desired and lettered as per wrder of F the purchaser 


Manufactured by 


THE DYAR SUPPLY COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Books for Public Officials 
and Civic Workers 











European Cities Dr 1 ol locking ~¥ the Peatomee of city ad- % H A R L E S 
Ti str s , 
coats tn & his hook a constructive vision of ithe iy of SCRIBNER'S 
10rTre t t 
at Work f : ~ ot pecans me ies ly Bay pes SONS 


beauty with an allowance for future growth, laying out 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE suburbs like garden cities, building model apartments, Fifth Avenue 
founding municipal pawnshops and savings-banks. 7 


Ill. $1.50 net By mail $1.65 New York 








es 


ee GAMES & DANCES 


z 
Ps ( [)\ A selected collection of Games, Song-Games and Dances suitable for Schools, Play- 
oi y | Ns Ne) grounds, Gymnastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, etc. 


j 


wet By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B S. G. 


y \\ Director of Physical Education Public Schools of Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary Committee on 
Physical Training, North American Gymnastic Union; Editor of “Mind and Body.” 





KY z| 8vo cloth. Price, net, $1.25; by mail, $1.37 
; The plan followed by this book is to present collectively, games and dances suitable for children 
\ or adults of each particular school grade or age group. This procedure places in the hands of a 
teacher a graded selection of games and dances, arranged in nine progressive grades. Games 


marked (R) can be played in a :oom as well as in a play ground. In an appendix a limited 
number of “quiet games" and “problems” for hot weather presented, following which is a list 
of track and field events which may be undertaken in the average playground. Connected with this is a record of 
the tests which the average boy and girl should attain. Last comes three selections of exercises suitable for mass drills 
on play-days or field days. 


JOHN JOS. McVEY, PpuBLisHER, 1229 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DR. HARVEY W. WILEY’S BOOKS ON 


Socialism and 


Book on Foods and Their 
Adulteration. 2d Edition, 
11 Colored Plates and 87 
Other Illustrations. 

Price $4.00 postpaid. 


P. BlaKiston's Son @ Co. 


Water Works, Sewage Disposal 
Paving and Road Bullding 


may be ordered through 
THE Civic PRESS 


Social Reform 


By RICHARD T. ELY 
12mo. $1.50 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


426-428 West Broadway, N. Y 











PHILADELPHIA 93 Nassau STReet New Yorn 











SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES 


BY WILLIAM SOLOTAROFF, B. S., Secretary and Superintendent of the Shade-Tree Commission of East 


Orange, N.J. Svo, xviii, 287 pages, be autifully illustrated with original photographs by the author, consisting of 46 ful 
pages and 35 figures in the text, comprising 229 half-tones and 22 line illustrations. This volume covers the selection 
planting, and care of shade-trees as applied to the art of street decoration; their diseases and remedies; their municipal 


control and supervision. Those interested in this subject will highly appreciate the information which this book contains 
Send for a descriptive circular. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











AFETY pays—that is the message this 
S book brings to business. It is the re- 
sult of years of study of the new indus- 
trialism from the point of view of safeguard- 
ing the human factors. After reading these 
pages the factory owner, superintendent or 
shopkeeper will be convinced that money 
spent wisely in prevention is better than that 
extorted for compensation. $3.00 net. 


This book is the Standard American Authority. 


HARPER G BROTHERS, N. Y. 


SAFETY 


METHODS FOR PREVENTING 
OCCUPATIONAL AND OTHER 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE 


By WILLIAM H. TOLMAN 
and LEONARD B. KENDALL 
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Books for Every Citizen 


HANDBOOK OF MUNICIPAL THE SOCIAL CENTER 
ACCOUNTING Edited by EDWARD J. WARD 


Mr. Ward's 





A simple exposition of a scientific book is a powerful 
system of accounting and reporting advocate of the idea of using the 
for municipal utilities, which will school house for community purposes 
produce complete, accurate and He shows why the school house should 


prompt information at the least pos- be the social center as well the poll 
sible cost. 12 mo., cloth, $2.00 net. ing place at election, ete 12mo 
? 


Postpaid $2.14. cloth, $1.50 net. Postpaid $1.62 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY :: 35 West 32d Street, NEW YORK 


Publishers 











F you want to keep in touch with civic improvement in Europe, 
you've got to read 


‘“‘Garden Cities and Town Planning” 


the record of the greatest movement of modern times. 


Obtainable at the offices of “The American City,” 93 Nassau Street, New York, or direct f1 
The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, 3 Gray's Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, London, W. (¢ 


Subscription one dollar per year. 








McQUILLIN MUNICIPAL. CORPORATIONS 


AUTHOR to the profession as the author of Municipal Ordinances He has been a practising lawyer for 
thirty years in the State and Federal Courts, in a large city where important questions pertaining to Municipal 
Corporation Law have been discussed and determined, and in which he has participated as practitioner and judge 





Among the Leading Topics Thoroughly Treated, May be Mentioned : 


LEGISLATIVE CONTROL OF MUNICIPAL COR- 
PORATIONS 
including an exhaustive discussion of the various con 
stitutional provisions designed to advance home rule or 
local self-government, Free-holders Charters, etc., Class- 
ifications of Municipal Corporations for Legislative Pur- 
poses, Evasions of Constitutional Provisions, Local and 
Special Laws, Legislative Control of Municipal Funds, 
Contracts, Obligations, and Liabilities. 


THE MUNICIPAL CHARTER 

‘is treated extensively, and characteristic features of 
particular charters are treated. For example, the 
Charter of Greater New York, Chicago, the Free- 
holders Charters of St. Louis, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, the commission plan of local government, as 
Galveston, Texas and the Des Moines plan of City 
government 


MUNICIPAL OFFICES AND OFFICERS AND 
MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENTS 
Civil Service Rules, Veterans’ Act. 


MUNICIPAL ORDINANCES 


will cover more than one volume. 
treated 


Every feature is 


6 Large Volumes, Bound in Buckram. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


as water, water supply, light, et¢ 
consideration 


PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS 


of every nature, including Special 
Local Assessments. 


POWER OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS 
touching license tax, and ordinances relating thereto 


MUNICIPAL BONDS, WARRANTS, and MUNICI- 
PAL INDEBTEDNESS 


and the limitations thereon 
PUBLIC SERVICE CORPORATIONS 
MUNICIPAL LIABILITY FOR TORTS 


embraces many pages of the work and the law con 
tained in numerous cases is clearly stated 


MUNICIPAL LIABILITY FOR DEFECTIVE 
HIGHWAYS 


This important subject receives the fullest treatment 


receives the fullest 


Taxation and 


The subjects of Education, Penal Institutions, Chari- 
ties and Correction are carefully treated, as well as 
many others 


Price for the Set, $39.00. 


Place orders with THE CIVIC PRESS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 
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Are You Considering 
the Installation of 


Lawn Hydrants @ 
Street Washers 
? 


Make a Small Job 
of that Seemingly Big 
Undertaking! 


You can easily provide ample facilities for the sprinkling 
of streets and walks, and protect Parks, Lawns and Shade 
Trees against the ravages of the dry and dusty season, by installing 


Lewis Patent Lawn Hydrants 
and Street Washers 


Lewis Patent Hydrants and Street Washers are easily installed anywhere 
No need to tear up stretches of streets or lawns. Wherever water is piped, at 
any depth, a Lewis Hydrant or Street Washer can be placed in a few hours at 
minimum expense for installation 

The working parts of Lewis Hydrants and Street Washers are carefully con- 
structed of best materials and never fail to give excellent service. The graceful, 
slender appearance of hydrant casings is due to the absence of useless ornamen 
tation. Lewis Hydrants are strong and serviceable without being excessively 
bulky or clumsy. Both Hydrants and Street Washers have Automatic Duplex 
Stop Valve and Waste, are self-draining and positively anti-freezing. 





Made by us for years and now extensively used through- 
out the country. 


Manufactured exclusively by 


The HAYDENVILLE COMPANY 


Haydenville, Mass., and New York 


Write to-day for New Hydrant Catalogue L H 
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Landscape Architecture 
FOR JULY 











Contains among other articles 


THE USE OF THE AXE 


Being excerpts from the valuable pamphlet written 


by F. L. O_mstep, Sr., and J. B. Harrison, entitled 


Observations on the Treatment of Public 
Plantations 


This was published in 1889, but never given 
publicity due it. We are reprinting practically the 


entire paper. 











50 Cents a Copy 


Subscription $2.00 a Year 


Published Quarterly by 


LAY, HUBBARD & WHEELWRIGHT 


Editorial Office: 15 East 40th Street, New York City 
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Symbols 
of Protection 


Ancient Egyptians carved over 
their doorways and upon their 
temple walls the symbol of super- 
natural protection; a winged disk. 
It typified the light and power 
of the sun, brought down from on 
high by the wings of a bird. 


Medizval Europe, in a more practi- 
cal manner, sought protection behind 
the solid masonry of castle walls. 


In America we have approached 
the ideal of the Egyptians. Franklin 
drew electricity irom the clouds and 
Bell harnessed it to the telephone. 


Today the telephone is a means 
of protection more potent than the 
sun disk fetish and more practical 
than castle walls. 


The Bell System has carried the 
telephone wires everywhere through- 
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One System 
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out the land, so that all the peopie 
are bound together for the safety 
and freedom of each. 


This telephone protection, with 
electric speed, reaches the most 
isolated homes. Such ease of com- 
munication makes us a homogeneous 
people and thus fosters and protects 
our national ideals and _ political 
rights. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 
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FOR ROADS « 


(TRADE MARK) 





THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND MOST SATISFACTORY 
DUST PREVENTIVE AND ROAD PRESERVER ON THE 
MARKET--AS PROVEN BY SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


DUSTOLINE DOES NOT SMUT VEHICLES OR TRACK INTO HOUSES, 
AND PREVENTS PITTING AND RAVELINCG 


BOSTON OFFICE: E SUMMIT, 
nee ene nef) USTOLINS co N. J. 


PHONE 33 











EXCELSIOR RUST-PRO 
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Are splendidly adapted for use around parks and cemeteries. We take contracts 
to install them if desired. Catalog G and full details on application. 


Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
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Directory of Nurseries and iilinteaes 
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public officials, park departments, street 
, 


yuy trees, shrubs, flowers or seeds for the 
parks, streets and other public or private property 
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ANDORRA 
NURSERIES 


WM. WARNER HARPER, Prop. 
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CHESTNUT HILL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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HOBBS’ 
TREES and SHRUBS 


For Public and Private Planting 


tat 


CENTRALLY LOCATED 


C. M. HOBBS 2 SONS 


BRIDGEPORT, IND. 
ET SEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEERLERE REE 


SLEEPY EEE EE EEE ETS EEE EEE EE EE EET EEE SEES EEE EE EEE EEE SEE EE EE eee 
« 

; Landscape Architects and Nurserymen are invited to submit photographs for possible ¥ 
Ke use in the reading pages of THE AMERICAN CITY, showing the effective use of % 
trees, shrubs and flowers in connection with parks and boulevards. ¥ 

+ 
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MOON’S 


450 acres in Trees and Shrubs—over 
2,200 kinds to choose from. These 
are grown wide apart, and in conse- 
quence develop into sturdy, well- 
formed specimens so much desired for 
street and park use. 


The Wm. H. Moon Co. 


Phila. Office: Room ‘“‘F,”’ 21 S. 12th St. 
Aborlea: Morrisville, Pa. 
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O get the best results it is necessary to 

get the best Seeds. Every packet of 

Henderson's Seeds that is sold, has behind 

it the experience of 66 years of successful 

Seed Growing and Selling. The Initial Seed 

Cost is the smallest part of your expense. 
Henderson’s are Tested Seeds. 


“Catalogue Free on Application.” 


Peter Henderson & Co. 
NEW YORK 


35-37 CORTLANDT ST. 


SAALAI ASSESSES 
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AMERICAN NURSERY CO. 


SUITE 622 149 BROADWAY,N Y C. 


t 600 Acres of General Nursery Stock in 
‘ Great Variety and of Best Quality 


DEPTS. 
BLOODGOOD NURSERIES 
Flushing, N.Y 


F. & F. NURSERIES 
Springfield, N. J. 
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z for choice young NURSERY grown seedlings of the oa 
me leading ornamental and forest trees, both deciduous ¥ 
mG and evergreen. Also hedging, choice shrubs for lining ) 
4 out or immediate effect, perennials, dahlias, bedding 
K 4 plants, etc. Let us price your want lists. Our bar- + 
3 gain list on demand + 
- 

~ The Atlantic Nursery Co., Inc. * 
> 

> BERLIN, MARYLAND “ 
+ ) 
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2 AURORA NURSERIES 
AURORA - ILLINOIS 

: Trees and Shrubs 

for 


Park and Street Planting 
Grown Right—Dug Right—Packed Right 
“Aurora Grown Means Well Grown" 
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Hardy, Northern Grown 
Shade Trees, Evergreens 


Shrubs, Vines, Perennials 


Thrifty, 3 — Stock, Particularly Adapted 
for k and Street Planting. 


Correspondence Solicited 
THE BAY STATE NURSERIES 
678 Adams Street, NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 
World's Choicest Nursery & Greenhouse Products 


If you intend to purchase Rose Plants, Trees, Old-Fa 
shioned Flowers or anything to plant in your Lawn or 
Garden, ask for our Illustrated General Catalogue No. 22, 
which describes everything we grow in our 300 acre Nurs- 
ery and 250,000 square feet of greenhouses. Prices are in 
our catalogue; mailed iree to everybody interested in 
gardening. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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Nurserymen, Florists & Planters 
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ESTABLISHED 1845 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton, Illinois 
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Offer a large assortment of choice 


Ornamental Trees 


and Shrubs. 


Want lists solicited. 
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Red Oak Nurseries 


FISKEVI'.LE, R. I. 
4A 





$4 p44 





Specialties: Ornamental Shrubs, 
Vines and Hardy Flowers 
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Improved Cannas 


‘The finest bedding plants extant.’’ Send 
for our 32-page booklet, tells all about them, 
how to plant, how to keep roots, etc. Inval- « 
’ uable to Park Superintendents. 4 
= Also the best Roses for America D4 
<~ THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY * 
& 
* Box A, C,, WEST GROVE, PA, - 
Se 





Specimen Norway Maples, Sugar Maples, Silver Maples, Pin Oaks, Scarlet Oaks, Red Oaks, 
nes, Elms, Lindens, Beeches, Austrian Pines, Hemlocks, Norway Spruce, Retinosporas. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF SPECIMEN TREES IN THE COUNTRY. 
AMAWALK NURSERY, Amawalk, Westchester Co., NEW YORK 
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BALTIMORE NURSERIES 


5 

5 

5 

‘ 

> CALIFORNIA PRIVET—Any quantity 
y size and age. No better grown. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines. Full 
§ 

§ 

5 

5 
‘ 
‘ 
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line of Fruit Trees and Plants. 
Get our prices and catalogue 


FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERY CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Willadean Nurseries 


Offer a very complete line of Trees, Shrubs 
and Omamental stock for all kinds of 
Landscape work. Send your want lists for 
estimate. Trade list on application. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 
Box 22, SPARTA, KY. 
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Dreer Specialties 


Decorative Plants, Roses, Hardy Perenmials, Hardy 
Shrubs, Hardy Climbers, Box Woods and Bay Trees, 
edge Plants, Aquatics, etc. We are large producers 
et and many other plants suitable for Park 
use. Write for Catalogue, 


HENRY A. DREER 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Roses Originated by 
Jackson Dawson 


Write for pamphlet including prices 


EASTERN NURSERIES 
1090 Centre Street - JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 
H. 8. DAWSON, Manager 
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Forest Nursery and Seed Co. : 


ae Tenn, 


Offer a large stock of California and Amoor River 
Privet, A Calicanthus, Dentzia, Forsytha, 
Witch Hazel, Helesia, Spireas. Wegelia, Yucca 
and other Shrubs. Also Forest Omamental and 
Shade Trees and Vines. 

A stock Box 4 ag Elm Red Bud, Black 
Locust, M Soft Map Sycamore Walnuts, 
Tulip, Lombardy Carolina Poviar. 

Let us figure on your wants. 
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German Nurseries & Seed House 
BEATRICE, NEBR 

Offer a large assortment of Orna- 
mental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and 
Perennials for Park and Cemetery 
planting, also Lawn grass mixtures, 
White Clover, Kentucky Blue Grass, ; 
etc. Large illustrated catalogue free. y 
Tee ee eee ee ee ae 
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tablished 1866 Incorporated 1907 


GLEN BROTHERS 
GLENWOOD NURSERY, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


AAA ES 


Why spend time and money in planting Elms, Maples, 
Poplars and other “Mere bunches of leaves,” when beauty 
and shade, together with delicious nuts may be had by 
planting our hardy Northern-grown Nut trees: Paper shell 
Pecan, English Walnut and Sober Paragon Sweet Chestnut? 

Catalogue describes 3,000 varieties, Fruit and Ornamental! 
trees, Roses, Shrubs, Evergreens—mailed free; also booklet, 

“Successful Nut Culture in the North.” 
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The GRIFFING BROS. C0. 


Jacksonville, Florida ' 
Miami, Florida ; 
Port Arthur, Texas 


Regular stock sizes and specimen trees of Biota 
Aurea Nana, Cedrus Deodora and other coniferous 
trees. Oriental Planes; Texas Umbrella, Magpolia 
Grandifiora, Camphor Trees, Eucalyptus, Large Size 
Palms and other Tropical and Semi-Tropical Shade 
Trees. Ask for descriptive catalog and send list of 
wants. Address nursery nearest you. 
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J. G. Harrison & Sons, Props 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 


We would be very glad to have a want list 
of stock submitted to us for quotations. We 
desire especially to call attention of the park 
superintendents to our line of Norway Maples 
and evergreens of many varieties. We think 
we have the stock you desire. 
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Hill’s Evergreens 


For Park, Boulevard 
-end———_—— 


Landscape Planting 


Perfect specimens in large as well as small! 
sizes supplied. 


Write for prices.— Mention this magazine. 


The D. Hill Nursery Co., Ine. 
Box 801, Dundee, Ill. 
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COMPLETE 





is our list of trees, shrubs, plants and seeds 
for city, cemetery and park plantings. 


The best facilities for producing and collect- 
ing enables us to give exceptional service. 


Horticultural Sales Co. 


Nurserymen, Seedsmen and Horticulturists 
STERRETTS, Shelby County, ALABAMA 
FEFEEEFEEAAEAFFSFFFFFFSFSFSFFSSASSF FFT 


We have a full line of all kinds of Fruit Trees. 
Apples, Pears, Peach, Cherry, Plum and Quince 
Trees, as well as all the Forest and Ornamental 
Trees, Shubbery, Berry and Hedge Plants. An 
especially fine lot of Hemlocks, and all other 
Evergreens. 

Specialty, Large Tree Moving 
Write for Catalogue 
THE STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO. 
NEW CANAAN, CONN. 
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CONNECTICUT GROWN TREES cas 
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HARDY NORTHERN GROWN 
QUALITY NURSERY STOCK. 


Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses on 
own roots, Perennials, etc. 
Wholesale 1500 Acres Retail 


The Jewell Nursery Co. 
Established 1868. Lake City, Minnesota. 


san an Cas Ca CCC Cs Cs Cs CO Cs Os kk 
KANSAS CITY NURSERIES ¢ 
Offer a very large assortment of Shade, 
Ornamental Trees and Shrubs in all sizes ) 4 
suitable for Park or Cemetery planting also % 

a complete list of Vines, Roses, Herbaceous 
Plants and Evergreens. x 
Mail us a list of your wants for prices + 

Catalogue on request x 

GEO. H. JOHNSTON, Prop. ¥ 

Office, 418 Reliance Building Kansas City, Mo, x 

ss + 
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Everything Worth Planting 


Complete Lists for 
Park, Cemetery and 
Street Planting. 


Efficient and Prompt 
Service. 


Right Prices. 


F, W. KELSEY NURSERY CO. 
150 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Y AMERICAN PLANTS AND 
KELSEY sm CAROLINA MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 


The most a and lasting material for Landscape, 
Wild or Form 

We have the iargest eollection of rare Native Plants in 
> existence. endrons, Asaleas, Leucothoes, Ferns, 
> Bulbs and other specialties for Woods Planting, Borders, 
‘ Ghaéy Spots, Rockeries and Water Gardens 

These dainty things are easily grown, if you do it right. 

A beautiful catalog (free) gives expert }nformation. 


HIGHLANDS NURSERY HARLAN P. KELSEY 


> 
. 
> 38,800 ft. elevation in Carolina Mountains 
( SALEM NURSERIES SALEM, MASS. 
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pp sanenianie: Ties 
Shrubs, Perennials 


We can furnish stock in such variety and of 
such quality that it will interest any land 
scape designer or park superintendent 


pe 
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Se al for price list. 


- Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville, 0. 


Trees and Shrubs of Value 





e a specialty of ORNAMENTAL TREES, { 
SHRUBS. VINES, etc., for PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 

If you are interested write for our Wholesale Price List and 
Illustrated Ca’ ue, 


Our Landscape Department is at your service. If you in- 
tend making any improvements you should consult with us. 


L. L. MAY @ CO. 


Nurserymen and Landscape Architects 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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i WE ARE SPECIALISTS ¢ 
> 
K( in the production of beautifully uniform D4 
% trees for street work and the most de- x 
i sirable tree and shrub stock for park & 
Ki ornamentation. & 
> os 
4 THOS. MEEHAN & SONS t 
Wholesale Nurserymen & 
DRESHER, PA. (Near Philadelphia) Z 
# 4 
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+ Choice Evergreens and Shrubbery % 


¥ 
Our methods of culture and perfected b siness sys- % 
tem enable us to offer the highest grade Ornament . 
Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, Herbaceous Plants, Fru 
Trees, etc., at prices which defy competition. 
Send for Illustrated Cat alog and colored plate of 
the beautiful new Mallows. Z 
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MONTROSE NURSERIES 
MONTROSE, Westchester County, NEW YORK & 
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RHODODEN DRONS—Hardiest ironclad vari- 
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Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Lee 
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FINE ASSORTMENT OF = 
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NELSON’S 


Large Trees 
Large Shrubs 


For Immediate Effect Planting 
Let us quote on your 
planting lists. 


SWAIN NELSON & SONS CO. 
770 Marquette Building, Citenge 
Nurseries, Glenview, Ill. 


THE PALISADES annenenta 
Sparkill, N, Y. 

No grounds are really gardened wih- 
out a big showing in perennials. We 
are headquarters for perennials and 
assure the widest latitude in choice as 
well as the most courteous promptitude 
in correspondence and service. 


HARDY SHRUBS FOR PARK 
AND CEMETERY PLANTING. IT 
WILL PAY YOU TO GET OUR 
PRICES BEFORE ORDERING. 


PETERSON NURSERY 
30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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eties. Established plants. Large plants, 3 to 6 ft. high. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 
LARGE SPECIMEN HEMLOCKS 


JAPANESE MAPLES, DOGWOODS 


Large stock of specimen plants 4 to 6 ft. high. 


F. R. PIERSON COMPANY 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


N. Y. —First Station north of 
on the Yaar H. R. R. R.—where 
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PORTLAND 


HIGH GRADE 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOGK 


FOR PARK AND STREET PLANTING 
GROWN IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
Send for Iliustrated Catalog. 
J. B. PILKINCTON 


NURSERYMAN 
ORECON 


4% 
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NURSERY STOCK 


We are prepared to work in conjunction with city 
officials in beautifying parks, streets and public 
grounds 
The Nursery Stoc 
adapted for attractive landscape work. 


THE SUBURBAN GARDEN COMPANY 


Opp. B’ way Station. 
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Installed by Landscape Specialists 


Private = and cemetery work also. 
which we supply is specially 
Descriptive book upon application. 


Landscape Architects 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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J. H. SKINNER @ CO. 


Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, Shrubs, 












NORTH TOPEKA, KANSAS 
Wholesale Nurserymen 


Vines, Etc. 
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Send tor Catalogue and Price List 


GENEVA NURSERY, 
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WW. & T. SMITH COMPANY 
NURSERY STOCK AT WHOLESALE 
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Thorburn’s Bulbs 


K For Parks, Cemeteries, Public 

Ke Grounds, etc. 

+» Catalogue now ready: mailed free on application ft 
+ J. M. THORBURN & CO. ¢ 
KC 33 Barclay Street New York City » 
Ff ESTABLISHED 1802 } 
+ AAA 
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Box A. Yankton, S. Dak. 
Deal direct. No agents. 
Shade Trees—Elm, Ash, Carolina Poplar, Hack- 
berry, Catalpa Speciosa, singly or in car lots, 
Vines, Hardy Perennials and Ornamental! Shrubs. 
Submit your list for quotations 
lliustrated Catalog Free. 
EEEEFEEEESEFEEEFSEFSFSSFSFSASF SSF SHH 


WHITING NURSERY CO. 
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Nurseries: 
Ridgefield, N. J. 


52 Broadway, 
New York City 
Send for prices on your list of wants 
STOCK SUPPLIED AND PLANTED 
Landscape Architects’ Plans Executed 
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GARFIELD WILLIAMSON 
§ 
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Mr. Superintendent 


Our catalogue is a reliable guide to Horti- 
culture and Floriculture, practically gotten 
up by practical men; It is free. 


WRITE FOR IT. 
O. V. Zangen 


Seedsman 


Hoboken, N. J. 
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AMERICAN PLAYGROUNDS : : 


A Pioneer Book on Public Recreation 


’ 


os Cae a on a 
4 


EDITED BY EVERETT B. MERO + 
7 A practical guide and a book of information con ba 
“7 cerning the Construction, Equipment, Maintenance, J. 
77 Administration and General Usefulness of public 4. 
~~ recreation centers of all types. p) 
x Third Edition—Price $2.00—Pages 400—IIlustrations 125 < 
x Sent by mail on receipt of price ¥ 
x THE CIVIC PRESS, 93 Nassau St., New York City 2. 
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Kill Weeds aaa ae 
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Snsies Brand 
Weed Hiller 


s the most « 

we l ler 
rket 
Send for Folder 
Horticultural 
Chemical Co., 


662 Bullitt Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 














Everyone interested in saving trees 
should send for our circular about 


Elastic Pruning Paint 


Saves Girdled Trees, Heals Cuts and Wounds, 
Prevents Decay, Stops Bleeding in Pruning, 
Cures Fungus Growth. 


A Positive and Effectual Remedy for the Treat 
ment of Fruit and Shade Trees when L amaged 


Use Any Time of the Year 
FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLY DEPOT 


E. G. MENDENHALL 
Box A.C. - - KINMUNDY, ILL. 








MIXERS 


For Plaster, 
Cement and All 
Dry Materials and 
for Mixing Con- 
crete for Building 
Blocks. # #7 # 

















W. D. DUNNING 





Water Street, Syracuse, N.Y. 
t 
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DIRECTORY OF | ‘| 


soviet || ENGINEERS: CONTRACTORS 


LANDSCADE ARCHITECTS. ETC 


MAKING A_ SPECIALTY OF 
MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS - 
———_ a. 





_ 








Albright & Mebus 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 


Town planning and municipal improve- 
ments, _. drainage, sewerage anc 


CLARENCE A. BINGHAM||} JAMES M. CAIRD 


A . M. Soe. C. E. Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
M. Engrs. Soc. Pa. CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST | 


Highway and Municipal OFFICE AND LABORATORY 
i 271 RIVER STREET TROY, N. Y. | 

















sewage disposal. Engineer a 
908 LAND TITLE BUILDING ee it : Water Analysis and Tests of | 
PHILADELPHIA Carlisle, Pa. Elizabeth, N. J. Filter Plants . 4 
John may Holmes Blair Brent S. Drane Cameron Septic Tank Co. iu 
Chas. B. i . ; 
and Burdick Blair and Drane CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Reports. Investigations, Plans and 


2 . Sewage Disposal 
Civil and Landscape Engineers 
L P E gi Sole owner of U. S. Patent covering the 











s vag — BO Specialists in Southern Suburban Development Septic Process. ’ 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal. 1205-1206 Commercial Bank Building 352-353 Monadnock Block 

HARTFORD BLDG. CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N. C. Chicago, III. 

Chiceae, Il. necling, W.Veenm Pe | | A. H. BLANCHARD CHESTER & FLEMING | 


The American 
Horticultural Co. 


Landscape _Architects 
General Offices: 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


M. Am. Soc.C.E. M. Can. Soc. C. E. HYDRAULIC AND SANITARY 
E 


CONSULTING HIGHWAY aayonaiepend 
SATS TATE ES Water Works, Water Filtration, Ap- 
ENGINEER enews and Reports, Sewerage, 
BROADWAY and 117th STREET a Sane Seen ae Sey 
erties. 
NEW YORK CITY UNION BANK BLDG. Pittsburgh 














American Park Builders 


Myron H. West, Pres. 
Parks, Playgrounds, Cemeteries 
Planned and Built 
City Plans Civic Reports 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


Marquette Bidg., Chicago 


BULL & ROBERTS ||STEPHEN CHILD 
Chemical Experts LONRELM NG ESUINEER 
100 Maiden Lene, New York 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. ; 


mo Gear ale ota 


Water analysis (chemical and bacteri- : . ~ . 

ological), tests of filter plants, sewage HarmerStudios,SantaBarbara,Cal 
and sewage disposal, tests of asphalts Fellow American Society Landscape 
and other municipal supplies. Architects. Member American Society 


Civil Engineers. : 











G. B. Baskervill, Jr. W. M. Hurt 


BASKERVILL & COMPANY 


Efficient Engineering 


BURGESS & LONG | | Joho A. Cole and Edw. S. Cole 


— os M. Am. Soc. C. E. M. Am. Soc. M. E. 
Engineers for Municipal and 
Sanitary Work ENGINEERS FOR WATER WORKS 


Water Waste Investigations with 


























Power Plants Municipal Improvements Cols. Sav. & Trust Bldg. Pitometer © 
9606 Avenue “3,” Birmingham, Ale. COLUMBUS, 0. 220 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
SEWERAGE PAVEMENTS 
BARKER ARTESIAN WELL CO. 
Charles Cottingham 
141 Allens Avenue Providence, R. I. Consulting Enginéer 

CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS wane amen 

DRAINAGE WATERWORKS 
ARTESIAN AND DRIVEN WELLS Bend for “Graphical Solution of Storm 
er 
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Consultations Plans 


ARTHUR W. COWELL, B.S. 
Landscape Designer 


| PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 


EDWARD FLAD & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


Consulting & Constructing 


Water Works, Electric Lighting, Sewer- 
age, Power Plants, Water Power, Indus- 
trial Engineering. 


De MENIL BLDG. St. Louis, Mo. 


DANIEL J. HAUER 
Ceinines amie 


On SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT and 
System in Street Cleaning and Paving 
Improved methods of work. Better re- 
sults for the same cost. 


15 Park Row New York 








JAMES R. CRAVATH 


Consulting Engineer 
1408. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Street lighting. 


GEORGE W. FULLER 


Consulting Hydraulic Engineer and 
Sanitary Expert 

Water Supply and Purification, Sewerage 

and Drainage, Disposal of Sewage and 

Refuse, Investigations of Epidemics, Water 

Worke Valuations, Supervision of Con- 


Arthur H. Helder 


Landscape Architect 
418 Reliance Bidg.,KansasCity,Mo. 


Public utility rates and valuations. struction and Operation rovil j s i f 
Supervision of operation of electric Associate: Jas. R. McClintock rivate « = won 
plants 170 BROADWAY, N. Y. CITY Correspond s 








W. W. CROSBY 


Mem. Am. Society C. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Landscape and Park Work. Organiza- 


tion and Efficiency. Road and Street 
Specifications and Testing of Paving 
aterials. 


1431 “Munsey Bipc.” Battimore, Mo. 


JOHN H. GAYNOR 
Civil Engineer 

New Coast Bid., Olean, N. Y. 

Plans, surveys and specifications 

for sewers, water lines, pavements and 


other Municipal work. own plan- 
ning a specialty. 


HERING & GREGORY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
SANITARY EXPERTS 
Water Supply and Water Purification, 
Sewerage, Sewage Disposal and Refuse 
Disposal. 
RuDoL_pH HERING CHas. SAVILLE 
Joun H. GREGorY 


170 Broadway, New York City 








| Lectures, Revivals and Plans 


o for 
Playgrounds, Public Recreation 
and Child Welfare 


HENRY S. CURTIS, Ph.D. 
OLIVET, MICH. 

Former Secretary of the Playground As- 
sociation of America and The Child Wel- 
fare Conference, and Supervisor of the 
Washington Playgrounds. 


Dr. Wm. Paul Gerhard, C. E. 
Consulting Sanitary Expert 
and Hydraulic Engineer 
Water Supply, Sewage Disposal, Fire Protection 
Sanitation of Buildings ‘Sa y Surveys, 

Sanitation of 

Features of T 

Room 1213, 42d St. Bldg 
§.W. Cor, Madison 






ine York City 
Ave. & 42d St Tel. Connection 





J. Wallace Higgins 


Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENCINEER 


Municipal Engineering, Sewerage, Parks 
Cemeteries, Subdivisions, Topographic 
Surveys, Title Surveys, Estimates, 
Supervision 


101 Park Ave. New York 











William Dolge, C.P.A. 


Consulting Accountant for Munic- 
ipalities. Budget Systems in- 
stalled. Accounting Procedures 
for Municipal Utilities. Audits 
and special investigations Effi- 
ciency Bureaus organized. 


311 California St. San Francisco. Cal. 


Harold Farnsworth Gray,M.S. 
M. Am. Pub. Health Assn. 
Specialist on Sanitation 


Sanitary improvement of cities, towns 
and rural districts. Reduction of flies and 
mosquitos. The control of malaria a 
specialty. 


2540 Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, Cal 





NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jr. 


100 William Street New York City 
Consulting Engineer, 
Sewage Disposal Evaluations and Re- 
ports. Laboratory for Analysis of Water 
and Sewage, and for Testing Cement, 
Sands, Coal and Metals. Steam and Hy- 
draulic Power Plants 


Water Supply and 








The Duluth Engineering Co. 
W. B. Patton, Mem. Am. Soc. C. E., Ex- 
City Engineer Duluth, Manager 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERS 
Wate: ks, Se , Electri hting, 
aterwor Pewernge a c Lighting 
Suite 612-616 Palladio Building 
DULUTH, MINN. 


Sid. J. Hare S. Herbert Hare 


HARE & HARE 


Landscape Architects 
604 Gumbel Bid., Kansas City, Mo 
Plans and Reports for Parks, Park Systems, 


Land Subdivisions, Estates, 
Municipal Improvements, Cemeteries 








William R. ‘Hill 


M. Am. Soc. 
Consulting Engineer in relation to con- 
tracts of work complete or under con- 
struction. Water Works, 
nals, Sewers, etc. 


$3 STATE ST. 


Railroads Ca- 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 








Geo. J PEARSON, 
Sec'y and Treas. 
Fairfield Landscape and 
Nurseries Co 
Engineers, and Contractors 
Terminal Bidg., 4ist St. and Park Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Ws. J. ZARTMANN, 
Presiden 


General Landscape Construction, 
Road Building, Drainage Systems, 
Water Supply, Planting. 








JAMES WAITE HOWARD, C.E. 


Consulting Engineer—City Planning, Municipal Engineering 


Reports Plans, Specifications. 


No. 1 BROADWAY 


Also Paving Expert 


NEW YORK 








EXPERT ON 
CITY PLANNING and 





CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 
New York 


FRANK KOESTER 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


AUTHOR OF 
“AMERICAN CITY PLANNING” 
“THE PRICE OF INEFFICIENCY” 
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CLEVELAND, O. 


Industrial Testing Laboratory 
Specialize in the Testing of 
Materials of swentenetion 


Standard Tests of we: lock, Ce- 
ment, Concrete, Re ill and Shop 
Inspection of Iron and Steel. 

Chemical Analyses. 


Superior Building 


P.A.McCarthy @ Sons 


Consulting Engineers 


Lufkin, - - 


Expert Service 
Valuation of Public Utilities 
Estimating, Designing, Supervision 


Texas 


WILLIAM PLATTNER 


Consulting Engineer 
jovestiqnsten, Estimates,Appraisal 
eperts, Municipal | = ae oe 
CTRICITY GAS 
vane advice on somes contracts, 
rates, etc. 


714 Old South Bidg.. Boston, Mass. 











ROAD and PAVING MATERIALS 


Consulting, Analytical and Testing Work 
PLANS SPECIFICATIONS INSPECTIONS 


The Institute of Industrial Research 
18th & B Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Allerton S. Cushman, Ph.D., Director 
Prevost Hubbard, Chemical Engineer 
In charge Div. of Roads and Pavements 


William D. Marks, Ph.B., C.E. 


Park Row Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
GAS AND ELECTRIC RATES 


Consulting Engineer to Municipali- 
ties at various times, and among 
others to New York City, 1905 to 1911; 
Worcester, Mass., 1909 to 1911; Minne- 
apolis, Minn,, 1909 to 1912; Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1910; Pn oT R. 1., 1911 to 
1912; Des Moines, 191 


Pollard 2 Ellms 


603 Miles Greenwood Building 
CINCINNATI, O. 


I:xpert Control of Waterworks and Water 
Purification Plants. Specialists on Filtra 
tion, Pumping and Power Plants, Pians 
Specifications, Evaluations, Sanitary In 


vestigations 


Seabury G. Pollard Joseph W. Elims 











Johnson @ Fuller 


Consulting Engineers for Water Supply, 
Sewerage, Sewage and Refuse Disposal. 
Experts for Water and Sewage Purifica- 
tion Preliminary Investigations, De- 
signs and Supervision of Construction. 

George A. Johnson Wm. B. Fuller 

M.Am.Soc.C.E. M.Am.Soc.C.E. 


150 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


Merritt Hydraulics Co. 


Engineers and Contractors for 
sewage disposal apparatus, sew 
age pumping equipment and 
automatic flush tank siphons. 


118 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Alexander Potter, C. E. 


Hydraulics, Sanitation, Con- 
crete Structures Designed 
Executed. 


50 Church Street, New York 
(Hudson Terminal) Tel., Cortlandt 5501 








Harlan P. Kelsey 


Landscape Architect 
ity Planning Expert 


“Wild Gardens,”’ Rockeries and 
Naturalistic Effects a Specialty. 


Salem Massachusetts 


MORELL & NICHOLS 
Landscape Architects 
and Engineers 
Civic Planning and all Municipal 
mprovements 


Palace Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Clyde Potts 
30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 


me ile Sewage Disposal Works, 
Hydrau Water Works, Filtration. 
Reports, Plans and Estimates. 











A. Elliott Kimberly 
Sanitary Engineer 
Water Supply, Water Purification, Sew- 
erage, Sewage Treatment, Industrial 
Waste Disposal 


8 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


WILLIAM F.MORSE 


Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
90 West Sr. (Room 2117) New Yor« 
Surveys, Regorta, Specifications, Proposal 
forms for Disposal of Waste of Munici- 
ties, Institutions and Business Estab- 
ments, Designs for Special Furnaces 
for any purpose. Expert Investi; ation 


on any question of Waste 
Be yA or Disposal. 











Clifford Richardson 
M. AM. BOC. ©. E., F. C. 8. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Woolworth Building, 


Pavements—Highways—Portland 
ement 


New York 











MORRIS KNOWLES 


M.Am.Soc.C.E. M.Am.Pub.Health As. 
Efficient and Economical Operation of 
Water Works, Valuation and Rate Studies; 
Drainage and Disposal soverpyiens and 
Reports to Commercial and Civic Organi- 
zations. 

Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Brown-Marx Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHN NOLEN 
Landscape Architect 


Cambridge Mass. 


Koberts @ DenicKke 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Municipal Water, Lighting and 
Sanitary Plants Designed. Esti- 
mates and Appraisements Made. 
Specifications and Plans Prepared. 
Operations Superintended. 


Sheldon Bidg., San Francisco 
Cable Address, “DENROB” ‘Phone. DOUGLAS 3476 








Charles W. Leavitt, Jr. 
CITY PLANNING 


and all branches of 


CIVIL and LANDSCAPE 
ENGINEERING 


220 Broadway NEW YORK 


FRANK H, NUTTER 


Landscape Architect and Engineer 
710SykesBlock, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Advice. Sketches. Designs or full Work- 
ing Plans for Parks, Cemeteries, Public 
or Home Grounds. ‘surveys made if 
desired. Correspondence Solicited 
City Park Engineer from 1883 to 1906 


Robinson G Wagner 
Civil and Sanitary Engineers 
Experts in Sewage Disposal 
37-39 East 28th Street, 
New York 











J. L. LUDLOW 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Censulting ey al Engineer 
and Sanitary Expert. 

25 years’ active practice. 

Water Supplies, Sewage Disposal, Reports, 
Plans, Valuations, Appraisals. Efficiency and 
Economy Studies, Physical and Financial Reports 
on Public Utilities {n Southern Cities, Advice 
in Municipal Sanitation and Public Health. Inter 
views by appointment in Rastern Cities 








Phillips & Worthington 


Contracting Engineers 


Artesian Drilled and Driven Wells, Foun- 

dation —_ Drainage, Diamond Drill 

Work, and ter Works 

90 West St. West Street Building 

Cable, “Philworth” Phone, 3017 Rector 
NEW YORK 








WILL J.SANDO 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mem. Am. Soc. M.E., Mem. Am. Soc. C. E 


Consulting, Hydraulic Betoney and 
Organization Eng 


Sppciicontons, Shop Inapection i Super- 
sion of Pumping Power Plant ia- 
stallations. 
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HARRY STEVENS 
Consulting Engineer 


Sewerage and Sewage Dis Water 
Works, Power Plantes, — Exzamina- 
tions, Reports a Engineering 
Work. 


Union Trust Bidg. Washington, D.C. 


TRACY, L.D. 


Assoc. Mem. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 
Examinations, Surveys and Reports Made 
Plans and Specifications Prepared for 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Plants 
Roads and Pavements 


245 Fourth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Landscape Designer 


Practical, Economical and Artistic Ar- 
rangement of Parks, Cemeteries, Chil- 
dren's ns ag Country Clubs, 
Home Grou me etc. Twenty years’ prac- 
tical experien Free Booklet. Cor- 
Tespondence Invited. 


LEWIS H. WISE 


Box 400 DUNELLEN, N, J. 











The Suburban Garden Co. 


Landscape Architects 
Descriptive Book upon Application. 


Opp. B' way Station Plushing, N. Y. 


ROBERT SPURR WESTON 


M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


Consulting Engineer for Water 
Supply, Water Purification and 
the Disposal of Municipal and 
Factory Wastes. Laboratory for 
Chemical and Bacterial Analyses 
Supervision of Municipal Plants 


14 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN T. WITHERS 


Landscape Architect and Porester 


Plans and Consultations 


I Montgomery Street 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Albany, N. Y. 100 State St. 


HENRY W. TAYLOR 


HYDRAULIC AND SANITARY 
ENGINEER 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewer 
age, Sewage Disp »osal, Reports, Plans, Su- 
pervision of Construction and Maintenar 








S. WHINERY 


Consulting Civil Engineer 


Pavements and Roads, Street Clean- 
ing, Water Supply, Municipal Develop- 
ments and Improvements. 


95 Liberty St. New York 


. F. Witmer 
em. Am. 


WITMER@BROWN 


Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineers 

Plans, Specifications, Estimates and 
Reports on Water Works, Sewerage 
— and all other Municipal Pro- 
ects. 


C. W Brown, C. E. 
. E. 


Bell Phone, Sen. 64 
Chapin Block BUFFALO, N. Y 











SUBURBAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Consulting, contracting and supervising engineers for 
the installation of municipal and private mechanical 
and electrical equipments and sewage dispos il systems. 


39 Cortlandt Street 


NEW YORK 





Phelps Wyman 


LandscapeArchitect 
McKnight Building 


Minneapolis 











MORRELL VROOMAN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Sewage Disposal 
Gloversville, N. Y 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Water Supply 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 








Alfred B. Yeomans 
Landscape Architect 


Development of Private Estates, Public 
Parks, Cemeteries, Institutions, Etc. 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








LEON C. 


Scientific Care and Treatment of Trees 


216 CHESTNUT STREET 


ALLYN 


ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 








Price, $5.00 Net. 


TRAUTWINE’S 


CIVIL ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK 
Thum-Indext, $5.25 Net. 
TRAUTWINE COMPANY, 257 S. 4th Street, PHILADELPHIA 
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ROBERT W.. HUNT & CO., Engineers 


INSPECTION CEMENT & PAVING MATERIALS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND ALL MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION 


Pittsburgh 
St. Louls 


London 
Montreal 


Toronto 


Francisco Mexico City 
Seattle Vancouver 
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Municipal Engineering 
Instruments 





Licht Sov.arR TRANSIT. 
w.4& €. GURLEY 


Catalogue on request 


W. & L. E. Gurley 


Troy, N. Y. 


Branch Factory: 


No. 315 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 





F. Weber & Co. 
Philadelphia 


Manufacturers and Importers 





Engineering 
Surveying Instruments 
Instruments of Precision 
Drafting Materials 
Fine Blue Print Papers 
Catalogue and Sample Books of finest draw- 
ing and tracing papers, upon request | 
Second-Hand Surveying Instruments 
in perfect order at reasonable prices 
Branch Houses: St. Louls. Baltimore 
Office: Chicago | 








and longest-lived Instruments 





“a 
BUFF — 


ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS 


the strongest, most accurate 






The close accuracy, high 

materials and superior 
rkmanship have made the Buff the recog- 
d standard. Write for catalog No. 4. 


BUFF & BUFF MFG. CO., Jamaica Plains, Boston, Mass. 


221 Lamartine Street 




















Black Squadron Packing 


Distinguished from all other Packings by its three sliding 
wedges,capped 
by a cushion 
saturated with 
a lubricant, 
thus prevent- 
ing all friction 


Send for a 
sample. 
CANCOS MANUFACTURING CO. 
146 N Second Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 








A FREE TRIAL 


pecegeate Bros. VA C U U M 


PUMPS 


tor 30 days 


will demonstrate that these ma- 
chines are made for service 


POWERFUL SUCTION 
means efficient service for VA- 
CUUM CLEANING. 

Catalog No. 337 


LEIMAN BROS., 62 DL, John St., New York 





4 INTERIOR VIEW 
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Waterproofing 


Ceresit is catalogued in ** Sweet’s Index 


Ceresit Waterproofing Co. 


84 W. ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 


Branches: 1133 Breadwa New York City 1218 Chest Stree aide 


Factories—Chicago; Unna, Westphalia, Germany; 
; : I 
London, Paris, Vienna. Warsaw 


Ceresit Waterproofing 
Protects Cement Work 


from the intrusion of water—keeps it dry whether it be 
a thick concrete wall or a thin plaster coating. Base 
ments, cellars, walls, floors, roofs, tanks, reservoirs, foundations, bridges, culverts and all other 
cement construction should be treated with Ceresit to keep it from absorbing water. 


Phd 


PLEASE CUTOUTTHS 1 —— 
REMINDER 


to write for free book G on How to Fiffectively and Per 

manently Waterproof Concrete and Cement Mortar to 
CERESIT WATERPROOFING CO. 

84 W. Adams St. Chicago 
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eee F te of Building Blocks made from Clinker, produced by Heenan Destructor 
New York City, Borough of Richmond, and mixed with Portland Cement. 


HEENAN REFUSE DESTRUCTORS 


For the Disposal of City Waste 


Ideal Conditions of Sanitation and Economy. 


Mechanically Fed 
Mechanically Charged 
Mechanically Clinkered 


NO HAND OPERATION 
Value of Power Produced Equal to Twice the Cost of Operation 


Write for Full Particulars 


THE DESTRUCTOR COMPANY 


111 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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ATKINSON. MORSE. DESTRUCTOR | 


d 


Improved modern method of 


of refuse for Cities, Towns, Hospitals 


and other institutions. 








Atkinson- Morse 


Destructor at Cambrid 





The Morse Destructor has 
been specially designed and 
installed at 


Uy S. Naval Sanitarium, 
Col. Hudson Terminal, New 


Fort Lyon 
York 


City Loeser Department Store, Brook 
N. ¥ U. S. Bureau Animal In 
Washington, D. C. Animal 
R Le Boston, Mass. U. S 
Navy Yard, Boston Mass. Bush 
Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. Witherell 
Hospital, Greenwich, Conn. Hebrew 
( lian Society, Pleasantville, N. ¥ 
S Bros. Department Store, New 
York Curtis Publishing Company's 
Printing O Philadelphia, Pa. l 
S. Battleship ‘Connecticut. City of 
( ibrid Mass Town of Sanford 


Me and many other places 


Write for Booklet C on ** 
of Waste by Fire."’ 
ATKINSON - MORSE 


DESTRUCTOR CO. 
90 West Street, New York 


Disposal 














Sewage Disposal 


is best accomplished by means of 


The Hampton 
Sedimentation Tank 


This tank is not an experiment. 
It has been used at Norwich, Eng- 
land, for a number of years with most 
satisfactory results and has proved its 
efficiency and economy. 


Used in connection with an elec- 
trolytic hypochlorite treatment, the 
process would be abso lutely odorless 


and the affluent Jreejrom disease germs. 


I you & uld 


STERILIZATION COMPANY 


9-15 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


itké facts and figures, twerite i 








Headquarters International 
Association of Fire Engineers 


Broadway 
Central Hotel 


Our table is the foundation of our 


enormous business. Telephones in 
all rooms. Send for large colored 
map of New York, free. 
AMERICAN PLAN $2.50 per Day 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.00 per Day 
Moderate Prices 


Excellent Food 
Good Service 


Broadway, cor. Third St. 
NEW YORK 
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WAINWRIGHT 
STEEL-BOUND CONCRETE CURB 


HAS A RECORD OF 
FIFTEEN YEARS’ USE WITHOUT A FAILURE 


Absolutely Non-breakable. Cheaper than Granite. 


OVER FIVE MILLION FEET IN USE IN MORE THAN FOUR 
HUNDRED CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


THIS CURB WILL STAND HARDER USE AND LAST 
TEN TIMES AS LONG AS PLAIN CONCRETE CURBING 


Handsomer than Granite and Much Stronger. 
Continuous in Construction, hence Never Out of Line. 


CALVANIZED STEEL CORNER BAR prevents Chipping 
or Breaking on Edges. 


CANNOT BE DISPLACED BY FROST. 
Never Requires Re-setting or Repairs. 


MECHANICALLY PERFECT AND UNEQUALED FOR 
CURVED CORNERS. 


WAINWRIGHT PATENTS 
March 9.1897 November 22.1898 May 5, 1903 
March 26,1907 August 29,1907 August 2.1910 


FOR PROTECTING EDCES OF CONCRETE 
CURBS, STEPS, COLUMNS, ETC. 


HAVING SOLID ROUNDED HEAD AND DOVETAILED 
WEB EXTENDING TWO INCHES INTO THE CONCRETE 
ITS ENTIRE LENGTH, FORMING CONTINUOUS 
INTEGRAL ANCHORAGE, IS THE ONLY BAR THAT SS 
CAN BE DEPENDED ON TO PERMANENTLY RETAIN Peenees 33 
ITS PLACE IN CONCRETE. 


«FROST WILL NOT DISPLACE THE WAINWRIGHT BAR [&% 
* AS IT WILL ANY BAR ANCHORED AT INTERVALS. — 


METAL PARTS FOR SALE SEND FOR COPYRICHTED BOOKLET No. 1 


STEEL PROTECTED CONCRETE CoO. 
Real Estate Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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THE 


Aurora 
Rock 
Crusher 


Aurora 
Screens 
and Bins 


Austin 
Scarifier 


Austin 
Motor 
Roller 


Austin 
Road 
Oiler 


Austin 
Street 
Sprinkler 


Austin 
Sweeper 


When writing to Advertisers 


AMERICAN 


in the World 


inery 


Builders of the Largest Line of Road Mach 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO., Chicago 





CITY 


Austin 
Stone 


Spreader 


Aurora 
Dump 
Wagon 


Austin 
Dump 
Wagon 


Little 
Western 
Grader 


Austin 
Grader 


Western 
Grader 


Western 
Wheel 
Scraper 


Austin 
Motor 
Mower 
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_ “We Are Glad We Have 
. Purchased the Stude- 


baker Pressure Flusher’ 


So writes a customer to whom we sold a 
Studebaker Power Flusher some time ago. 


If you haven't done so yet, and you con- 
template purchasing a flusher, investigate 


the STUDEBAKER at once. 


It’s a Time and Money Saver 


New York San Francisco 
2! STUDEBAKER fist 
Cc h i ca geo Denver, Dallas 
Minneapolis 


Minseapelie SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 32.0.5” 


We Build Sprinklers, 
Sweepers, Pneumatic 
and Power Flushers, 
Distributors for road 
building and dust lay- 
ing materials, Garbage 
Wagons and Carts, 
Bottom Dump Wagons 
and Boxes, Street 
Cleaners’ Carts, Vehi- 
cles, Harness, Automo- 
biles. Catalogs and 
complete details upon 


request. , 
sm we. 1080 Studebaker Uniform Pressure Power Street Flusher 
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Don’t 
Endure 
Dust 








BROAD STREET, MERIDEN, CONN 


It is a costly nuisance that can be easily, permanently 
and inexpensively eliminated by the systematic use of 


SOLVAY | 


Granulated Calcium Chloride 


the modern, clean, odorless substitute for constant water 
sprinkling. 


Applied dry with a lime spreader, two or three times 
a season, Solvay Granulated Calcium Chloride will main- 
tain a clean, firm, dustless, durable road surface from 
April to December. 


The worst of the dry season is on! 


Get Busy Now! 


Send for Illustrated Road Book 


The Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Entrance to Sherman Park, Chicago 
Treated with 


ASSCOIL 


“THE PERFECT DUSTLAYER’”’ 


Tasscoil is a stainless, odorless oil, practically water-white and is suitable 
for use on macadam, gravel or ordinary dirt roads for the prevention of dust 
In residential sections and on streets that have an ordinary amount of traffic, 
Tasscoil is the ideal dustlayer. It can be applied from an ordinary street 
sprinkling cart. One gallon will cover from 6 to 10 square yards and under 
ordinary conditions two treatments per season will prevent dust. 





Send for our illustrated printed matter containing information and 
suggestions which will help you in your plans for dustless streets during 
the coming season. 


THE ALDEN SPEARE’S SONS CO. 


253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
353 River Street, CHICAGO 140 Sixth Street, CAMBRIDCE “C"”, BOSTON 
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A Remarkable Record of Durability 


Washington, D. C. has 1,043,081 


square yards of Trinidad Lak 





Asphalt pavements, averaging mor 
than 22 years of age. 

Some of these pavements—th« 
oldest of them laid as far back 
1879 and 1881—are still in servic 
and have cost only from 3-10 t 
7-10 of a cent per yard per year for 
repairs. 

‘The average cost of repairs for 
the 1,043,080 yards, constructed 
from 1877 to 1901, is 1 and 8-10 


cents per yard per year. ‘Thess 





figures are from official sources. 


TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT 


No other form of pavement has ever 
made a record for durability and 
economy that ever approaches this 
showing. 

[In addition to its economy and 
durability, Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
streets are smooth but not slippery, 
are sanitary and isaneoanall 
noiseless. 

On the basis of service rendered 
and of the proven qualities of 








Trinidad Asphalt, how can engin- | Be 
eers, city officials and taxpayers , ot ~saibibe a 
justify experiments with unknown [aio : ad 
or known-to-be-inferior pavements?! A AE EEE eS 

t of repairs, 5/100 cents per square yard per year. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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yy-) An Easier Run for 
Apparatus and Men 















: All roads seem smooth if 
s/ your apparatus is equipped 
: with 


GOODRICH 
WIRELESS 
MOTOR RE TTR ES 


There is wonderful cushioning efficiency in Goodrich 
Wireless Tires. The tread is compounded of highest 
grade rubber, to have the maximum resiliency and at 
the same time to be tough and wear-resisting. The 
duplex curve of the contour adds to this resiliency. 



























\ 





semanas TN 


In short, the shocks and jars of the rapid run are 
largely absorbed within the tire itself and not communi- 
cated in the sensitive mechanism of the apparatus— 
increasing the life of the apparatus and making easier, 
safer trips for the firemen. 





Lowest tire expense for the city. Greatest safety for 
the firemen. Write for full information. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 


Factories, Akron, Ohio—Branches in all principal cities 






Makers of i. There is nothing in 
Goodrich Tires and Everything PAL Goodrich Advertising that isn’t 


That’s Best in Rubber in Goodrich Goods 
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Pneumatic or 
Solid Tires 


A Type for Every Make and Style of Fire Apparatus — 
for Every Condition of Service. 


The help given by Firestone tires in protecting life- 
and property 1s too important to be ignored by you who 
have civic responsibility and civic pride. 


The sturdy Firestone non-skid pneumatic tires on light and medium 


apparatus are daily demonstrating their superiority in the quick get-away, 
speedy dash, prompt and safe arrival. 















The reasons are: perfect traction, the push 
of buoyancy, the never-failing road grip. Their 
greater resiliency also reduces wear and tear 
on apparatus, caused by rack and jar of ordi- 
nary equipment. 








This saving and the economy of long life, 
due to matchless quality of materials and work- 
manship, explain why these Firestone tires 
reduce expense as much as they increase effici- 
ency. Catalog on request. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
“America’s Largest Exclusive 
Tire and Rim Makers.”’ 
Akron, Ohio Branches in All Large Cities 









Firestone 
Heavy Duty 




















For heavy motor-driven or horse-drawn apparatus, 
we recommend, for economy and durability, Firestone 
Notched-Tread Continuous Base Dual Tires in rear; 
either our Heavy Duty or Hard Base Channel Type 
Single Tires in front on Firestone Removable Rims 











Firestone Continuous Base Notched Tread 
For Heavy Duty 
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